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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


This volume represents the outgrowth of a long standing de 
sire on the part of the author to present in non technical Ian 
guage the essential pnnaples of sound personality development 
There are, of course, many things about this mtnguing question 
that are not knoivn to either psjchologists or laymen Neverthe 
less, there are a number of important mental hygiene pnnciples 
a\ailable that have been dented the average atizen and the 
younger college student for the simple reason that these pnnci 
pies have been presented either in such technical terms as to be 
unintelligible or in such popular phraseology as to be superficial 

The foundations of personality building are rooted in a com 
prehensive understanding of human nature as it operates in 
everyday life No treatise that fails to provide the reader with 
a broad grasp of the nature of basic human motives can hope to 
provide him with more than a collection of devices designed to 
nelp him get by The author has endeavored m this volume to 
present a non academic yet substantial treatment of the psycho- 
logical pnnaples mvolvw m a fundamentally sound program of 
improvement in Ixith personality and social adjustment We 
choose to mdude matters pertamYng to thatactet development 
because of our belief that a truly wholesome personality is char 
actenzed by a desire to behave in accordance with the better 
dictates of soaety 

We malce no apology for basing our program of personality 
building upon a socially constructive philosophy of life One 
must accept some critenon of ultimate value and we choose to 
cast our lot with a philosophy that accepts as its irreducible mini 
mum those standards of behavior which the more intelligent 
members of the race have found essential to orderly living There 
is much evidence that this is the logical avenue to the stabiliza 
tion of man and society 

So our book is not addressed to scholars It is written direcdy 
for intelligent persons who are interested m personality as it 
affects the everyday conduct of life It is addressed to the 
younger college students who are eager to understand their own 
natures as well as how to avoid the pitfalls of psychological dis 
vu 
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orders Wc ofFer u to these indivrdoals as a practical guide to 
constructive, socialized personality building It is not merely 
a booh on how to be popular It is a volume devoted to those 
basic pnnaplcs of living which, if followed, bnng legitimate 
popularity and other forms of personality adjustment as a matter 
of course 

It IS suggested that Persoitality end Li/c might well be used as 
a second semester text in personality development to follow the 
introductory course in general psycJiology Such a year course 
in psychology for freshmen or st^homores should maVe a sub- 
stantial contribution to the lower division student’s personal 
equipment, whether he goes on to higher educational levels or 
contents him^lf with junior college 

The booh is also offered as a textbooh for non technical mental 
hygiene courses as given m four year liberal arts colleges It is 
espeaally adapted to the needs of instructors who prefer mate- 
rial focusing on the everyday adjustment problems of yoimc 
people who are relatively nonnal Its pages are not unduly fillea 
with descnptions of undesirable personality symptoms and de- 
fects The emphasis is not alone upon insight into the proc- 
esses of human nature but also upon a constructive program of 
action designed to enable the student to find his way cut of per 
sonafity ana soaal maladjustments 

The book should prove useful as well to junior college and 
high school teachers and counselors who endeavor to guide stu 
dents in harmony with the sound pnnaples of mental hy^ene 
hnovvTi to psychology today 

The matenals and case studies presented are based upon a 
number of years of teaching at bom yumot college and univer 
sity levels, as well as upon expenence in the field of clinical 
psychology Pracucally all of the case studies are taken from 
the author s own files The reader should realize that dose con 
tact with a large number of concrete cases of personality disorder 
provades a view of the requirements of human nature that is 
hkdy to differ somewhat from that held by die more academic 
psychologist 

Acknowledgment of the important contributions of other stu 
dents of personality and mental hy^ene are made throughout 
the volume Foe these and other contnbuUons that could be 
mentioned the author is grateful Without them it would hav e 
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IX 


been impossible to formulate the pnnciples upon which most of 
the wTiting is based 

A number of psjchologists assisted generously m prepanng 
the manuscript for publication Vanous chapters were read and 
constructively cntiazed by Dr Margaret E Bennett of the Pasa 
dena Junior College, Dr William B Fuller of Occidental Col 
lege, and Violet H Hess of the Long Beach Junior College 
Many of the suggestions offered by these expenenced instructors 
were incorporated 

Most of all the author is indebted to Mr Jay N Holliday of 
the Reedley Junior College, who assisted him in gearing the mate- 
nal of the book to the let el desired Mr Holliday wrote Chap- 
ter III and the final section of Chapter IX In addition, he tnM 
out the manuscript, while in typetvntten form, m junior college 
classes w^th a view to incorporating useful suggestions from stu 
dents Mrs Holliday typed the entire manuscript and m other 
wajs assisted m prepanng the matenal for presentation To all 
these the author washes to express his appreaation 


Los AttgeUs Coli/omid 


Louis P Thorpe 
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1. WHO HAS A GOOD PERSONAUTY? 


What is personality Can we show what human nature is 
like and how it operates to keep us in balance \vith our- 
selves and in harmony tvith our surroundings ? Is it pos- 
sible to determine who has a good personality ? 

The subde elements which produce personality are not easily 
discernible, but careful research has revealed many basic 
characteristics of a good personality which casual observa- 
tion had failed to discover. The reader, however, who 
wishes to understand and apply this knowledge must real- 
ize that he will meet many new ideas that make demands 
on his knowledge. If he gains clear insight into the intro- 
ductory facts, the materia that follows should be highly 
meaningful and practical. 

To simplify the problem dehnite issues are discussed in 
each chapter. First we shall attempt to answer the follow- 
ing vital questions : 

I. What Do We Mean by Personality? 

II. What Is the Nature of Human Nature ? 

III. Why Must We Balance Our Moaves? 

IV. What Do Psychoanalysts Say about Personality ? 

V. What Does Good Personality Mean to Soaety? 
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TERSONALITY AND LIFE 

I WHO HAS A GOOD PERSONALITY? 

I WHAT DO WB MEAN BY PERSONALITY? 

Individual success is so often ascnbed to personality that its 
extreme importance is universally recognized It is diEBcult, 
however, to realize how the deeper human nature aspects of per 
sonahty work, to our advantage or disadvantage It seems appro- 
priate to begin by developing as satisfactory an idea as possible 
of what IS meant by the term personality 

Persomhty as a MysUc Inner Self 
Ask a number of jour fnends to define personality Some of 
the meanings they ascnbe to the word will be mysbc, some popu 
lax, and some technical Those who hold to a mystic explanation 
ascnbe personality to some undefinable inner sdf which unifies 
the expenences of life Few who have had occasion to study 
the matter thoroughly agree with this casual viewpoint 

Versonahty as Soctal Effectiveness 
The popular way of looking at personahty makes it appear 
real to the layman who probably judges an individual s personal 
ity from his abihty to mfluence other people effectively This is 
the version populanzed by Dr Henry C Lank and others who 
rate personality by the extent to which an individual has learned 
"to convert his enermes into habits or actions which successfully 
influence other peope ” 

77je Nature of Persotzahty Traits 
Psjchologists often refer to a given personahty as being largely 
extrovemve, dominant, self-su^ent, emouonally stable, or a 
combmauon of these temperaments Each of these terms is a 
name for an organized cluster of soaal actions 

We can compare traits to a cluster of grapes in which most of 
the mdmdual grapes maj be npe and sweet wath only a few 
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being sour Or trneht find a cluster m v,Iuch ncarl) all tbe 

grapes are sour with onl) a small number that arc edible 

TTie effect of early cxpencnccs is alvvaj'S such as to cause the 
development of some given combination of social habits. If 
these habits develop into clusters Ctratts) that make for generous 
actions and interest in other people, vve say that the resulung 
personality is c.xtroverti\e and emotionally stable Such a per 
sonality is usually what is called well-adjusted, although it will 
not necessarily be sclf-dircctue and dominant to a hi^ extent 
The latter trait dusters maj develop somewhat indeocndcntlj 
Marked introversion and emotional mstabihw usuallv appear 
together when an lndlv^d^a! from bis earliest daj’S has been sur 
rounded by unfavorable mfiuenccs A person of this sort may 
devdop self-ccntercdness, scdusiv'cness, sensiuveness, poor sports 
manship, and the like 

Traits like extroversion and emotional stabiht) are not com 
plete blocks in pexsonalit), entirclj present or ab^t They are 
collections of tendencies to act m gw cn ways m certain siwa 
tions These traits stand for groupings of definite soaal abilities 
or their absence, and thus inmcate that pexsonahty can be modi 
fied by changing certain of these abilities along nght lines. 

This v^cvv of personahtj has the advantage of providing a con 
Crete groundwork for practical programs of improvement It 
removes the air of m)'stery and defines the elements of personal 
ity as actual soaal skills Best of all, it suggests the possibility 
that all of us may, by sj’stematic effoit, bnng oui soaal abilities 
up to the point where w e are vvell-adjusied to other people That 
personahty can be acquired is a thrilling thought to most people, 
that ii has been acquired by many is a known fact WW ®f 
brmgmg about personahty improvement, as well as obstacles to 
such a desirable outcome, will be suggested as we progress with 
our discussion 


Personahty as a Pattern of Traits 
Despite the ment of the soaal effectiveness conception of the 
nature of personality, it is not induswe enough When vve 
equate carefully the personality of an mdivndual, we must ui- 
dude his personm appearance^ bis mtelLgence, his character, his 
vanous ways of solvmg his life problems and his soaal abihnes. 
We con therefore regard persemahty as an elaborate pattern or 
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comhmation of all of a person's charactertsUcs In tins sense a 
man’s personality has come to be what it is as a result of the life- 
long interplay of his basic nature widi environmental forces 
With this approach to an understanding of personality we 
would consider not only an individuals social effectiveness but 
also his inner adjustment with himself The effects that the 
actions of others have upon him are tahen into account We 
also take notice of a man s respect for our common laws, ideals, 
customs and social regulations Consideration is given to his 
family adjustments, his capaaty for friendships, his atutude to- 
ward the welfare of the race, and his ways of finding satisfaction 
for his need of personal success and recognition 
We are also interested m knowing about a man’s all around 
development, how he satisfies his hfe s motives, to what extent 
he maintains his moral integrity, and how he copes with feelings 
of guilt and infenonty We include as well to what extent he 
has been able to avoid nervous symptoms, how well he likes 
people, how far he will go in sacnfiang for others to what de- 
gree he will follow convictions of right and tvrong and how 
inwardly contented he feels about the wav he is ordering his life 
This broad view of personality is usually called the organtsmtc 
View because it recognizes personality as a combination or pat 
tern of all the traits and responses of the human individual as an 
organism It involves a more complete picture of man s develop- 
ment than the soaal effiaency approach Soaal efficiency is an 
extremely important part of mans total equipment, but there are 
other factors that must be given consideration in a thorough 
program of personality building Those who neglect these fac 
tors in favor of a more limited soaal scheme of personality de- 
velopment are unknowingly distorung the true facts of human 
nature and jeopardizing maividual happiness 

The Relatwn of Inlelhgencc to Persoimhty 
Intelligence has been mentioned as one of the aspects of per 
sonahty B) intelligence \>e mean pnnapally the capaaty for 
learning for applpng what has been learned and for making 
appropnaie adjustments to Iifes problems Personality is more 
than merel) getting along mth people and being able to net 
desired responses from them 

It would seem reasonable to predict that those who make high 
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intelligence test scores wouM rate high in personalitj*, hut p^*- 
cholog;ists have found little relation between personality traits 
and high intelligence quotients (I.Q/s). This means that highly 
intelligent individuals may or may rot have effective personali- 
ties. They may achieve little success in a world hhe ours where 
so much depends upon social graces and diplomatic abilitj’. 
Actually, in the wrong kind of school or home, it has been found 
that children may ei-en decline in personality qualities while 
gaining in scholastic ability. Personality growth is possible only 
when knowledge is sincerely applied in daily living. The tem- 
peramental, moral, and soaal aspects of personality are just as 
important as those of a more purely intellectual nature. It has 
been demonstrated that there is as high a relationship berween 
good personality and success in life as there is between degree of 
intelligence and later all-around achievement. 

U. WHAT IS THE HATimS OF HUMAN NATURE? 

The htadeqttacy of Success Books 
Many "success” books are published by business men and 
pracucal observers. They deal with techniques for influencing 
people, for improving personality’, and for overcoming all sortf 
of handicaps. Very feiv of the wnters are academically trained 
and clmically cxpenenced workers Hence such books often 
fail to take into consideration the deeper elements in human 
nature so necessary to any real and permanent improvement. 

Although hitle is known with saentiBc finality about the 
fundamental behavior lendenaes of human nature, yet w e do 
have today at our command enough knowledge to enable men 
and women to understand themseU’es and their fellow’s mudi 
better than heretofore. This information, offers new insight into 
the improvement and control of human tendenaes. We pro- 
pose to forget the “success” hook methods, which so often offer 
only a set of manners for each occasion, and to attempt to snidy 
human nature as a whole. 

Pre-scientific Notiom of Human Nature 
Pre-sdentific notions of human nature were usually expressed 
in terms of vague, inherited traits or tendencies. It was eus- 
tomary to account for all sorts rff human tendenaes, whether 
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good or bad, on the \videly accepted belief that they were inborn. 

It was universally agreed.that children were bom in a state of 
moral depravity which nothing could change. It was assumed 
that the child is naturally inclined toward bad behavior. Hence 
training should consist of a systematic program of vigorous disd- 
pline, constant repression, and sev'ere punishment. 

Is it any wonder that the French tvriter, Rousseau, rebelled 
against this morbid view and advocated the opposite but equally 
extreme view that when the child came from the hand of his 
Maker he was essentially pure and innocent and remained so 
until contaminated by tne inlluence of civilized people ? Ac- 
cording to one belief man was naturally inclined toward evil 
until sufficient discipline made him civilized On the other 
hand, Rousseau thought the child was pure until he acquired 
the cultures of ciwlized man. 

Palhcies iu Vicivs on Human Nature 
The psychologist cannot logically subsenbe to the view that 
human nature is either wholly evil or entirely virtuous. Although 
he recognizes that there are certain conquests of his own nature 
that man must make, these are of a much more complex charac- 
ter than was formerly supposed Only by scientific methods can 
we hope to push back the barriers of ignorance and get at an 
vmdesstandmg of the uwwcacxes of human personality. 

To say that traits are instinctive is another way of saying that 
human nature is inherited. We know that nearly all the forms 
of behavior formerly considered inherited have now been shown 
to be learned. We refer to such common responses as fighting, 
mating, self preservation, fleeing from danger, collecting, hoard- 
ing, and the like. Some actions bemn to appear, of course, when 
bodaly structures reach maturity. To attempt to account for all 
human actions by reference to insUnctive tendencies would serve, 
however, merely to push a mystery further back They are no 
more explanatory of the real motives of behavior than was the 
equally outmo’ded notion of innate sinfulness. Individuals ad- 
mittedly do things that are recognized as wrong and that might 
in theological terms be called sm, but these actions are neither 
instinctive nor inherited Sudi a theory passed away with the 
pricking of the old bubble of bdief in inhented knowledge, in- 
stincts, and moral depravity. 
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The Concept of Fundamental Needs 

Individuals do, howes'cr, tend strongly to bcliave in certain 
u'aj’s, freauently undesirable, in preference to others. Even 
young children are not wax plates upon whom we can mal^e 
whatever impressions w'c lilc. It is easy to get children to 
change some of their ways but often strong tendencies are met 
that we can hardly control. We cannot influence the child to 
suit our every tvish. This is so because he has certain funda- 
mental needs or motives which must he reasonahly well satisfied 
if he is to maintain his physical and psychological integriw in a 
world of problems. As we shall see, there are a variety of these 
irreducible needs and all of them call loudly for re^nirfon. 
Efforts to satisfy them account for much or all or m3n*s (including 
the gto%ving child’s) constant activi^. It is to satisfy these driv- 
ing needs that we all strive. The stress that these unsatisfied 
needs set up in the personality explains much of what is called 
good and bad behavior. And we should like to emphasize again 
that where there are unfulfilled needs in the human organism, 
there tvill automatically be internal stresses and strains. Efforts 
to get rid of these stresses motivate our activities. 

nummt nature at its source is a matter of ceaseless effort to 
satisfy inner stresses set up by man's basic needs. The directions 
these efforts will take are determined by the opportunities and 
thwartings present in the individuars physical and social en- 
vironment. When his needs are satisfied he xvill do what he 
recognizes as being right and proper. Under more severe thwart 
ing arcumstances, such as extreme hunger or cold, he may b^ 
have in ways that sve regard as bad. But exclusive of moi^ 
considecatioiis— and the young child does not understand moral 
issues— the individual is always seeking to keep himself in a state 
of balance. He is trying to gain at least a minimum satisfaction 
of his legitimate needs 

Tlic Bosic Needs or Motives of Man 
What are these basic needs ? What needs set up the strong 
tendencies to behave in certain ways that we recognize as expres- 
sions of human nature ? 

These questions also lead us to ask whether the normal indi- 
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vidual recognizes his need for these \anous satisfactions The 
need is recognized but it is through training only that one can 
make a \\ise choice in satisfying what would otherwise seem to 
him blind urges Yet man's life happiness is dependent upon a 
reasonably ^ve^ balanced realization of his needs 

According to psjchological observations and clinical studies, 
the basic needs which charactcnze all of us and which provide 
the moti\ e for our actions are as follows * 

Cl) The need to vtamtam attd further our yhystcal -well heing 
hy satisfying the stresses set up hy hunger, thirst, excessive heat 
or cold, physical pain, fatigue, and the like Man clearly recog 
nizes these needs and is constantly and consciously active in his 
efforts to satisfy them Men, women, and children expend al 
most ceaseless effort to maintain their bodily welfare 
Ca) The need for personal recognition, self expression, real 
tration of personal ambitions, and of being regarded as an tndi 
vidual of worth This is the universally recognized tendency of 
man to seek disunction and individuality In other words, it is 
the self or ego motive This dnving motive is probably not m 
hented but is, at least by all mental^ normal children, soon ac- 
quired or learned While some may not recognize the strength 
and importance of this need for personality secunty all the m 
havior of normal persons is powerfully influenced oy the stress 
this need sets up The personality becomes unadjusted when 
one IS too severely thwarted in his efforts to secure reasonable 
ego satisfaction Man cannot live without recognition and re- 
sponse from others As we shall see more and more clearly, the 
ego or self moUve dnves individuals to countless efforts to ap- 
pear well It impels them to make an impression, to be sought 
after, to gam publiaty, to cover up inconsistencies, and to win 
the plaudits or others 

C3) The need to ntirtwe and care for other inembers of so- 
ciety by o^ermg them recognition, syrnpathy, and generous serv 
»ce This social motive is best served in connection with the 
home and Its protechon, its intimate love, and thereanngof chil 
dren It may and should find further expression in the vanous 
vocations and professions as well as in generous behavior toward 

• Cf V E Fister Autt>-Correctwism The Psychology of Nervousness 
The Caxton Pnnters 1937 Chap 3 
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the human race in general Unfortunalcly, many do not rccog 
mze this important racial or soaal motive It is, netenheless, 
essenual to happiness and personality intcgnty, to mental licallh 
an sKia grouth Tins motue has been to a great extent over 
looked, in spite of the great emphasis given it in religious teach 
mgs and in the personal lives or the heroes of the ages Its im 
poilance has been amply demonstrated m out better societies, 
and in the mitings of persons gifted svith unusual insight into 
the processes of human nature 


Importance of Balanced Satisfaction of Needs 
As far as s\e hnoiv, then, these are the basic needs of man 
whether he recognizes them as such or not A halanced satis- 
laction or expression of all of these needs is essential to what ne 
nemmonfy call good personahty It ,s human nature to sect 
satisfaction of bodily and ego recogniuon needs To realize such 
satisfaction to a temperate extent is clearly good and right In 
dMd, to fail to do so sometimes leads to mental and physical dis 
oriers But for reasons that ne shall attempt to explain in the 
a “o" pracuce to neglect the generous sen 

ice need One should contnbute to the welfare of other mem 
to do this leads to psychological im 
n e 0 contnbute to the needs of others cxccssiv^, to the 
neglect of reasonable sausfaction of personal needs, rhay also 
result in psycholomcal disturbances This situation indicates 
the complexity of human nature It explains os well why bu 
man nature was fonnerly regarded as bemg perverse 

In short, human nature u a name for the tendency of all of us 
to seek to satisfy the inner stresses that automatically arise when 
our basic needs are not being met In a complex and frequently 
r ng civi izauon like ours, the achievement of such a bal 
ance is anything but simple This view of human nature is very 
different from the one advanced by the old theory of moral 
deprawty According to the innate sinfulness theory, man is 
’’ra '<*>nned by gradual but severe 

methiris On our adjustment basis man is a morally neulral 
mdividud and IS chametenzed by complex needs that must be 
reasonably well met m a well balanced way if he is to maintain 

and‘;“ii"2ZSet™‘' 
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II 


III \VIIY MUST WE BALANCE OUR MOTIVES? 

The best proof that there must be a proper balance among 
human motives or needs in order to insure both the happiness 
of individuals and the welfare of society is probably found in 
the experience of the reader If he will recall individuals who 
do little but concentrate on one need, he will find much unhap 
piness among them We loiow, for example, how unpopular 
and unhappy the person becomes who spends much of his en 
ergy satisfying physical needs Miser, gourmand, glutton, and 
rake are all words which express disapproval of some excessive 
form of this type of behavior We also know that the desire for 
recognition when not properly realized leads to egotism and 
many bizarre ivajrs of attracting attention by stunts and even 
enme 

The need for extending generous action is so little realized 
that It is difficult to offer an example where excess has caused 
maladjustment, but we can all recall people who have received 
recognition and who have the means to satisfy their physical 
needs but who are nevertheless unhappy Such individuals have 
failed to recognize the fact that man lives m a social world and 
that he must contnbute to life around him 

A study of the actions of people thus indicates that those who 
ha\e been able to develop a sausfactory balance between their 
egoistic and social (selfless) motives are the ones who get along 
with the least friction They are usually the ones who were for 
tunate enough to receive an appropriate home training that pro- 
vided them iviih a feeling of personal secunty, gave them an 
adequate preparation m dealing effectively with people and thus 
enabled them to feel both successful and socially acceptable 
Such people are adjusted to the requirements of their own na 
tures as well as to the demands of the environment around them 
On the contrary individuals who have by unfortunate circum 
stances been denied this feeling of personal worth and this ability 
to get along with people often indulge in all sorts of deceitful 
anti social and self-exalting antics These undesirable traits 
which psychologists call attempted adjustment forms of be- 
havior when earned to excess lead to unpopulanty and personal 
unhappiness 
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The Causes of Nervous Disorders 
A ntunber of psjchologists have concluded from their clinical 
studies that nervousness and even worse afflictions may result 
from continued failure to work out a satisfactory blend of the 
egoistic and soaal motives It is apparent that no indmdual of 
normal intelhgence can confine hts interests to securing satisfac- 
tion of either the ego (self) or the selfless (social) motne and 
maintain a balanced personality TTiat is to say, neither the man 
who Ignores his personal need for achievement and recogmoon 
nor the individual who willingly neglects his social obligations 
can expect to enjoy a normal emotional life It is from a failure 
to blend these complementary motives that many nervous ail 
ments anse 


The FtinctJtm of Nervous Symptoms 
Furthermore, psjchologists have suggested the significant fact 
that nenous symptoms are probably checks brought on by an 
unbalanced personality to keep it from going to eieii further 
lengths in Us march toward an utter breakdoum When such 
breakdown does occur, it maj take the form of prostration nu 
ade, or even insanity The nervous symptom is often a halanc- 
mg device which the imhappy personality adopts in an effort to 
sou e the problem of avoiding hirdier unbalance In this sense 
nerv ous symptoms such as fears, infenonty feelings, and nerv ous 
illnesses, sene a useful purpose But such disorders represent 
extreme measures which might readily have been avoided if the 
individual concerned had been able previously to adopt a bal 
anced stjle of life, that is if he had lived a pattern of life in 
which egoistic motives and generous social impulses had been 
blended m a balanced program of living 

In the life of the well-adjusted person, both the normal desire 
for self recognition and the need for extending assistance to his 
fellow men may find lealiiauon m such balance This happy 
outcome may be seen in the case of the consaentious teacher 
who not only achieves distinction for herself but who serves her 
pupils unstinting!) In her life, egoism Csclf-secuntj) and the 
more generous soaal motive are realized and blended in fine 
balance She has met the baste requirements of her nature and 
thus reaps the reward of satisfaaoiy adjustment. 
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The Importance of Balanced Living 

It should be dear, therefore, that there is no evil in seeking a 
temperate and balanced outlet for the kind of self Cego) recog- 
nition that we have been describing A man must nurture his 
mvn self respect and desire for success if he is to resist emotional 
disorders and achieve the kind of personality that can serve so- 
ciety well On the other hand, man must give of his means and 
his energy to the nurture of less fortunate individuals who are in 
distress If he persistently fails to blend self interest with recog- 
nition of soaal obligations he is likely to fall heir to the unhappy 
state of emotional imbalartce that so often results from too 
marked disregard for the more selfless social motive 

The pnnciple of balance as descnbed seems in a way simple 
Yet It IS widely violated It is even neglected by wnters of popu 
lar books on how to get on m the world and make friends The 
pnncipal weakness in the teachings of these well meaning in 
dmduals is that they lead the reader to believe that all he has to 
do to be popular is to start being considerate of the other fellow, 
or perhaps, to perform those acts that are known to invite favor 
able responses Actually, as most of us know, once an individual 
has become thoroughly self-centered, his psychological attitude 
toward this t5pe of behavior is so strong that he finds it very 
difficult to enter upon a program of soaal living A great deal 
must be done by way of changing his basic outlook on life before 
such an individual can even make a start toward performing acts 
of good will 

Most people do not realize that the self-centered neurotic 
Cnervous patient) enjoys his condition more than he does an at 
tempted generous action for others He has developed his con 
dition as a defense against further loss of the feeling of secunty 
Having no one else in particular to cater to him, he revels in his 
own little world where he can find solace for his ego by pamper 
mg himself Efforts to lead the neurotic out of himself fre- 
quently are futile, because, since he is largely devoid of fnends 
and interests, the loss of his own self sympathy would force him 
back into the cruel world of relentless competition and distaste- 
ful soaal obligations 

In the case of moderately self-centered persons, the pnnaple 
would be the same But the resistance of the individual to social 
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inBuences would, of course, be less striking and baffling. This 
brief explanation should show us why an unpopular man or 
wom^ cannot always, upon reading a “success” book, proceed to 
use the ^ggestions given and become well adjusted. There is 
more internal resistance to the suggestions given in 
the book than there is motive to perform them. Entrancing 
stories of strategy in handling people do not change deep^et 
pwchological attitudes that have been developing over a period 
of many years. * ® 

Adjustment in the Animal World 
s^rching for the possible cause of man’s failure to keep 
hir^elf in a state of psychological balance, we can perhaps do 
no TCtter than observe the ways of animals. In the animal world 
we do not find personahty disorders similar to those so commonly 
observed among human beings. This is probably because ani- 
mals possess less of what we call self-consaousness, and they arc 
ronsequenuy less capable of developing cases of self-or<go-in* 
nation. Although they seek for certain satisfactions, they do not 
WOTk to advance themselves or to perpetuate their names for pos* 

, t hsve less definite ego-striWng motives. 

1 heir behavior tak« the form of satisfaction of bodily needs and 
attennon to the racial welfare of their respective spedes They 
m\e heely of their energy and of hfe itself when die welfare of 
1C ^ 1 ^ '^en the simple amoeba reproduces it- 

self It loses ite identity completely. After the salmon spaivns it 
gives up Its life. When the male honey-bee completes the act of 
reproduction it dies. And we are ail familiar \rith the heroic 
selt-sacnfice of dogs, cats, wld animals, and foivls, even, when 
thar young are attacked. Even the proud stallion and the fero- 
aous bull protect their mates and forage for food in their behalf 
when required by circumstances to do so. 

Mans Proclivity for SelfAnterest 
In the case of man we find a different story. Man is self- 
consaous and is pfted with a peculiarly marked capadty for 
cate^g to himseTf. Thus his biologi^ or sodal motive, de- 
signed by nature to insure the perotuarion and nurture of the 
race, far^s i^If more or less outdistanced by its more egoistic 
nral. i o his own partial destruction, man has discovert that 
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iLe burden of C^'^ng, sbanng, and sacnficing is a gnevous one 
He has learned that b) the simple expediency of refusing to 
shoulder this burden he can be free to enjoy self-centered satis- 
factions 

Thus, little by little, man has come to atoid the pnmary obh 
gation of attention to his broad raaa! or social functions With 
the coming of the man) luxuncs attendant upon the rise of our 
great machine age, man has gnen himself over more and more to 
self interests llic hundred and one \va\s in which all of us 
accomplish our egoistic purposes arc familiar to eterjone 
Through it all \\c can obserte the personality disorders that anse 
in the h\es of those who indulge m egoistic pursuits to the ex 
elusion of social motacs 

Man IS, thus, peculiarly susceptible to personalit) disorders 
He does not seem to realize that his mtegnt), his happiness, and 
the stabiht)’ of soaety depend upon his ining a balanced life in 
which egoistic and social interests are nicely blended into a 
mutual pattern of hung True, there are broad limits within 
uhich indindual prwrams of living may vary and still be what 
'\e designate as ps)xhologically normal but to a reasonable ex- 
tent there must oc a balanced blend of ego-sausfaction and ex 
pressions of selfless acuon 

Why Man's Nature >lppcnrs Evil 
The necessity of balancing our motives illustrates further the 
complexity of man's nature It suggests why he finds it so easy 
to fail in character and personality building This difficulty 
may be what theologians have in mind when they speak of mans 
tendency toward sm and evil, surely an unscientific and over 
simple explanation The motive-balancing explanation does not 
necessanly constitute the final word m the matter yet it takes 
into consideration more of the known facts of human nature 
With no preconceived ideas it studies the many details of man’s 
behavior with a view to understanding the biological and psy 
chological needs that motivate his actions 
We may have here, too, a clue to what Dr Alexis Carrel 
complains about so forably in his hook Man The Unknown 
According to him, man has unthinkingly fashioned a great Indus 
tnal civilization to which his nature is not adapted This civi 
lization man cannot control and under its impact he is gradually 
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declining spiritually, morally, and intellectually All of which 
IS said to be caused by the fact that man does not imderstand his 
ovvn nature and is making \ery httle headway towarf domg so 
Of course, one s position m the matter of w hether the race is de- 
clining depends upon his standards of \alue in the moral and so- 
called spintual fields But we should like to suggest that pos 
sibly some tangible knowledge concerning the control of the 
ps)chological nature of man may be de\ doping that is not so 
apparent to those who are pnmanly concemM wath the biologi 
cal saences We say this in all earnestness, realizing that full 
knowledge of as comphcated an object of study as the human 
personahty must necessarily inidude the contnbunons of all the 
saences Psychologists can offer only those addiuons to knoisl 
edge which then own researches and clinical observations make 
possible These maj, however, be rery raluable. 

Characteristics of One sided Emphasis 
Just a word about both the pwcholomcally trained and tin 
trained who have recendv published looks deroted to the 
proposal that the hope of the indisidual and of soaet} hes m a 
return to straight, imselfish, socialized hving, that is to living 
romparable to the kind advocated for centuries in scriptural wTit 
mgs It IS clear that the contnbuuons made in these books are 
vduable. That the practice of tbexr teachings in the h\es of 
people in general would greatly improve soaety goes without say- 
mg Nevertheless, according to our analj-sis of the processes of 
human nature, most of these w-ntings fall short of a full recogni 
tion of the problems mvolved in that they stress the more selfless 
soaahzed side of hfe almost exclusively True, many indiwduals 
have been so thoroughly self-centerOT most of their daj3 that 
what they really need is experience in being respectful of others 
and consaous of their soaal obb^uons 

There are people however, who have been so harshly treated 
and dominatm from infancy in then efforts to make something 
of thar own hv es and ambmons that their primary needs for the 
present lie along the lines of sdf realizanon Furmermore there 
are some cases illustraung extreme woism as merely a misguided 
reaction against years of enforced selfless hvnng Imbalance can 
fall either way Each indivodual must be built up vvhenever 
possible along the exact hnes of his imbalance Some indi- 
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wduals need satisfaction of the desire for legitimate personal rec- 
ognition Others must balance their personalities by attending 
to their obligations to soaety But the great value of altruistic 
behanor in general must not be overlooks And let us remem 
ber the important fact, not usually recognized by those who most 
need such insight, that generous acts, once they get started, bnng 
m their wake die very recognition and genuinely warm response 
from others that a starved ego craves 

IV WIAT DO PSYCHOANALYSTS SAY ABOUT PERSONALITY? 

People who are interested in Iceepinc in touch with the vanous 
theones relaung to personality disomers have sometimes won 
dered just what the psychoanalysts are trying to tell us These 
people are concerned as well with the adequacy of psychoanalytic 
proposals to explain the motives of human nature Perhaps a 
oncf account of these systems will serve to point out contrasts 
mth our balance-among mouves proposal 

Freud s Idea of Life Motives 
According to Sigmund Freud the founder of psychoanalysis, 
the teal dnving mouve in life is the desire for sexual gratification 
But Freud uses the word sex m the broad pleasure or love sense 
of that term, Dunag the child s infant days this craving finds 
adequate expression in such elementary life processes as sucking 
at the breast or bottle, sleeping and elimination He also finds 
pleasurable satisfaction in thumb sucking the caresses of his 
mother, and manipulauon of the more sensitive areas of his body 
This gives free scope to his libido or life drive for sexual satis 
factions As the child grows older he soon learns that there are 
soaal regulations which place taboos on the free expression of 
these pleasures Thus he develops a self-consciousness which 
tnes to keep its face in relation wth others while at the same 
tune endeavonng to continue enjoyment of the sensual pleasures 

Hovp Conflict Arises m the Child 
Naturally, this dual effort sets up a conflict in the life of the 
child which at first tends to make for resistance to soaal de- 
mands But many of these conflicts ace said ultimately to lead to 
attempted repression of the eiouc cravings So it comes about 
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that the child is torn benveen conflicting desires for sodal ap- 
proval and for sexual gratiGcation, as general sensual pleasu^ or 
attachment to loved ones. Those who are in sufficient control of 
their repressed desires get along well except for ocxasional dreams 
and sh'ps of the tongue ; but the unfortunate man or woman nho 
finds the gap benveen Ae ideals of sodal living and cravings for 
sensual piWsure too great to be reconciled, b^mes the wcdm 
of neiv’ousness, fantastic dreams, various forms of illness, pessi- 
mism, and other symptoms of conflict. 

Psychoaiialy'tic Escapes from Conflict 

As an escape from constant conflict between sodal regula- 
tions and suppressed desires, tbe individual is said to deraop 
unconsdously a variety of adjustment processes that are de- 
signed to drain off his tensions. These include Ci) repression, 
or the forcing into the unconsdous of distressing thoughts and 
feelmgs; (aj synihoUzation, or dream symbols standing for 
tabooed cravings; C3) rationalisation, or gishig plausible 
cuses for irregulariries in conduct; C4) suhUmation, or tbe substi- 
tution of soaally acceptable pleasures for ihe infantile sexual im- 
pulses; C5) projection, or sdf-jusnfication through blaming 
others or obstades and thus saus^ing the ego, and C 6 ) convert 
SiOn, or the release of emotional tensions due to repressed im- 
pulses through the spread of sexual desires throughout parts or 
the body, as in hj’stena. 

How sucx£ssful the ego and the super-ego Cconsdence) svill 
ultimately be in controlling the restless actiwties of tbe uncon- 
saous means es’ewthing to the emerging personality. Accord- 
ing to Freud, much depends upon tbe extent of erotic satisfaction 
enjoyed m infancy. Tbe child who drew a bounteous mother 
should, as a result of granficatioo in feeding ^coupled with su^ 
cessful weaning), tend to become t^timistic and well poised- 
The child who was disappointed in nursing and other forms of 
sadsFaction would be inclined to bectsme nervous and pessimisdc- 
This is the Freudian viesvpoint on personality development. 

Adler’s Theory of ihe Inferiority Complex 

Alfred Adler s system of individual psychology suggests much 
the same idea of a conflict between opposite desires. According 
to him these are the demands of sode^ and the suppressed roo- 
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tivcs of the unconsdous. In this case the ‘libido,” or life drive, 
is for jwcr, for mastery over others. Naturally, disappointments 
are inc%’iiablc in such a quest, and as a result marked feelings of 
inferiority arc said to spring up. Tliese feelings lead to efforts 
at cotnvensation (atoning for the deficicnc )0 which may take 
citlier legitimate or anti*social direction. As examples of the 
former, Milton, though blind; Demosthenes, though a stutterer; 
and Becthcn’cn, though partly deaf, strove successfully to excel 
in their respective areas of inferiority. Braggarts, bullies, and 
gangsters may be cited as examples of individuals who have com- 
pensated in unfortunate sva)’S for their feelings of inferiority. 
The point is that all are striving for power and recognition. 
Tlieir behavior must be interpreted in the light of how success- 
ful they have been in attaining such recognition. 

The p^ohoanalytic doctrine advocated by C. G. Jung, another 
pupil ot Freud, is not unlike Adler's, except 10 him the motivating 
force in life is the desire to make progress — the urge to get on in 
life. This urge is broader than sex and includes religion as well 
as artistic interests. Failure to get on in the struggle for existence 
may lead to infantile repression or the tendency to give up the 
life struggle in favor of the protections of childhood. Jung also 
emphasized the dual tendency of roan to strive toward the good 
as Avell as to^vard the amt-moral. 

Psychoanalysis and the Doctrine of Evil 

From this brief summary it is evident that psychoanalysts have 
their oum notions as to what needs constitute the motives of 
human nature. They think in terras of driving appetites which 
soon get their possessors into trouble due to their conflicts with 
the ideals of society, but which persist enough in their endeavors 
to find satisfaction so that they influence behavior in many de- 
tailed ways. This doctrine is practically a modem substitute for 
instinct psychology and the older doctrine of original sin. How- 
ever, due to the glamorous nature of the psychoanalytic theories, 
they have enjoyed wide popularity. Regardless of the position 
one takes in this matter, it most be admitted that the ideas and 
methods of treatment of psychoanalysis have profoundly influ- 
enced modem thinking, writing, and clinical practice. 
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Shortcomings of Psychoanalysts 

Yet one feels that there is something lacking in the psycho- 
analytic system It has not offered a satisfactory explanation for 
the personahty disorders of many types of patients Neither has 
It relieved their sorry condition to any great extent Psjcho- 
analysis offers many nimble and often ingemons explanations of 
the procKses of behavior It belietes it has a logical system of 
cause and effect m the neurosis field It explains nervous symp- 
toms as disguised outlets for sexual suppressions or for the will to- 
povTCr motive We see that psychoanalysis is based on partial 
truths It has built a great structure on the rather insecure foun 
d^on of a lirmted analj-sis of the complexities of human nature 
rhw cnbasm is of course true of all psychological swtems in 
uding our own interpretations but it is particularly prominent 
in systems of Freud Adler and Jung These psychoanalysts rec- 
ognized that there is a strong tendency in man to satisfy his per 
sonal desires or to advance his own ego They apparendy did 
not r«lae that excessive indulgence of the ego-smving motive 
may lead toward utter prostration or complete personality break 
dovms Instead they contend that it is the thwarting of the 
OTder desires m the form of the demands of social ideals that 
bnngs about nervousness 

Furthermore psychoanalysts neglect to emphasize the fact that 
to be emotionally healthy man must balance his legitimate ego 
inotive by attending to Kis soaal obligations In short the psy 
choanalysts say that nervous troubles anse from the suppression 
?,.P desires or of the dnve for domination over others 

e are ^OTOsing that sucdi nervous difficulties anse as a reaction 
against the failure of the individual to combine in satisfactory 
balance his legitimate ego needs with his frequendy unrecog- 
nized duty to contribute to the welfare of the group Whole- 
some personality grows out of harmony among complementary 
^mes not from expression or sublimatron of enl tendenaes 
1 he road to adjustment ts by rvaj of bring successfullr tn a man 
net that enables or at least assists others to lire equally liappil) 
Besidra the sex motive is neither evil not selfish It is probably 
basitally an expression of self negation in favor of racial ptopa 
{ration and mirtiir** ^ ^ 
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V \VKAT DOES GOOD PERSONAtnY MEAN TO SOCIETY? 

We can now summanze bnefly the matenals of the chapter 
and point out their importance for the welfare of soaety and the 
race But before doing so ive should perhaps remind the reader 
again that our discussion thus far is intended to represent an 
cnerview of the content of the book Details and case presenta 
tions have been avoided since they will follow logically as the 
treatment expands into vanous aspects of the problems of per 
sonahty and life 

Tlie Modem Conception of Personality 
Our modem idea of personality is a definite one It includes, 
m addition to one’s pattern of soaal skills, his facilities for meet 
mg the requirements of his own inner nature as well as for mak 
mg harmonious adjustments to the many obligations of the prac 
tical world around him In order to fulfill these personal and 
soaal requirements in a tvay that makes for harmony and per 
sonal happiness, one must find satisfaction of, and give expres 
Sion to, tne basic motives of life These motiv es or needs include 
Cl) the requirements of physical well being, (2) the desire to be 
recognized as an individual of worth, ability, and independence, 
3 nd C3) the need for contributing to society and the race by 
offenng sympathy, care, and recogniuon to those who need such 
assistance The desire for reasonable freedom to work out one s 
own plans and purposes may also be recognized as a fundamental 
Human need 

The good personality ts defined, then, as the one in vphich a 
reasonably adequate balance among all these motives has been 
achieved Such a personality is in the nature of the case ad 
justed It has met the requirements of its fundamental nature as 
We know it Thus the good personality is the one m which the 
individual has enjoyed enough of the matenal things of life to 
keep him from physical dedine, m which he has achieved 
enough success and recognition to provide the all important feel 
ing of personal acceptance, and m which he has expended a rea 
sonable amount of his energy ra contnbuting to soaal welfare 
The fact that there are a very gratifying number of such men 
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and women m our soaety today shotra dear!) that desirable 
pKsonahtiK can be and hat e been achiei ed We must lend our 
, ses to the tasb of leammg bow such desirable results are 
roug t about We must also do eserytlung in our power to 
^mote the application of this Inow ledge in homes and schools 
Ihus as the frontiers of Inowledge are pushed back we can 
hope to change in part at least the present widespread practice 
children grow up in a haphazard and uncontrolled way 
e ha\e enough knowledge of the rudiments of human nature 
now to enable us to rear children a hundredfold more intelli 
genUy than we usually do We believe that recogmnon of the 
handamentals of human nature as set forth m this chapter m 
adequate as they may be should enable soaetv to go far m de- 
ve opmg m Its children and youth the good personality that we 
have been descnbmg or 


Importance of Good Persomhty to Soaety 
"nie value to soaety of a healthy increase in the number of 
weU^^djust^ mdnaduals should be apparent It would mean a 
^ft av^ from what some caU a dog eat dog style of Lfe It 
, “5® S^cstly the burden of chronic nervousness which 
IS tymc^ of our av^non The improvement of personahty 
would be the natural and fundamental way to stem the nde of 
lavvlessness It represents a definite approach to the problem of 
balancmg mdwidual freedom and ambiDon with soaahzed oul 
oo and piacnces Such unprovement might concewably le- 
duce to a gonaderable ejttent the necessitj of seelang continually 
or soaa panatsas or cure-alls that is it might minimize the 
number of s^em« designed to ease the economic strains of the 
less succes^ without m any way helpmg them to increase their 
personal effiaency 

There IS much to commend the plan of attemptmg to improve 
soaet) by bnnging up the collective quality of the mdlV^dll3U 
who rompn^ ,t It ,s doubtful whether a self-directive emo- 
nonaUy stable and soaally weU-adjusted group of individuals 
1 1 . concerned wnth paternalistic programs of 

soaal betterment It is a matter of whether we are King to ap- 
p^A our reW by strengthening the foundation of our soaal 
structure or whether we are content to anker with its superstrue- 
m e prefer to attempt to build aazens who are not only 
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disposed to oeate a more equitable society but who can get along 
very well under relatively ngoious conditions 
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II IS THE ADJUSTED UFE DETERMINED 
BY REASON? 


We have sketched the more basic features of human nature 
as they are known to students of personality today Our 
next step is to consider man s basic needs in the develop- 
ment of the well adjusted life We are also interested in 
determining how much guidance we can expect from our 
reasoning powers To eiqilam more clearly these issues 
we propose to develop our conclusions in terms of the fol- 
lowing questions : 

I Is Reason Our Guide to Behavior? 

II What Avenue Leads to the Adjusted Life ? 

III Where Do We Get Our Attitudes Toward Life ? 

IV What Changes Do Soaal Demands Make m Us? 

V Is there Reason m the Progress of Mankind ? 




II IS THE ADJUSTED LIFE DETERMINED 
BY REASON? 


I IS REASON OUR GUIDE TO BEHAVIOR? 

Investigation has revealed much knowledge concerning the 
deeper motives of human nature and given us new insight into 
the science of man Questions of grave import for the welfare 
of the individual and the race also anse We refer particularly 
to the problem of whether the well-ordered life is pnmanly de- 
termined by reason If men guide their actions by the dictates 
of reason the task of adjusting personality to life is a relatively 
simple one On such a basis we could merely point out in clear 
perspective the intelligent way of making life adjustments and 
expect normal and well mfoimed individuals to profit thereby 
and h\e accordingly That people do not follow such a course 
IS known to all That they cannot is not so well understood 
Many people still cling to the belief that to Inow the right is to 
do the n^t Studies in the character field have shoivn the 
fallacy of this idea They have shown that one must be disposed 
to do right as well as to know what ts rtght 

Is Action Determined hy Attitude ? 

Does this mean that we are at the mercy of our attitudes? 
Or has the progress of the race been made possible by man s supe- 
rior intelligence ? Such questions show us that the problem is 
anything but a simple one Psychologists believe, hoivever, that 
the solution is tied up in the answer to a more fundamental 
problem 

The real issue is What are the real needs or driving factors 
»« human nature ? At the present time there is no final answer 
Yet the reader will recall diat in our preceding chapter we ar- 
rived at a solution that has been shown to be capable to a great 
extent of explaining the direebons that man’s actions tend to 
take We found that C*) the need for %anous necessary bodily 
satisfactions, (2) the need for realization of the powerful desire 
to be accepted as an individual of -worth, and (3^ the frequently 
Unrecognized need for contributing to the welfare of others of 
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the race, constitute the main hnes of incentive to action These 

are the drives or moUves of •personality And they appear to te 

related to the halanang pnnople in life which frequently bnn^ 

about nervous symptoms as attempted checks against too much 

attention to one of the fundamental needs at the expense of the 

others 


The Role of Intelligence tn Life Adjustment 
Where, then, does intelligence as a problem-solvmg agen^ 
come in? So far as ne know, first of all, it falls outside of the 
field of personahty motives Intelligence must therefore be re- 
garded as an adjusove factor in man that serves rather than 
guttles the basic dnving motives of his personahty Our onginal 
childhood motives soon become increased to literally hundreds 
or thousands of wishes, desires, and impulses to behave m ce^ 
tavn ways Out intelligence becomes the agency for furthering 
the demands of these mouves Although it is true that motives 
and intellect are related parts of the v^ole pattern of the pet 
sonality, we tend to do what our motiv es prompt us to do and 
then to use our intellects to justify outselv es For the most part* 
we justify our way through life We seek saosfaction for our 
desires and tiy to convince ourselves that because we make many 
fine moves vve are being guided by logical reasoning 

Actually we are being dnven by our motives We are using 
what we call reasoning, thinking, planning, and the like m 
duang the stresses which the motives set up This is espeaaJJ) 
true in connection with those life activities which further out 
basic needs and ambitions If we are sufficiently hungry, v'C 
think of food and take active steps toward secunng the same i 
we are in pain we make intelligent moves design^ to relieve the 
stress If we are anxious to make a good impression vvntli 
one, we groom ourselves well and proceed to put on our bes 
manners In case vve are desirous or selling something or j 
ing a new position, we muster all the inlelugent arguments ario 
selling points that our intellect can produce When we vnsb to 
convert someone to our cause or conv^^ce others of the virtues 
of our moral codes, we wax eloquent in our flights of reason 
It seems, then, that reason *$ not oitr incentive to action It 
rather the servant of behavior, the latter being determined by toc 
deeper dnvnng forces of motive and need We recognirc, o 
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that teachers shoiJd focus their efforts first of all on the develof 
““t students of emotionalized atntudes. 

Ihis means advocating education for the development of so- 
cia y ^irahle attitudes and convictions of right and tvrong. It 
makes this goal equal or superior to the advancement of sdendfe 
knowledge and intellectuaf brilliancy. One program provides a 
solid basis for constructive living, the other offers a way of satisfy 
purposes of the learner, be they virtuous or self 
r . very bright people frequently use their intellectual 

powers to further criminal ends is evident. That such indiviJ 
uals seldom live a happy wellordered life is frequently forgotten 


n. WHATjlVENUI!tEH)STOTHKAnjnSTI!l>I.irE? 


Intellect and the Welfare of Society 

thiV*VI°' ® 1'* “™P'“ of social difficulties into which 

tW™ “ c’’“‘ intellects of immoral people have 

Saenusts, philosophers, p^chologists, great divines, 
tonnint rk ’ educators, and even laymen are hegmning 

te^ntthemoutfrequentlv. Aspreviouslymendoned,Dt Alens 
on t '"5 “"“‘fouibfe W called attendon to the fact that 
affair'^ T-'i deveropment has resulted m a state of 

nn^ ? c crearions of the human mind ate get- 

ting out of control and threaten to devour our dvilization. Such 
development has apparently been dictated by the unguided efforts 
ot men feoid of both social vision and knowledge of the require- 
menK ot huinan namre. A situanon has developed that threatens 
os f"‘f,"hical possibilities. Instead of leading 

tklss tk ^ of individual and sodal happiness. sa)S 

thi^uthor, science has beliajed US. 

loS! F“cnt anthor recendy read die conclusions of two well 
wksr n ° uStsts, I»th or whom are much concerned over 
to us n “pahle but often unbridled intellects have done 
of ^ gentlemen recounts a rather disquieting 

him of the futility 5 using na- 
I?™' ".'U-avijvKted hfe. He Llieves he has 

sistenco^*^^”^ many a person into greater incon- 

mSfod"'* 1!°'° ™^'J','han any amount of bdief in simple 

, 1 f ''S'™ “"fd P°“iHy <<<>- The other 

psycliologut laments the demoraliring iSuIts of using sdennSe 
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knou ledge for self-graufication instead of devotmg it to the more 
wholesome ends of soaal and laaal betterment He declares 
that such a program can never result in a satisfactory balancing 
of egoistic and soaal motives He regards such balance as being 
a condition requisite to sound mental health and racial progress 

The Fallacy of Intellectual Education 
Professor George S Counts of Columbia University has ad 
\ ocated the abandonment of what he calls the ' fallacy of intellec- 
tuahstic education” in the public schools As Dr Counts points 
out, the receiver of such an education may be so devoid of (in 
doctnnated) soaal ideals and personally accepted moral pnna- 
ples that nothing surs him Being interested mainly in the more 
abstract, pure^cience aspect of the social as well as the physical 
and biological saences, he cannot get interested in the general 
problem of human suffenng and mjusuce He is unable to ap- 
preaate the fundamental nature of some of the more basic rules 
of living and other homely but indispensable foundations of 
group life 

The possible undesirable conduct of misguided intellect seems 

r te apparent Yet we are not inclined to be so pessimistic 
ut tne problem as some appear to be It seems that our 
knowledge of the essentials of human nature as presented m the 
preceding chapter offers clues to attainable solutions But be- 
fore we proceed to a discussion of the possibilities of a satisfac 
tory life plan, we must give some attention to the plight of both 
young and old who exalt intellect above soaal attitudes 

The Ongm of Moral Codes 

A bnef study of the histoncal development of our many so 
aal standards and moral codes is usually suffiaent to convince 
anyone that they have arisen for the most part in response to 
man’s search for a better way of life They are welfare doc 
tones that have served practical needs in the development of so- 
aety They are the results of the many growing pains the race 
has encountered in its quest for individual adjustment and soaal 
harmony Some of these standards, like changing styles and 
temporary emergency regulations, are of minor importance and 
need not be regarded as pillars of social sohdanty Others like 
the mamage msutunon, the sancbty of contracts, loyalty to our 
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fellow men, and honor in financial matters are of great irapot 
t^ce in holding soaety together. On a practical basis these and 
rfnular human regulations nave proved their tvorth as sodal \vel 
fare pnndples. A well-ordered community is alwaj'S such be- 
cause most of its drizens respect and exemplify these prmaples. 

But the critical point of our discussion is that these stancunb 
of common behawor are not primarily creations of logic or sdeo- 
tific reasoning. They are racial achievements in constructhv 
hving, not brain-children of our super-intellectuals. Further- 
more, when subjected to analyris by cold logic they often tum 
out to be indefensible. TTiis is particularly true of some of our 
moral codes. And that in the face of the fact that these codes 
have in themselves proved to be indispensable in cementing our 
Kicial relations. In short, we do not regulate ourselves pnmsrily 
by intellectually determined considerations. Undirected inter 
^®^^ 2 lism, brilliant though it may be, sometimes tends to lead 
avTOy from rather than toward common security and happin®^ 
Tne better rules of the came by which we hve are what fliey are 
beause they offer a reahzation of our fundamental needs. 

So vve condude that our finer moral values and soda! stand 
atds^in general represent the proven way to find a balance of 
rnans need for offering selfless service on the one hand and 
of achieving personal distinction on the other. Thus, if we hare 
resp^t for basic codes and hve in harmony with intelligent per* 
sonal convictions, v\e are on the road to the adjusted hfe Pure 
reason cannot be our mam guide, because it provides no real 
Uv e. It IS not a stress producing need. Reason is the sen ant of 
"hen the modv-es are immoral or ego-centnc the 
mtellect actually leads their possessor to even greater difficulties^ 

It is important that one’s basic raodves be sound. 

Examples of Misguided Reason 

E-xamples of the inconsistencies that appear when misguided 
rrawn is exalted above moral principles are common A client 
or the author s was explaimng the difficuldes he was having vritb 
ms suppcKedly ‘'\^ictonan” w-ife who, acmrding to the husband, 
did not understand or appreaate the modem w-ay in married life 
My w-ife, he said, “objects to my attendons to other women on 
the groimd that the mamage vow calls for faithfulness to h<^ 
alone. Now to me that is an ultra-simple and completely old* 
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fashioned notion When you analyze it what is there so im 
portant about the mamage contract? You buy a mamage h 
cense from a avil service employee A minister or a justice of 
the peace, both of whom are matenal creatures like myself, stirs 
up the air by producing vibrations that can be picked up by the 
machinery of the ear within the proper range The man and 
woman concerned speak a couple of words which are commonly 
used in tnfling convenabons They are then licensed to live to- 
gether as biological and soaal beings " 

What,’ asked the client, ‘ is there so sacred about that to an 
educated man ? ’ We must confess that from the standpoint of 
one on whom the ncher values of age-old morals and raaal 
achievements are thus lost, there is apparently nothing very hal 
lowed about the physics and chenustry of the mamage ceremony 
But think of the loss to the race of a widespread acceptance of 
such an analysis of the mamage relation Furthermore we can 
still subscribe to the old saying that wisely declares the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating Our fnend was admittedly very 
unhappy Following the loss of his faithful wife he dnftea from 
had to worse, losing what fnends he had eventually drugging 
himself with culbst wnnngs and doctnnes 
Anodier case is illusttauve A certain young man who was 
much given to personal vices when checks up about the course 
he was taking replied somethmg Lke this Having dispelled the 
old myth of responsibility to a supposed personal God why 
should I be concerned about your puritanical morals ? My anal 
ysis of this earthly walk shows me that it is merely a sojourn be- 
tween two darknesses I came out of one blackness and ivill end 
up by bemg engulfed in another Why shouldn 1 1 have as good 
a bme as possible in the meantime? Why crucify my flesh and 
he subject to your cramping standards? They are impossible ex 
cept to a prude And why should I he concerned about the 
chasbty of the girl I marry? What is wrong with a woman of 
the world that cannot he ascnbed to the prejudice of narrow 
minds? 1 propose to have a good time and get by with as much 
immediate pleasure as possible 

Importance of Standards of Btght and Wrong 
This IS the view of the extreme advocate of "logical reasomng 
It IS hard to refute on purely saenbfic grounds that is it is hard 
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to meet when the individual lacks respect for the more homely 
but raaally important moral achievements However this is 
not really a case of the rule of reason over convictions It is 
rath« an ^xample of the my the intellect is used as a tool to 
justify undesirable motives T*he desire so often prompts the 
action and the intellect jusuBes the course that the action takes 
could multiply examples but the point is no doubt clear 
We believe that the fallacy of the bnlhant mind in moral mat 
ers IS fairly %vell exposed LacLng respect for the really stabi 
iizing Mntrols of conduct and being dnven by sbfting desires 
e individual of capable intellect frequently tries to ignore our 
most cherished social codes He calls reason his guide not real 
izing that the true purposes of existence are determined by deeper 
considerations In a sense such a person is unanswerable m that 
he does not take into account the stabibzing influence of cer 
tern «andards of right and wrong and of a wholesome attitude 
toward the welfare of soaety fn the larger vieiv all of these 
tactors must be taken into account From the angle of the psT 
chologist who deals constantly wth unhappy people, the mtly 
tntelUgent vtew of this whole ntatter ts the i/e that recofftizes 
the tmport^ce of Uvmg on the hosts of socuiUy destrahle stand 
ards of ne/it and wrong The truth is that those who do so ar 
usually wholesome and ivell balanced individuals 


Stages of Moral MaUtnty 
It has been our expenence that there are about three Imel; 
of maturity m understanding the relauve positions of intellect 
and moral sense m the interpretation of hfe Some never get 
past the Erst stage which is perhaps just as well for those of 
Others use above the first but never seem 
to be able to graduate from the second stage These people are 
emcmely nuinerous and constitute more or less of a menace to 
e progTOS of soaety A smaller third group come to attain a 
f ■nsjght mto a tma ph,l<»opl.y of Lff ,l,a, tien. 

extt^ely valuable to soaal progresf 

” composed of the thousands who 
a nmf moral code at their mothers knee 
pr^ to live accordingly m a routine v^ unmindful of the 
^ around them They are grounded in 
the vanous beliefs advocated by the church and live in accoid 
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uith the more or less popular ideas of conservative living Per 
haps thc\ arc the pillars of societ) At least they are the strength 
of the church and of other conservative forces in our society 
Tlicy arc frequently intolerant and prejudiced In a simple 
sense these people have found one avenue to the adjusted life 
Tlicir basic needs are realized suRiaently to insure a fairly well 
balanced personality 

The "Liherahsm" Stage of Dexelopmoit 

TI1C group m the second stage is composed of those who en 
countered the original religious teachings but who later became 
of an inquiring mind They may have joined the scientific re 
volt against all things supernatural and concerned with faith 
They bchev e they have detected the fallacies of Chnstian beliefs, 
and of religious matters in general They proceed to glorify rea 
son as such and to e\tol the wonders of the sciences They be 
come agnostics and gradually drift toward interest in the less 
conservative controls of personal and social living Not being 
anchored to a religious code, they may flu from one thing to 
another Dr Louis L TTiurstone of the Univenity of Chicago 
has found from his studies of human attitudes that liberal ideas 
and beliefs tend to be found m clusters That is to say, indi 
viduals who believe in easy divorce tend also to subscribe to com 
munism, atheism, and similar beliefs There is a distinct tend 
ency for liberalism to spread, espeaally among people of high 
intelligence 

There is a sub-group within this class composed of those who 
have given up their early religious practices m part hut who, in 
stead of accepting scientific interpretations of life, have gone m 
for cults of all kinds, such as astrology, numerology, clairvoyance 
palmistry. Unity, Rosicruaamsm, and spiritualism Some indi 
viduals appear fairly well satisfied with these beliefs, but a lib- 
eral share of the psychologists clients come from their ranks 

The Nature of Moral Maturity 

The third grov^ comprises the relatively small hut extremely 
important class or individuals who have come to see the impor 
tance for individual happiness and group harmony of adherence 
to a soaal code and to a view of life Msed on intelligent attitudes 
They realize that intelligence, when devoid of moral founda 
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tions, IS not a safe avenue to an adjusted life They see m com 
mon adherence to our better ideas of nght and wrong the av enue 
to a happier existence They realize that moral imng, moti 
^ated by intelligent soaal insight, satisfies man’s dynamic dn\es, 
and thus mahes for an adjusted life 

III tVIIEnE DO SVB GET OUR A TT I TUDES TOWAIU) UFB? 

If the quality of our behasior and the direction of our mtel 
lectual efforts are to a large extent determined hy the nays m 
which ne have learned to satisfy our desire for acceptance and 
social secunty, ne are naturally led to ash the three questions 
WTiere do our attitudes toivard life originate ? How do these at 
titudes become dntes to action? How may they be regulated 
so as to insure a reasonably ne!l balanced lue ? If we can find 
answers to these quesuons we shall be in a favorable position » 
understand and solve those moral and ethical issues wmch 
often involve so much unhappiness At least w e may has e a key 
to the development of a better quality of citizens than it bas been 
OUT good fortune to encounter m this and prewous generations 

Where Do Our Attitudes Toxvard Life Originate? 

Considerable evidence is now available indicating that the 
major attitudes of an individual are established m the home 
Children inherit physical cbaractenstics We have learned fr^ 
observadon and study, however, that the beginmngs of psycho- 
logical traits and the general pattern of personalities with then 
different attitudes toward life, are essentially home-made 

This fact encourages us to believe that through intelligent 
early training we may rear a generation of citizens who wll ^ 
inclined to use their rational powers in the service of well 
balanced and socially sound motives This hope is definitely 
limited by the fact that the collective ability and %vilhngn«s 

needed to rear such a group are far from being available m this 

generation Parents too often deal with their offspnng on t^ 
basis of relieving their own stresses, not always on the basis oi 
the best interests of the children They are powerfully mSu 
enced by the nay they have balanced or failed to balance their 
own motives and frequently spoil dieir children s chances for a 
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wholesome life by gumg them a bad start That they do this 
unwittingly docs not help matters 

How Children s Attitudes Develop 
Although this IS not a \olume on child psychology, it will 
serve to illustrate our point if we state bnefly how attitudes to- 
ward life naturally arise 

There is much evidence to indicate that in a general way we 
can readily assist children in developing wholesome attitudes 
It IS perfectly possible to hnng about desirable dispositions in the 
growang personalities of children This we may do by helping 
them to achieve a balance between ego recognition and generous 
behavior toward others There are many wa)’s of giving recog 
nition, respect, and appreciation to a small child, even an infant, 
without overdoing the matter When such recognition is 
blended with a program of definite expenence m doing favors 
for and shanng with others, the child develops a well balanced 
personality He finds expression for his own legitimate ego 
sinving and at the same ume expencnces the spontaneous joys 
of receiving the good will of others 
Such a promm promotes wholesome personality growth It 
develops the finer attitudes toward life which determine sane re 
snonses to conditions as the child grows older In teaching the 
child to be generous toward bis family and bis playmates one 
must be careful to make each experience pleasing to him as well 
as to the reapient of his favor Othenvise he might feel that he 
was getting the short end of the bargain and become jealous It 
IS not difficult for sensible parents to hnng about sjTOmetrical 
growth in a child Balanced development enables the youngster 
gradually to leam those soaal graces that are known to be essen 
Ual to adjustment to the larger society of which he will become a 
member 

How Undesirahle Attitudes Develop 
Unfortunately, many parents are themselves unadjusted 
They are frequendy motivated by self-centered or hopelessly 
sentimental motives They do not feel particularly inclined to 
make a study of how childhood environments should he con 
trolled By conanually suppressing the child s nature, some 
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force him to fight for everything he gets. Tlijs th«-arting pre- 
p-ircs him for mucJi friction when he gets to school where such 
an attitude is not tolerated. Other parents will indulge a child’s 
every svhim, thus causing htm to become hopelessly conceited 
and dependent. These attitudes lead inevitably to self-centered 
behavior and a glaring disregard for the rights of others. Such 
an antagonistic start in life can only mean later imbalance of per- 
sonality with its attendant unhappiness. 

Tlien there is the parent who dominates his child so com- 
pletely as lo develop in him a serious inferiority feeling. This 
sensitive condition represents the affliction of tnousan^ of our 
present crop of unhappy personalities. There are many cases in 
whicli cruel treatment has caused the boy or girl to hate the par- 
ents and ail others associated with them. This attitude fre- 
quently results in a feeling of su^idon toward the world and all 
soda! organizations, coloring the individuals whole experience, 
and often resulting in a cynical, unsocial slant on life Almosi 
an)’one could mention cases that illustrate these forms of person- 
ality disturbance. 

T7ie MoJent Vietv of Trait Development 
It must not be supposed, however, that small children develop 
through a few scattered experiences the attitudes which deter 
mine now they will respona to people in later life. Careful in- 
vestigation over a period of years has shosvTi that early traits are 
small and specialized. These are learned in connection with 
each experience. It is not until the child has enjoyed a great 
many such spedalized experiences along one line that he can 
begin to assodate them ivith some general trait. A child 
be reasonably mature before he can he expected to understand 
how separate experiences belong to some regulatory prindple. 

As an illustration we may tale the situarion in which a child 
has fallen and hurt herself. She is lying a short distance array 
In the company of a small boy we run to the rescue of the gir* 

We pick her up, dust off the dirt as best we can and help net 
to dry her tears. Thus our little boy has enjoyed a definite e-xpe- 
rience in being what we call sympathetic Let us say that to 
date he has had no conase knowledge of what sympathy means 
Now we have taught him exactly what a sympathy situation^ 
like and just what to do about it Besides, he has had a good 
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time He acted and received approval for his hindness His 
ego received recognition at the same time that he served another 
person But once is not enough The boy must expenence 
sympathy behavior such as this scores of times Another time 
we lead him to help a child who has broken his toy Later he 
may comfort a youngster who has lost his dog And so on m 
definitely 

When these definite inadents are multiplied into the hun 
dreds the child becomes di^iosed toward sympathy actions He 
may also begin to form an ideal of sympathy which he can use 
throughout life He develops the trait of sympathy Or to put 
It in another way, the child cultivates the disposition to be ac 
tively sympathetic when the nght occasions anse He has identi 
fied himself with that kind of behavior and is disposed to carry 
It out From his many definite expenences he finally forms a 
broad attitude toward life This attitude makes him generally 
though not necessanly ahvays sympathetic m feeling and m 
action We may help the child ej^and his ejroenence in the 
same way to include traits of loyalty honesty self-control confi 
dence respect courage and dependability Or more unfortu 
nately he may come to be dishonest disrespectful disloyal hate- 
ful and slovenly Although these may be called traits or gen 
eral attitudes it can be seen that instead of being separate blocks 
m personality they are actually groupings of definite acts They 
are the determiners of how the child will balance his motives 
and his life They make or break his personality 

How Do Attitudes Become Drives to Action? 

It IS a basic axiom of psychology that a person s actions tend 
strongly to take the direction his atutudes dictate For instance 
a hungry man is driven to seek and secure food For similar 
reasons he is motivated to seek relief from excessive pain These 
attitudes are determined by inner physical needs But an indi 
vidual may be inclined to respond in many other ways that are 
not so definitely tied up with bodily or even social needs As 
examples he may be strongly disposed to go to a ball game to 
run to a fire to argue with his neighbor or to punish h s off 
spring As the well knoivn psychologist Dr Eduard L Thom 
dike has told us to be permitted to do what we are in readiness 
to do is lery satisfying That u’C actually do what ue are in 
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dined to do, if we can possibly manage to do so, is a fact of 
human nature that is known to all We see then, that the 
tendenaes to behavior which we usually call attitudes are the 
detenniners of our actions They in turn are based on our 
w’ants or needs 

We have now learned the origin and the conditions which 
create these dnwng attitudes, some of which may he desirable 
and odiers pervertM Our real purpose is to see what we can 
do about controlling them 

Importance of Proper Home Environment 

Attitudes come from the home or other early environment 
Their quahty is thus dependent upon the effectiveness with 
which parents are able to control the early expenences of their 
children Water cannot rise higher than its source , neither can 
parents expect to develop child personahoes that nse above the 
conditions under which they hve and grow 

We must realize that perverted attitudes grow out of the un 
equal satisfaction of life’s basic needs Hate, for instance, is the 
result of the too severe suppression of the individuals desire for 
personal recogniuon Infenonty comes from forang a person 
to fail or to feel inadequate continuously, thus breaking his 
morale and causing him to give up his striving to get ahead 
Selfishness comes from pampenng uie child s ego and faihng to 
teach him to share with others Many more examples could be 
given hut the pnnaple should be clear Children, hke the rest 
of us are under constant stress to sausf) their legitimate need for 
recognition When too frequendy suppressed or unnecessanlj 
indulged, they develop vanous unwholesome attitudes toward 
life 

This bnef account of attitude development should suggest the 
extreme importance of the home as the architect of future men 
and women It is here that the future atizen must develop those 
solid atutudes that vv^U give desirable direction to action and use 
of intelligence Children possess ability, and if this ability is to 
operate mong constructive lines it must be supported by those 
vnnlc personality qualities which charactenze men ind women of 
stability and of fine soaal wsion In the home and later in the 
school and b) means of the methods desenbed preparation is 
made for stability in later life It is there that the stable quali 
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ties needed for successful marriage are inculcated It is there 
that convictions and feelings about the higher standards of living 
are determined And it is in the home that the groundwork for 
the development of social effectiveness is laid 
In short, the home and the school are the institutions where 
early avenues to the adjusted life may be found To parents 
and teachers who understand these thmgs, the process of help* 
mg children build the nght attitudes and find balanced ^r«- 
5 ion of their fundamental needs is not particularly dimwit 
And herein hes our hope for the future But many, pw aps 
mcKt, parents are not prepared by either temperament or ura 
tion even to understand such a program , much less are ey a e 
to undertake it Nevertheless, much can be done to overcome 
early environmental handicaps 

IV WHAT CHANCES DO SOCIAL DEMANDS MAKE IN US? 


Importance of the SoctaUzed PersonaUty 
Some may feel that we have been promoong ® 
individuahsm, or favormg a soaety in svbich e 
the whole community is determined 
lective quality of its mdividual members As we^aJl 
to show, this is only partly true We realize that ^ 
many regulaUons, customs, traditions and m 

Indeed, we realize that to a great ^ -^ronp ^ut non 
hves Furthermore, it is peif^y apparent ® ^ 

socialized individuals would fail to make a a ^an 

™g% welM social order Yet school training 

or woman rvho has received the ^nd “ ^ abili 

We have been describing, and rvho has d hannoniously 

“K that are necessary to accepunre by , j j personality 

adjusted to soaety We mean by this that indiviau pe 

rentes a social or raaal outlooh J,„duiil monres rath 

^ere is no such thing as sansmng These functions 

out including some considenmon for o ^ balanced life, 

are interlocked , they are inseparable as^ self-centered per 
From the climcal angle, wh^ the p bemeen man 

sons IS so apparent, there can be no member of soaety 

^ an individual and man as a _],« that ue are ad 

According to the idea of wholesome pe 
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vancing, an individual cannot find peace %vitK Kimself in the 
fonn of personal security without attending to his soaal duties. 
We say this in spite of the fact that the discharge of such duties 
automatically means some curtailment of individual pleasures in 
favor of the common good. Thus we see no point in the pos- 
sible suggestion that our program of huilding stalwart indinduals 
with well-disposed attitudes may fail to produce a well-organized 
sodety. As tve shall point out shortly, our pn^ram is predsely 
that advocated for an ideal democracy. 

Morals and the Doctrine of Alental Disdphne 
Some may be inclined to think that our mention of people 
with stalw’art quahties or with a strong moral sense commits us 
to the old exploded doctrine of mental disdplme. This is the 
hehef which held that one could train his mind by dnil on diffi- 
cult intellectual tasks or strengthen his character ny continually 
doing distasteful duties. Earlier in this chapter w'e made it plain 
that in childhood behador is very spedalized. Children leam 
certain skills and develop certam psychological atdtudes in defi- 
nite stimulating situations. When these situations are multi- 
plied under desirable conditions, the growing indnidual comes 
eventually to identify them with rules and prmaples which we 
label as bang mor^ly sound. Although behanor never be- 
comes entirely consistent, the mature individual may, and under 
ideal conditions certainly does, come to approximate a program 
of living that is in accord with a consistent pattern of gmding 
principles. When these prinaples are in harmony with the de- 
mands of both his own nature and the common good, we say 
that the individual possesses a moral sense. Or we could say 
tl^t he has attained a disapJined life. It is our behef that the 
truly socialized individual should and does identify himself with 
these broad aims 

HeJigton and Sodal Improvement 
It has been suggested that the essentials of the prc^ram abov e 
have been long tned by religionists but with slight increase in 
imiv ersal nghteousness We are stilJ v eiy much harassed by the 
rising tides of crime, delinquency, intolerance, class struggles, 
political intngue, war, and the ever-present economic serf- 
dom. This is a pertinent question but in view of the fact that 
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Ave have devoted a section of a later chapter to the role of re- 
ligion m the psychology of life adjustment we shall make here 
only a few comments These might well include the point that 
we are not sure that practical religion has failed when it has been 
given a fair chance to register its effects 

One explanation Cor the parbal failure of religious groups to 
develop soaally well balance personalities may well he the lack 
of a Scientific program Our approach is to endeavor to control 
the earliest experiences of the child in such a way as to insure 
the development of strong attitudes toward behaving in desirable 
ways In that effort we utilize the pnnaple of cause and effect 
as It operates in human nature We would build in soaally 
effective and personally satisfying atutudes toward life that, 
bamng unusual and prolonged disturbing influences dispose the 
child toward definite ways of behaving that can well give direc- 
tion to his intellectual powers It is a case of bending the twig 
by carefully selected and psychologically sound expenences that 
wll on a cause and effect basis tend to ensure the development 
of a sj-mmetncal tree 

If religious people do this m addition to emphasizing their 
special denominational docinnes they have a sound approach 
If they either consaously or umvitunglv neglect the essentials of 
early attitude building we cannot see how they are going to be 
successful except by chance Insofar as they have not been able 
to build a better soaety it is because they nave failed to under 
stand and use true psychological pnnaples as they function m 
the development of attitudes toward hie Perhaps these bnef 
remarks may help to clanfy the thinking of those who feel that 
because religion has not been able to stabilize soaety there is no 
possibility or success by any other means 

Moral Quahttes tn a Changing World 
It should perhaps be said too that adherence to the ideal of 
building men and women who have subsianual moral qualities 
does not stamp one as being a reactionary in matters pertaining 
to the conduct of government to social and economic doctnnes 
or to outlook on life in genera! In a changing societ) such as 
ours flexibilit) of belief and behavaor is admittedly important 
It must be one of the qualities of those who hope to assist in the 
gradual development of better opportunities far all Adaptabil 
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ity IS essential to the dev^opment of more harmonious soaal 
conditions, of imprmement m national morals, and of better per 
sonahty adjustment on the part of the rank and file 
There are many features of our common soaal hentage that 
need to be improved Certainly men and women of iniegnty 
should be among the fint to do what they can to bnng about 
progressive improvement Sudi individuals would not fad to see 
that many of our soaal, economic, political, rehgious, educational, 
and unclassified traditions need tevismg But they would also 
recognize that there are pnnaples of constructive hvmg such as 
honesty, integnty, recognition of human nghts soaal obligations 
and mantal faiUifulness that are essential m the structure of 
avihzed life. Substantial members of soaety would maintain 
that these soaal pnnaples should not he subject to the wishes 
of crudely exp^ent mdividuals or groups The substantial ati 
zen will he fiexihle hut constructndy cnncal regarding all soaal 
and educational movements pertaining to the common good 
He will be more or less disinterested in fluctuations m fashions 
fads and non-es«naal fanaes He will however, he courte- 
ously consstent in mamtaining the standards of moral and avil 
codes 

Democracy and the Need of Good PeTS 07 tahty 
There is much talk these days about the supposed failure of 
democracy as a form of government It is said that human 
nature being what it is, our only hope so far as soaal harmony is 
concerned lies in accepting the way of dictatorship Such a 
vieiv holds that individuals have nghts only insofar as these are 
implied in the nghts of the state. At the base of this belief one 
can discern the inference that democracy, which regards individ 
ual freedom as being essential is inadequate as a soaal policy 
This failure is said to result from the dependence of a democ- 
racy upon the wishes of the indindual rather than upon the 
collectively dominated will There is no doubt some truth in 
this contenuon but it is our conviction tliat the waj out of such 
a dilemma should be by means of improving and soaalizing indi 
vidual charaaer and personalitj We certainly would not accept 
defcanst submission to the domination of an egoistic dictator 
WTiy can wenotmainain a truly socialized democracj through 
voluntary indmdual and collective efforts? T*hc answer is that 
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%ve can if we Kave tEe ngEt kind of personalities If our society 
were composed of people witE tEe Basic cmalities and with the con 
structive dispositions that we have been describing in this chapter, 
we would have hide concern about the breakdown of democracy 
SucE people would be happy in their service for and "witE tne 
group They would he found cooperating in the promotion of 
desirable social causes 

Good Personality and the Stability of Society 
It IS a fundamental pnnciple of mental health that the hap- 
piest people are those who give their energy to some constructive 
cause that means much to them and that serves the needs of 
humanity There are thousands of issues within the framework 
of democracy that can command the allegiance and service of its 
atizens We need no dictatorship to atone for our natures if we 
have been properly disposed from childhood So we see that we 
are back to out onginal contention that the welfare of civihza 
tion IS dependent upon out ability to teat well'ad)usted socially 
nunded pcrsonahues 

It IS clear that the traditions, beliefs, pte 3 udices and customs 
of society have, because of theit authoritative and persistent na 
ture had much to do with the shaping of individual personalities 
Yet there is ample ground for maintaining that the stability of 
society is m turn «iependent upon the collective quality of its 
individual members Without wdespread individual integrity, 
our national standards might degenerate indefinitely A broad 
ening of the get by attitude might drag the group down to a 
level of living that is definitely detrimental to social viclfart 

V IS theue heason in the prochess or mankind? 

Man IS continually using ingenious mciliods in miking nu 
merous necessary adjustments to the matcrnl rcquirtnicnts of 
hfe He solves h is many problems by rtcourst, (n part nt Idit, 
to ihinkmo reasoning and planning He Im tonilruttid n 
mechanical world that is the marvel of the i(Ci llh Inidlcct 
has produced material structures and mcclnnicil drvicei, llie 
romplcxity of which is almost bejond comprehension Man Im 
built soaal institutions and cdiicatinml syilcms tint fl‘vlu him 
m Understanding and solving the problems tint nrltc In tonnee 
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tjon with his own p^cholt^cal nature. He has WTested from 
the reluctant earth an array of luxtmes and comforts that should 
satisfy e\ei) longing for freedom from oppressi\e labor In 
short, he has through a laudable display of industry and intel 
lecrual ability, modified the world around him to the e-xtent that 
he should be all but perfectly happy 

\VJiy Man Is Not Happ) 

The plain fact is, however, that manland is neither well 
adjusted nor particularly happy Reason and mtellect have had 
their diance nut the race as a whole is snll searching for the 
phantom of sohd satisfaction True, there are man) thousands 
of reasonably wholesome and contented personahnes These 
lead us to beheve that a broad science of man, much of which 
IS av’ailable now m the various saentific fields, can be developed 
that wall greatly maease our loiowlcdge of how to build whole- 
some men and women 

To get back to the pomt, our soaety still is greatl) disturbed 
by neurotiasm insamty, crune, war, mtolerance, eimessive self 
centeredness, and hundreds of les^ evils The road to bar 
monious social relations is apparently not to be found by way of 
rational planning alone Intellect is not an end in its elf evcept as 
It dirovv's hght on the importance of attitude building It is ap* 
parendy a convenient directive agency utilized by our dominant 
motives, be they virtuous or otherwise As we have seen, the 
intellect follows action with jusuGcacon of the act and with sug 
gesoons for satisfying further desires 

Importance of Ltrtng a Balanced Life 

This state of affairs is what has led us to the realization that 
men’s motives must be well balanced Men must balance their 
self realization needs with their more social motives earlj in life 
if obhgauons and a sense of duty are to give socially beneficial 
direcnon to their mtellectual powers. Men must be developed 
wbo live by enbghtened standards, who follow codes of conduct 
dictated by a desire to do what is regarded as being best for all 
concerned Those who would stabilize soaety must have a sense 
of honor, and a capaaty for accepang ohhgaoons If soaety is 
to make progress ns individual Tnembeis will need to be con 
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cemed about justice lojalty and other such racial virtues They 
cannot trust to the wishes of undirected intellect, biologic^ 
morals or a crude opportunistic philosophy It is by consaous 
attention to the soaal virtues diat man finds the avenue to the 
adjusted life 

If the trend of mankind is to be upward we cannot content 
ourselves with the saentific improvement of our matenal en 
vironment We must study intently the methods by which men 
and women may be successfully motivated to respond and adjust 
to life in desirable wajrs We must learn how the days of 
youth may be so directed as to insure continuous satisfactory re- 
sponses to both the requirements of individual nature and the 
demands of group life We must continue to discover better 
psychological methods for the development in early life of such 
qualities as emotional stability, self-direction social effectiveness 
sound judgment and courage— in short we must attain personal 
ities that adjust to contemporary life while assisting in the crea 
tion of a better society 

Good PersonaUues Can Be Developed 

The fact that there are and probably always have been people 
who approximate these qualities gives us ground for being op- 
timistic about out chances for the fumre If such personalities 
have been produced m the past why can we not search out m a 
general \vay at least the methods used m the course of training 
involved? What is there to prevent us from refining these 
methods until we develop a sound personality building program ? 
Actually much already nas been done We have offered sug 
gestions m this chapter based on known psychological facts and 
could present more if our volume were devoted to that subject 
The great drawback is that most individuals are apparently not 
m possession of sufficient knowledge or judgment pertaining to 
human nature Neither do they always have suffiaently attrac 
live and wholesome personalities of their own to go very far in 
shaping the destinies of the oncoming generation At least their 
offspnng and pupils frequently testify to their lack of under 
standing of the problem 

Education along these cruaal lines can be improved It is to 
this cause that as many as are able and willing should devote 
their energies 
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Ill WHEN ARE WE EMOTIONALLY MATURE? 


Psychologists are agreed that one ol the strongest factors in 
the determination of human conduct is emotion Some 
authorities affirm even that emotion is basic m the develop- 
ment of civilization The development and control of 
emotional behavior from infancy to adulthood are depend 
ent upon many factors In some cases lack of adequate 
control occurs at various levels of infancy and adolescence 
Such arrestment of development is usually called infantilism 
and IS designated as emotional immaturity It is not un 
common to find individuals who have attained wealth and 
distinction still persisting m infantihsms A balanced per- 
sonality involves the recognition and elimination, insofar 
as possible, of all evidence of emotional immatunty Thus 
we shall consider m this chapter the extent to which the 
emotions influence our actions Our discussion will en- 
deavor to answer the following questions 

I What Causes Emotional Immatunty? 
n How Important Is Emotional Mamnty? 
in How May Emotional Imbalance Affect Success? 

IV In Wbat Way May Infanubsms Endanger Mamage ? 

V How May Eraouonal Matunty Be Attained ? 
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It IS common knowledge tKal chronologically we grow older 
year by y^r Yet we often heat the expression, even of adult 
behavior, that ‘ he acted like a child ” Such evidence indicates 
that chronological age does not always denote emotional or soaal 
matunty In an attempt to satisfy his basic needs the infant 
tnes vanous methods of influencing his elders Some of these 
methods he finds successful and pleasant and others bnng m 
their wake thwarting or lack of success Those which get desir 
able results tend to be continued and gradually mold the child's 
patterns of behavior 

If we could control the environment of children m such a way 
that socially desirable responses would result in feelings of secu 
nty and well being, and undesirable actions would yield unpleas 
antness and failure, it is probable that such infantilisms as we 
see exhibited when adults indulge m temper tantrums or con 
tinually get their feelings hurt would not develop As it is, many 
individuals, depending upon the extent of their luck in encoun 
tenng a satisfactory early environment, have developed certain 
false values or bad emotional traits. In addition to the familiar ex 
bibitions of emotion seen in excessive anger, resentment, hatred, 
suspicion, discouragement, fear, and the like, complex and some- 
times disastrous false values are formed concerning which a 
child may become highly emouonal when challenged Many 
such attitudes are carried into adult life 

Psychologists usually speak of emotions m their strongest form 
as emergency reacuons The emotional matunty of the individ 
ual can be gauged, however, by the senousness of the emergency 
which precipitates excess emotion In matters of emotional ma 
tunty many people never reach aduldiood and in practically all 
of us there is some evidence of childish or adolescent emotional 
status It IS through emoUortal mstahth^ that jxmxy 
conflicts arise and that we develop attributes condemned hv 
society 
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I. WHAT CADSES EMOTTONAL IMMATORriT? 

The tendency of individuals to OJmpensate for some actual or 
imaged inferiority in undesirable ^vays is undoubtedly one of 
the reasons for much immaturity. As Dr. Paul Popenoe* says; 
"Few of us attain that perfect b^nce between the two extremes 
of actual inferiority and self-importance that constitutes emo- 
tional maturity,” intimating that emotional maturity is a balance 
between infenority and superiority feelings. Dr. Popenoe dies 
Einstein with his freedom from posing and his refu^ to reply 
to critics as an example of emotional maturity. Some followers 
of the psychoanalytic system beheve that emotional immaturity 
represents a fixation at some stage of infant or adolescent develop- 
ment. 

The Influence of Early "Sets'* 

We do not today accept the questionable concept of a series 
of fixed growth stages, each diaractenzed by distmct emotions 
through which all children are supposed to pass. Yet there is 
evidence that "sets” or attitudes have developed at certain periods 
of life ivhicb have caused attain individu^ to retain a t3rpe of 
behavior fairly characteristic of certain ages in childhood. Rec* 
ords of workers in the field of mental hygiene are a\'ailable 
shmving that fixations of this Lind often occur when some ques- 
tionable infantile or adolescent behaWor, such as crying or pre- 
tended illness, appears to pay dividends. SelF-centeredness is 
devdoped in early childhood by example and by lack of experi- 
enceconceminguieadvantagesofgenerosity. TTie daj*-dreaming 
escape from re^ty is retained by some people. One individual 
of our acquaintance regularly forgets her troubles by bmidmg 
elaborate castles in Spam. Inquiry has revealed the fact that 
an unhappy environment in childhood caused her to invent this 
means of rMudng a feeling of insecunty, which has persisted in 
adult life in die absence of tbe necessity for such an escape 
mechanism. ' 

The history of another acquaintance illustrates the influence 
of early childhood in fixing certain undesirable emotional sets. 
This individual’s early chJdbood svas spent in a home where the 

• Pan! Pmetjoe, "Toar Inffriori^ Cwnplex.” Scimhfie Ameriam, 

160, No. 5, klaj 1939. 
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father cntiazed almost every act as foolish and often said that 
his children were dull, no good, and lazy The child in question 
became stubborn, sensitive to cnticism, and refused to work 
After a family disaster caused his adoption into another home, 
proper treatment partially erased die early sets hut he recently 
confided in the author that the word fool still brought an acute 
emotional reaction and that cntiasm was hard to take 

Examples of Observed InfanttUsms 

The behavior which we are discussing as evidence of infantil 
ism does not, of course, cover the thousands of acts which might 
indicate a failure to mature emotionally When asked to m3ce 
a hst of infantihsms in the order in which they were encoun 
tered in everyday life, one hundred psychology students listed 
them as follows C*) rattonahzauon, or the tendency to give 
plausible reasons for inconsistent behavior, showing-off, or 
attempting to attract undue attenuon by bluffing posing or 
wearmg loud clothes , (3) anger when thwarted and resentment 
against authoniy and advice, (4) refusal to face reality, or con 
ditions as they exist, (5) lack of consistency m conduct and 
emotions, (6) selfishness, C?) avoidance of difficult tasks, (8) 
jealousy, (9^ deeded crushes on individuals of the same sex, 
and (lo) hero worship Expenence will no doubt suggest to 
the reader attitudes on the part of others and sets m his own life 
which originated m childhood Each individual must make his 
own hst 

Of the infantihsms listed some represent real attempts to com 
pensate for actual infenonty and could more properly be called 
adjustment mechanisms However since in some cases where 
infenonty was not present infantile behavior was listed it seems 
clear that some individuals who have little reason for attempted 
compensation have simply retained childhood charactensnes m 
other words they have failed to mature emoUorially 


IT HOW IMPORTANT IS EMOTIONAL MATURTIY? 

In speaking of emouonal matunty Donald McLean, a psychol 
ogist, says ’ ^ ^ 

A person J he must he hmd.ca,j.ri m any respect «ouM he, 
ter be stunted phjsicallj and would better ha\e a Umited me^l 
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equipment than be umnature emotionally. With grown-up emo- 
tions he will be more useful to society; he will be happier and have 
greater peace of mind and contentment than he could ivithout the 
emotional development, even if his physical and mental de\'elop- 
menC were quite adequate." * 

An illustration of the importance of emotional matmity is sug- 
gested by tbe conduct of a middle-aged man who became angerra 
at his wife and left her in a busy dty. After hours of search the 
police located him in a bus station where he had heard repeated 
broadcasts over the loud speaker for information concerning his 
whereabouts. 

Life provides many such incidents, for nearly every shop has 
some employee who reacts to emergendes with a display of anger, 
and every campus has some individual who complicates sodal 
situations with his outbursts of unprovoked resentment. Sudi 
manifestations of childishness are unpleasant, but tmcontrolled 
expressions of emotion are not the omy ones detrimental to the 
inividual and to sodety. Nearly ever^'one is acquainted with 
the kind of individual who, having l^ome a martyr in his 
younger days, still believes that he receives the short end of 
everything in his fraternity house or that he gets a bad break 
in all his classes. At least that is his story. His fraternity 
brothers wonder why they invited him to the house and feel that 
if he would grow up emotionally he would have a better chance 
of becoming successful. 

Examples of Emotional Immaturity 

Innumerable instances of childishness in adults are available 
to the observing. Probably one of the most common examples is 
seen in the individual who says he can get by in an office with- 
out "doing a hck of work” and in the coUege student who asserts 
that he "never has to crack a book." Everyone knows that such 
individuals are either just bragging, being dishonest ivith them- 
selves, or they simply have not outgrown childish ways and 
habits. It is obvious that in the adult ts’orld effort is part of 
achievement. 

We can perhaps illustrate further by dting tbe case of a youth 
of exceptional ability who inaugural^ his career by secunng a 

* Donald McLean, Knotnng Yovndf «r4 Othert Heniy Holt & Cos* 
p»»7. 1938 , p. a<53 
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position m a large retail store He became elEaent m many ^vays 
and learned rapidly, but persisted m ignonng requests from those 
in authonty When cooperation was finally required this indi 
vidual exhibited outbursts of emotion Any change in duties or 
plans \\as openly resented His excuse was that his supenors 
ivere old fogies and that they did nor hnoiv what they ivanted 
Such an attitude soon resulted in the reluctant dismissal of an 
otherwise desirable employee Subsequent inability to hold a 
job brought complete failure and finally resulted m a visit to a 
mental hygienist A study of his case revealed that in early 
childhood Uiis boy had livea in a home where every request for 
cooperation was repeated many times If he did not wish to 
cooperate, all he n^ed to do was ignore the many appeals If, 
however, the stress became too great he found that a fit of anger 
would extricate him from any responsibility for cooperation with 
other members of the household The boy did not live in an 
orderly world where consistent rules of life were expected Ade- 
quate emotional growth was practically impossible because of the 
success afforded by emotional outbursts 

ni HOW MAY EMOTIONAL IMBALANCE AFFECT SUCCESS? 

The cases just cited illustrate the influence of adverse early 
expenences on the development of emotional stability They 
also indicate some of the difficulues and maladjustments expe- 
nenced by persons who exhibit immature tendencies in adult life 
According to investigations approximately three times as many 
individuals lose positions because of inability to cooperate with 
their associates as are discharged for ineffiaency 

It IS thus clear that the individual who relies upon infantile 
or adolescent levels of behavior to meet adult life situations is 
doomed to meet with frustration and maladjustment In her 
book Personality, Its Development and Hygiene, Winifred Rich 
mond has suggested a useful classification of such inadequate 
modes of adjustment which she lists as personality types These 
include (i) the dependent security seeking type desenbed as 
persons who expect guidance and consideration from everybody 
— the clinging vines and timid souls , (2) the unstable perLnali 
ties, or self-centered quarrelsmne, bad tempered people who can 
not stand responsibility , C3) spaded child type who get their 
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feelings hurt easily and are incredulous, angry, resentful, or stub- 
born when their wishes are not implicitly met ; C4) individuals 
with persistent infantile habits which r^ult in baby talk, lisp- 
ing, and mannerisms ; C?) persons ^vith a homosexital outlook on 
life who have retained adolescent attitudes on sex, such as the 
tomboy attitude by girls or the Don Jtum attitude on the part of 
boys; and finally, C 6 ) the psychopathic and paranoid personali- 
ties. The psj’chopathic personality is described as having become 
crystallized at an infantile le\'d and as ha\ing retained the ex- 
treme self-centeredness and inability to profit ly experience char- 
acteristic of the young child. TTie paranoid personality is said 
to represent an arrestment of development at the childh ood or 
early adolescence level and is characterized by a heightened sense 
of self-importance or over-suspiciousness with resultant jealous 
behavior and development of a superiority complex. 

It is easy to see difficulties ahead for any of the personality 
patterns described. Cooperation, team-work, and abihty to get 
along tvith associates are almost indicadi e of economic advance- 
ment and secunty. The mdividuals described by Dr. Richmond 
have thus litde wance of making a success in life. 

Real Stuxess vs. Economic Success 

All success is not, bowo'er, measured in terms of economic 
advancement or even economic security. Desirable success is 
probably more adequately gauged by the extent to which the 
individual is able to make adjustments to life situations and to 
contnbute to the neais of his group. We often say of those who 
are personally and socially adjustra that they are happy people. 
Happiness, in this sense, may be thought of as being concomi- 
tant wth adjustment. 

The retention of infantile and adolescent traits in adult life 
seriously threatens adjustment. For example, the w-riter is ac- 
quainted %vith a well trained and skillful physician ivho has lost 
irmumerable patients because of his inlantdisms. When op- 
posed in any 'ray he responds with a flash of rage which is com- 
parable only to the temper tantrums of childhoM In this indi- 
vidual’s case certain subjects of conversation always bring strong 
emotional reactions. 

The loss of material success, although very disturbing, is not 
to be compared with estrangement from friends, associates, and 
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parent One of our clients was so donunated by an attachment 
to his mother that he failed to obtain a college education because 
of his dependence upon her Because of this situation he also 
failed to many Today at sixty this individual is faced with the 
unhappy fact that he has achieved no worthy goal m hfe All 
his ambitions ha\e been thwarted, his only consolation is that 
he has been good to his mother She tvould no doubt hat e 
been much happier m the possession of sturdy grandsons and 
granddaughters 

77ie Problem of Homosexuality 

The term homosexual refers to persons who hat e a very strong 
sexual attraction toward members of the same sex An extreme 
degree of homosexuaht) may even lead to sexual intimacy with 
other homosexuals It must be remembered howeter, that like 
other personahty traits homosexuality t anes m degree The real 
cause of extreme sexual intersion is not clear to psychologists 
Mild cases which do not result m sexual behavior but tuuch 
influence the attitude of the indisadual in many phases of his 
life may well be regarded as infantilisms 

Homosexuahty may de\ elop into a problem that requires so- 
aety to interfere and to attempt regulation of the indiwdual In 
Its mild form homosexuah^ is often a factor in the failure in 
college of otherwise normal individuals who expenence constant 
crushes on other members of their own sex. 

A )’oung w Oman of our acquaintance has been senously bandi 
cappM m her college work brause of one crush after another on 
girl fnends with an accompaniment of jealousy suspicion and 
melancholy when her affection is not retumra A promising 
fnendship with a juung engineer was broken because of her 
excessive interest in other individuals of her own sex The out 
come of such an attitude certainly will not be a happy one unless 
this girl can be led to develop better personal and soaal adjust 
ment 

What Considerations Should Influence Sexual Behavior? 

Every young man or woman entertams some thoughts about 
sex He or she assoaates with members of the other sex to some 
extent and develops some system of morals in regard to courtship 
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and sexual relations E\ ery boy encounters a certain amount of 
banter about sex expenence, and every girl has to deade whether 
or not she wll pet and exactly bow far petting should go 

Deasions along these lines are usually highly emotionalized 
and thus ha\e a grave beanng on stabilit}’ m adult hfe Their 
import for the maintenance of personahtj’ integrity is a matter 
of considerable moment In the case of thejoungman the ques- 
tions are usually “\\^at shall be my attitude toward wrtue and 
morahtj ? ’ "Am I justified in rehevang sex stresses through in 
timacy with members of the other ^x?” “Are there socially 
acceptable waj’S of rehewng sex stresses?” "What effect will 
my decisions ha\ e upon my adult life ? ' Such questions are not 
oiJy problems for college students , they exist in many phases of 
adult life 

Consen am e groups u ould no doubt say that there is no prob- 
lem involved here, hut we shall postpone consideration of this 
viewpoint and discuss the matter on the basis of how vanous 
deasions may affect the hfe of the individual 

Wliat Is the Unhased Viewpoint? 

A practical way of discussing the sex problem above is that of 
considermg the effects of vanous deaaons These deasions 
must tale mto account their possible influence not only upon the 
individual hut also upon the welfare of the whole of soaety 
A recent investigation will illustrate what we have id mind 
In this study one hundred j’ouths between sixteen and twenty 
5 ears of age were ashed if wanted the girl whom they ex 
pected to marry to be virtuous, 1 e , to hav e never been sexually 
intimate with a male Ev ery young man questioned Hoped to 
marry a virtuous girl Over fifty per cent wnuld many only sup- 
posedly virtuous women, approximately thirty per cent said that 
they would consider the circumstances, and die remainmg mem 
hers of the group added that they would have to be tremendously 
in love to give up the ideal of marrying a virtuous gul Every 
taemhct of the wanted has mouies and sisters to be vutu- 

ous Some were so upset over the latter question that they de- 
manded to know if die inquiry was meant as an msmuation 
re^rding the members of their family 

We come now to another sex problem of cruaal importance 
Is the boy jusufied in insisting upon one standard forhimself 
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and another for the opposite sex? The biological difference be- 
tween the sexes and the nature of their separate functions in 
reproduang the race is the first argument usually offered for 
accepting a double standard of conduct Boys often claim that 
“there are tw o Lnds of girls ” Th^ then adopt a double stand 
ard and justify themselves in associating sexually ivith one land 
and mairyang the other land 

Although It IS true that nature has reheved men of the pre- 
natal care of children, other important considerations offer sound 
reasons for a single standard Soaal diseases such as gonorrhea 
and syphihs ate widespread and the promiscuous male is often 
their victim These diseases can be cured but often continue 
many months before they are detected and their effects fte- 
quently linger after an apparent cure 

T7ze Influence of Early Sets 

We have agreed to shehe morality for the present, but we can 
not Ignore the fact that viobdons of the early attitudes of an 
individual bnng in their wake emotional conSicts no matter hor% 
reasonable he may later feel his conduct to be Practically esery 
individual has been taught early in life that racial experience 
has demonstrated the dangers of lUiat sexual relations 

A life example should serve to illustraie the difficulties m 
volt ed in ignoring the sets det eloped hy early training A young 
man of goM family, who had hted a fast hfe, fell deeply in love 
with a girl tvith whom he had been inumate Early training and 
pnde in his otvn sisters and mother had pret-iously led him to the 
conclusion that a man could never marry his mistress The emo- 
tional conflict which this dilemma generated finally caused the 
yoimg man to lose a good position and he is rapidly dissipating 
his savings Such may be the result when we t^oIate deeply 
intrenched attitudes This may be true even when no question 
of morality or religion is involved 

Robert Bums, uie poet, whose hfe expenences quahfled him 
to speak, has summed up ihe matter thus 

The Sacred lowe o’ weel plac’d lov e, 

Luxunand) indulge n. 

But never tempt th’ ilbat rove 
Tbo nacthing should divulge n 
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I wane the quantum o' the sm. 

The hazard of conceabng , 

But, och ' It hardens a* wthin, 

And petnfies the feeling I 

Sex Prohlettis of Gtrls 

Girls are continually confronted mth the problem of what 
attitude to adopt toward petting Girls apparently differ among 
themselves far more than do hoys in the intensity of the sex urge 
This IS quite understandable and the explanation can be found 
in hooks which deal pnmanly ivith sex problems The question 
that we wish to discuss is how far the girl wth marked sexual 
urges should allow them to dominate her conduct We should 
perhaps consider as well what concessions the girl wth Iitde 
interest in s&x matters should be called upon to make in order to 
fill a normal place in soaety Girls expect and should enjoy 
associations with the opposite sex m a soaal w’ay It is in the 
matter of how far soaal usage demands that they conform to the 
cunent beau’s idea of “being a good sport” that many fall into 
inUmaaes which may prove to be disunct personality handicaps 
At least partial answers to these quesuons may oe found m 
the statements of the previously menuoned one hundred hoj-s 
who preferred wrtuous girls as future wives Regardless of the 
arguments that some men may use to influence her, the girl who 
‘ falls for a line” is almost out of the picture as a probable wfe , 
and usually enjoys only a bnef reign as the current "flame ' 
“Alwa)’s a bndesmaid but ne\er a bndc' is not half so tragic as 
“alwa)s a sweetheart but ne\ er a wife " Regardless of the moral 
pnnaple involved the “loose" girl also risks the condemnation of 
the public Her mistakes are less easily concealed m case of 
pregnancy and she is just as susceptible to venereal disease as is 
the male A girl is therefore safe m wtung only to the extent 
that her affections are involved, and then only to such a degree 
that she is sure of remaining always in control of her actions 
What is the answer to the problem of sex urges and assoaa 
tions? Each individual must m the end deade these quesuons 
for himself A sound basis for judgment will be found in a 
thorough knowledge of the natural sex development of the indi 
vidual, m sane sex hjgienc, and in an understanding of the 
rcgulauons which society has pbced upon sex matters * Sexual 
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intimacy is a normal part of the life of the individual entirel) 
aside from the necessity of perpetuating the speaes, but the ex 
penence of the race has so far provided only mamage as the 
sphere tvithin which it can he exercised without danger of the 
feelings of guilt and mfenonty and the mental conflict which 
adversely affect personality Parents should teach their children 
these things in a normal, logical way rather than allow them to 
learn about sex matters from souses eager to mismterpret these 
fundamental facts of adjustment 

Youth should also be taught that sexual desire itself may be 
sublimated or redirected into usefo! acnvioes Strenuous exer 
ase on the football field or on the tennis court xvill often relieve 
sex stress Creative activity of almost any type will often sene 
the same purpose Probably many of our great creative works 
in every neld of human endeavor represent redirected sexual 
stt^s It vs the inactive individual wnh few mterests who is 
most likely to complain of sex frustration 

Rovianttc Love and Mamage 
We should add that there is much more to courtship than 
merely the desire to relieve sexual stress Most of the assoaa 
tions of youth are based on a desire for pleasant compamonship 
with more or less of apossibibty of the development of romantic 
love This is a sound baas upon which to maintam such tela 
nonships and offers each pamapant an opportunity to learn 
something about the opposite sex without endangenng his future 
As a basis for mamage, romantic love is a comparatively recent 
innovation in the affairs of mankmd and probably is supenor to 
sexual attraction as the foundation for matnmony The United 
States IS probably the only country in which it is almost entirely 
accepted Our many divorces are often used as an argument 
against such a basis for mamage Many unhappy mamages are 
no doubt based on “a moonlight night a pair of blue ejes, and a 
httle romance ’ These considerations suggest that m addition 
to expenenang normal sex interest and romannc love a couple 
should have man) interests in common and should make sure 
of the absence of senous conflicts before mamage 

Mamage is the normal and acceptable outlet for sexual stress, 
as well as being an important phase of our social structure De- 
spite the psychological factors m the sexual relationship and the 
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stress that occurs in the rearing of children, real success in mar 
nage seems to be dependent upon the degree of emotional matu 
niy attained by the parties to the contract The first thing that 
comes to mind in conneaion with marriage is whether or not 
the parlies concerned are socialized, that is, whether they are 
rcasonabh «tro\crtuc in the better sense of that term As 
someone has put it, ‘ Mamage is not only a matter of f tiding the 
right partner, but one of being the tight partner as well ” 


The Basis of a Successful Mamage 
Tlie success of mamage is dependent to a great extent upon 
the temperament of its partners Alihough the major interests 
of the two parues should be reasonably similar, it is important 
that each or at least one member, be unselfish Pronounced in 
trmersion and extroversion have considerable significance here 
The iclf-centercd introvert, who thinks pnmanly of his own 
comfort, his own rights, and his personal pleasure, is headed for 
much trouble in matnmony In the mam such an individual is 
disposed to get, not contnbutc Hence he can hardly be ex 
pected to adjust to a shared enterpnse On the other hand the 
emotionally stable and generously inclined individual who has 
learned that life is a process of contnbuting secunty and recogm 
tion as well as of getting the same, stands a good chance of oe^ 
coming a valuable mamage partner Besides such a person 
would be very likely to be respectful of the nghts and pnvaaes 
of a member of the opposite sex Being better poised and usually 
more socially cxpenenced than the introvert, ne would also be 
much less likely to contract a hasty mamage based on infatua 
uon or mere physical attraction 

In his study of the personality qualities of happily and unhap- 
pily married people Ur l^vis M Tennan of Stanford Univer 
sity found considerable evidence for these observations * The 
unhappily mamed and divorced couples studied were on the 
whole somewhat introvertive They tended to be emotionally 
unstable, lacking in selt-suflkaency, not greatly interested in self 
less service nor inclined to partiapam in soaal activities The 
happily mamed men and women were, on the contrary, extro- 


*W B Johnson and Lewis M Tennan Tersonalily 
HappQy Mamed Unhapply Mamed and Divorced Persons 
Personally Val 3 tS3S 2903x1 
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vertive in trend. They exhibited the stability, self-snfBdency, 
social aggressiveness, and generosity which we have come to asso- 
ciate with W’ell-adjusted pec^le. They were, aj> might be ex- 
pected, interested in group enterprises and sodal causes. 

Although the above study is not necessarily conclusive, it does 
suggest the importance of extrovertive personality qualities for 
success in marriage. Clinical cases have illustrated this point 
time after time. We could tvish that more were made of it in 
connection with the whole question of preparation for marriage. 
It IS questionable whether any other factor, sexual compadbihty 
included, is so important in the stabilization of mamage. This 
finding appears to be especially true if we realize that most mar- 
riage difficulties, he they sexual, financial, religious, sodal, or 
concerned with the rearing of children, are based on some form 
of intolerance. And intolerance is an ego-centric characteristic. 
These facts have led some to condude that j/reparation for war- 
riage is wiade in the home where the main lines of either ego- 
centered or generous attitudes are laid down hy the kind of 
•parental and other treatment encountered. 

We return thus to the suggestion that early environment pro- 
foundly modifies heredity to make the child what he is If the 
school and the home can develop emotionally stable, socialized 
individuals, the success of marriage will tend to be insured. 
Thus sodety suffers or profits by die slall or Jack thereof svfth 
which these agenaes perform their work. 

V. HOW MAY EMonONAI^ MATimiTY BE ATTAINED? 

By the phrase ‘an old dog cannot leam new tricks” and other 
such familiar sayings, people often infer that undesirable habit 
patterns once fixed cannot be altered and new habits established. 
Psychologists believe, however, that reconstruction of behavior is 
possible An entire chapter of this volume is devoted to the 
problem of developing a desirable personality. Since the general 
problem of improvement has been covered in a fairly exbausuve 
manner, we shall de\’ote the present discussion to the specific 
problem of the control of our onotions. 

The Importance of Health 

The matter of health has scarcely been mentioned. Yet good 
health is certainly a definite factor in one’s ability and determma- 
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tion to recognize nnd change od\xisc and objectionable habit 
patterns. Included under bcahh w*c would mention glandular 
balance. Any individual who feels that his health or glandular 
imbalance is a contributing factor to maladjustment should con- 
sult a reputable phj-sican. Annua! health check-ups are desir- 
able ; their N'aluc cannot be too highly stressed. 

The Value of Ohjcctivity 

A desire for self-improvement and willingness to work ob- 
jectively arc important assets in personality building. By objec- 
tivity is meant looking at one's own bchanor as others would 
view it, perhaps with the added knowledge that each individ- 
ual possesses regarding his ow-n problems. Objectivity brings 
realization of the need for adjustment and is thus a primar)' 
step in improvement. The mote subtle forms of emotional im- 
maturity involved in rationalization (see Chapter IV) are dif- 
ficult to recognize and still more difficult to admit, even to our- 
selves. However, there arc many otherwise normal individuals 
who find their lives unpleasant and their goals difficult to achieve 
because they fail to face reality, to gain an understanding of their 
problems, and to fnd a wholesome SMbstitjitc for immature and 
wishful thinking. 

Meeting Emotional Situations 

If W’e tbink of strong emotions as disorganized responses, it is 
easy to see that emotionally determined action should be inhibited 
until an appropriate response can be organized. An individual 
who finds that situations arise which cause him emotional dis- 
turbance must learn specific socially approved modes of adjust- 
ment. It is possible to establish new patterns of action that pro- 
vide the sense of security which comes with adequate control of 
emotion. Rage, anger, and hatred are emotions that especially 
lose force if an immediate response is deferred. To "think it 
over” is a good plan ; it will not interfere with pleasurable mild 
emotions but will prevent hasty acts that are often regretted. 
The old idea of counting to ten before acting in response to 
most emotions is a good one. It introduces the element of time 
into a situation, and if the expression of emotion is retarded for 
a short time it can usually be delayed until a wholesome substi 
tute response is found. A hard game of tennis or some other 
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fom of physical activity is hdpful m getting it out of the sys 
tern Some individuals go home and ^talce it out on the fam 
ily or luck the dog around Even though it may relieve the 
stress such behavior is naturally not the technique recommended 

Recognition of the fact that one is quick to anger prone to 
become easily hurt or too scnsmve to cnnasm wli do much to 
eliminate the strain which would usually be felt when situations 
occur that call forth unsatisfaaory responses Additional aid is 
gained if through retrospection the particular early environment 
or arcumstance can be found that originated the objectionable 
set 

The mental inventory should include an audit of the tend 
ency to fear and to dread life situations Each of us womes to 
some extent but few ei er meet one tenth or ev en one hundredth 
of the difficulues that imagination can conceive If we are the 
clinging vine type we should realize our tendency toward de- 
pendence inventory our strong points and attempt to attain 
proBaency in some speaal field of endeavor The timid soul 
should practice not self assertion which may result m undesir 
able compensauon hut unemotional and constructive ways of 
meeung situauons which he has previously feared The inoivid 
ual who fears meeting people should plan a response when intro- 
duced and then seek to meet the same people under favorable 
arcumstances First a plan and then practice under pleasant 
conditions will build confidence and new sets 

An admission that one exhibits the spoiled-child tj’pe of be- 
havior IS perhaps the most difficult part of its eradication An 
analysis of our behavior for the purpose of determining how often 
vve nave insisted on our own way and to what extent vve are 
self-rentered will often shock and sometimes benefit us The 
avenue to improvement is an examination of every decision m 
volving other people to see if our own comfort prejudices pref 
erences or desires are dictating the decisions The practice of 
considering the wishes and desires of other individuals first wnll 
go far toward enabl ng one to be more selfless 

Stthhtnatton of the Sex Drue 

Mention has already been nude of sublimation of the sex 
drive We should perhaps add that individuals who read sexy 
literature and who think constantly of sex matters are likely to 
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find u difficult to make an adjustment If one stnves to find 
and to cultnatc an interest which is entirely aside from se\, at 
the same time refraining from engaging in practices which ex 
ate sex emotions, much can he done to nxlircct that energy 
’Flic \aluc of phjsical actuities cannot be too strongly stressed 
Furthermore, )0Uth is the time when we should learn to play, 
not only the big muscle games like football, but games sudi as 
golf and handball, which we can enjo) throughout life Every 
one should learn to pin at least one game that can be enjoyM 
os cr a penod of }*cars 

Tlic difficulties encountered in maniagc will usually be dimin- 
ished in proportion to the extent that personality deielopment 
has been attained As prei lously mentioned, a selfless attitude is 
a pnme requisite One additional factor which often interferes 
with the success of marriage is the attitude of the bread uinner 
that he should dominate the partnership The increased eam- 
ing pow er of w omen and their contnbuuon to the family income 
ha\e, however, somewhat ameliorated this problem Another 
frequent cause of conflict in the home is the Jack of recognition 
on the part of the husband that homcmaking is quite as difficult 
and a rar more tedious task, parucularly when there are chil 
dren m the home, than earning the income, and that equality is 
the most stable basis for a happy home Many of the problems 
of mamage cannot be discussed here but the types of conflicts 
ansmg in the home w ill be easily recoenued as pitfalls to adjust 
ment The )oung man or woman who endeavors to recognize 
and eliminate emotionally immature thinking and conduct has 
made a distinct step toward building the kind of personality that 
will succeed in mamage 

How to Deal vnth hifenorfty Complexes 
For those ivho are afflicted wth infenonty complexes Dr Paul 
Popenoe advises CO ‘recognize your disabilities,’ (i) “over 
come jour disabilities if possible,” C3) "if you can’t overcome a 
handicap, act as if you did not have it," and C4) ' finally, develop 
your strong points Find what you can do successfully and do it^ 
All nonnal persons perhaps have a feeling of infenonty at 
umes It IS well to remember, hosrever, that individuals differ 
in speaal abilities as well as m nabve endowment The musi- 
cian may not be able to match phrases with a member of the 
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debate tean» but can attain expression in another t%’ay. A feeling 
of inferiority can often be removed by an inventory of assets 
and the selection of a favorable field in which to conontrate 
effort and industry sufEdently to gain superiority. 

The Stiperiority Coviplex 

TTie superiority complex is not so easily overcome. This atti- 
tude is often developed in childhood by overindulgence and by 
too much praise and attention. Persons thus afflicted may build 
an elaborate self-centered structure to support the idea that they 
excel. Since they lacJc the timidity of the inferiority complex 
type, their conduct is often offensive. Improvement In such 
instances involves the necessity of reducing the individual’s ego. 
Life situations often tend to deflate self-esteem in an abrupt and 
even cruel %vay. Personality building is better served if the 
individuals concerned can recognize their difficulty svithout the 
shock caused by loss of status or posidon. 

It is hard to relinquish that satisfying feeling that we are 
superior, and very dimcult to leam to accept others on a basis 
of equality. Yet if we find outlives losing friends, being 
shunned by people who mean something to us, and occasionally 
receiving subtle reminders that our actions are offensive, it might 
be well to consider our feelmg of superiority. Our thinking 
must take into account the contributions which we have or have 
not made to those around us Mere skill in some field of en- 
deavor or ability to leam quickly is not proof of superionty. It 
is someumes b«i to forget those whom %ve are able to surpass 
and to consider the tremendous number of individuals past and 
present, who have proved by their contnbudons to the welfare 
and needs of society thaj they are truly great 

A Summary 

No attempt has been made to discuss the physiological changes 
which accompany emotion. Our discussion has considered only 
sodal behavior in response to emodon. A summary of the means 
by which emodonal maturity may be attained in a normal en- 
vironment would include C*!) attention to health and glandular 
balance, (2) an inventory of emotional habits, C3) me main- 
tenance of an objective attitude, C4) an acceptance of reality. 
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1 e , an acknowledgment that the world is what it is and not 
always what we would like it to be, C5) the sublimation of the 
sex urge where it cannot be acceptably satisfied, (6) an attempt 
to meet any sense of infenonty through the cultivation of some 
specific ability rather than through rationalization, (7) a check 
on any tendency to become egocentric, C8) a constructive plan 
of life based upon some worthy objective, and C9} coping with 
fears through becoming better informed, (b) learning to 
relax, Cc) unlearning childhood fears, Cd) doing the thing one 
fears, and (e) substituting physical for mental action 

It IS wise to add that although complete emotional maturity is 
the goal toward which our efforts are directed, it is one that we 
seldom completely attain The success of our efforts is meas 
ured not in attainment but by growth Each advance step pro- 
vides more serenity, better adjustment, and leads to that in defi 
nite thing which we usually call happiness. 

What Emotions Should Contribute to Adtdt Life 
Emotions as discussed should not be confused with feelings 
‘Feelings— much milder states of visceral stress— are obviously 
much less distracting m their influence and may be credited with 
providing personality with that affective tonus which makes life sat 
isfying But feeling, which colors eitpenence and raises it above the 
plane of vegetative existence, must be contrasted in degree with true 
emotion which tends to obscure foresight and encourage capnee ’ * 
We should not he wooden images in a world of vivid experi 
ences and swift action To take all the thnll out of the ‘%g 
game,” or to refuse to allow our emotions some scope within 
which to refresh us with a new sense of the value of life after 
some exhilarating expenence, would be to make life drab indeed 
A wholesome appreciation of literature, the beauties of art, mu 
sic, the drama and nature, with enough emotion to add color to 
Our attitudes, is a normal response of the well balanced person 
ality We cannot and should not he equally appreaative of 
everything The presence of too much emotion is as undesir 
able in an individual as is its comparative absence TTie proper 
emphasis in building personahty is toward an adequate balance 
of emotional response 

* Louis P Thorpe, Psychological Foundations of Personality 
Hill Boot Company, 1938, p ^36 ' 
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IV PSYCHOLOGICAL DRUGS 


The world in which we Inc makes many demands upon the 
human personality The personality in turn is so con 
structed that it must depend upon the world of matenal 
things and the people therein lor satisfaction of its basic 
needs How is the individual to adjust himself to his sur 
roundings and adapt the environment to the requirements 
of his own nature under the thwarting conditions of mod 
em life? In the present cliapter we propose to study this 
issue We shall endeavor to learn by what methods man 
relieves the many stresses and tensions caused by his efforts 
to get on in the world 

Out study may be said to develop most naturally by way of 
the following outline 

I VVhat Life Demands Set Up Stress ? 

II How Arc Stresses Often Relieved? 

III Should We Use Psychological Drugs? 

IV \Vhai Are Doubtful Ways of Drugging Ourselves? 

V How Can We Dispense with Psychological Drugs? 
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I wriAT Lire DEMANDS SET UP STRESS? 

Personality as an Energy S^'sfcni 

A modem way of nmnng mans nature is to regard him as an 
energy sy’stcm uhich responds to conditions in the environment 
as well as to the inner demands of the organism itself On this 
basis all of mans bchanor is brought about by stresses or ten 
sions within his organism These stresses, like water seeking its 
lowest le\cl, seek satisfaction and adjustment Thus they dn\e 
the indnidual to act, insofar as he is able to do so, m ways 
designed to satisfy the inner needs of the organism When bun 
ocr, which is an elaborate phy’Sical tension, is present m the 
body, effort is usually made to find food If one needs good 
grades in school to make sure of a recommendation to a much 
aesired position, an inner stress rs set up which drives the indi 
sndual to work for the grades needed Any form of distress or 
need causes a tension and tensions always demand reduction 
or sausfaction 

This energy idea wll throw much light on the matenal pre- 
sented in this chapter Furthermore it does not regard the 
human personality as being mechanical It suggests rather that 
all human effort is purposeful in that it is directed toward recog 
nized goals It is said that all action m the energy system of 
man t^es places in the direction of desired objectives A stress 
in the form of a desire to go to college anses and the individual 
stn\es toward the realizauon of this goal The same would be 
true in the case of a great desire to become a foreign missionary 
Man works toward the reducuon of his tensions and the ulti 
mate achievement of his purposes He is continually spurred 
on by his tensions but since neiv needs and new desires are 
conunually ansing he never reaches a state of complete equilib- 
rium Indeed if he were to do so he would soon pensh We 
can see, then that life is a process of reducing stresses Life s 
demands set up these stresres and we are constantly called upon 
to do something to relieve them ‘ 
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Baste Nee^ as Stress Producers 
We may ask ourseh es what is the nature of the demands that 
keep us in this state of tension As we brought out m some 
detail in our first chapter, man is charaaenzed by at least three 
basic needs We are all so made that these needs must be met 
in a balanced way if we are to be reasonably well adjusted within 
ourselves and with out fellow men The needs in question anse 
from the prenously mentioned physical egoistic, and soaal mo- 
tw es These needs represent human nature at its source Un 
der no circumstances can they be permanently neglected if bal 
anced pei^nahty is to be achieved 

This is another way of saying that the human peisonahty is 
always under stress to satisfy its ever recurring needs The mo- 
ment we become too hot or too cold for example, internal ten- 
sions anse which demand action aimed at reher WTien we arc 
humiliated or embarrassed our «ense of pnde is thrown out of 
equdibnum At once we seek ways and means of restonng a 
balance that is we do something to try to "save face. 

Here enter what we have caUed psychological drugs The) 
are face-savmg devices They enable the ebsturbed person to 
satisfy his inner tensions through what are known as escape 
mechanisms The nature and the varying degrees of senous 
ness oi these devices wdl become apparent as we piTx*ed vvwh 
our theme 


Life Problems That Set Up Stress 
The second t)^* of demand made on man raises a great many 
stresses It is one which dearly has to do with his adjustments 
to the requirements of the world about h>tn Modem life is 
cbaiactenzed by many economic necessities social standards edu- 
cational requirements and cross-currents of political influence. 
All of these areas of hving are mterrelated and consutute part 
of the environment to which man must adjust his nature He 
must find self-expression and opporturubes for soaal service m 
a complicated and changmg soaal order This is no small task 
and must of necessity raise many difficult quesnons of adjust 
ment These needed adjmtments are the inescapable life de- 
mands that set up stress 
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The Inevitahihly of Conflict end Thwarting 
That conditions wll anse to which our natures will not ad 
just readily and which we cannot change seems inevitable Thus 
^ve experience many tensions in our efforts to satisfy our needs 
and to reach our goals We are sure to encounter many circum 
stances in which there is apparently no legitimate avenue to a 
saOsfactory solution of our problems This means that there will 
be a great deal of resorting to substitute satisfactions Tensions 
are never quiet , they always seek a way of release Here enter 
the ps)chological drugs or escapes which we propose to desenbe 
in this chapter These drugs explain hoiv man attempts to ad 
just himself to seemingly intolerable conditions They are the 
checks and balances of human nature by means of which the 
personality preserves itself in our none-too-benign world 

IX HOW ABE STRESSES OFTEN REUEVED? 

There is another approach to an understanding of how our 
needs, as stresses, drive us to indulge m self protective actions 
The approach in question hinges on the possibilities of making 
adjustments to those situations in life in which we are unhappy 
We may, for example, suffer from poor health Perhaps we find 
the marriage relation distressing We may be unpopular and 
poorly adjusted socially Possibly we dislike the work we ate 
attempting to do Or we may be out of harmony with the poll 
cies and beliefs of our church In any or all of these instances 
we are under considerable strain Something must be done 
about It if we are to obtain reasonable relief that is if we are 
to be happy This is espeaally true if sve are having difficulties 
ivith people who mean something to our welfare 

Ways of Relieving Stress 

There are three or a combination of three methods that can 
be used in solving such a state of affairs First, we can take steps 
to change the conditions under which we must lire Second we 
can leave a situaUon enUrely Third, there is the possibility of 
changing ourselves or our attitudes toward our problems enough 
to enable us to make the necessary adjustments By any of th«e 
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methods we reduce the tension set up by the suppression of our 

fundamental wants 

In some instances the changing of conditions is a simple mat 
ter, but very often this is difficult if not impossible to accom 
phsh If one is too cold he can often secure the desired warmth 
by merely turning on the heat If he is too warm he can seek 
the shade or buy a cooling dnnk The person who disbkes to 
climb stairs can rent a first floor apartment If a wnter is dis 
turbed by too much noise, he can easily close the windows and 
put cotton in his ears A worker who dislikes night work can 
often get his work changed to agree with his desired hours In 
all these cases the tensions involved are substantially reduced 

Escape From Stress Through Fhglit 

The second, and an apparently promising avenue of escape 
from conUnual stress, is that of leaving the unpleasant situation 
This can readily be done when we dislike an apartment, when 
a room is too stuffy, or when a ball game is bonng us We can 
just leave Or, to put it m the vernacular, "call the whole thing 
off " A little thought on this quesDon, however, will suffice to 
convince the reader that most unpleasant situations cannot be 
abandoned in this easy fashion We cannot run away from our 
obligations, and certainly a majonty of our problems represent 
obligations In some instances, as in the case of the pnsoner, we 
are detained by force As one individual put it, "We may be 
held by a combination of force and public opinion, as is the sol- 
dier m the army or the sailor in the navy We may be held by 
public opinion or religious trainmg as in mamage TTie wishes 
of our relauves and friends hold us when we undertake a college 
course or a job We may also be held in an unsatisfactory situa 
con by finanaal condiuons When vse have an unpleasant job 
we cannot give it up lest we starve We are held in various situ 
aeons, then, by nature, by soaety, and by a combinaCon of these 
forces ” 

It IS clear that many sCess produang situations can be neither 
changed nor abandoned If one has mamed what appears to be 
the wrong person, he must soxnecmes stay by the mamage vows 
indefinitely Due to the pressure of laws and soaal standards 
we must sit through dull lectures, go to school unci we reach 
a specified age, and wear boiled shir^ and tails on formal occa 
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TJic Importance of Rtght Attitudes Tcniard Problems 
Just \%hat this man is going to do m the face of sudi a proh- 
lem IS not as jet clear His case illustrates the stress producmg 
situations to which the human personality is sometimes heir 
Ordinanly w e find that conflicts of this sort tend to resoh e them- 
sel\es m one of two directions The indindual may resist com 
plete prostration bj resorting to mahngenngs Cp^tended ill 
nesses) ner\ous sjTnptoms and emotional mstahihty in genera! 
or he may develop a new philosophy of life m the form of an 
attitude toward his problem that males it tolerable tff him The 
escape methods or psj'chological drugs which he utilizes are de- 
signed to teheie ms stresses These stresses may be properly 
thought of as natures correctwe pnnaples Just when these 
are useful and xmder what arcumstances they appear to be ab- 
normal will come out as we proceed t«th our analysis 

HI SHOULD WE USE PSTCHOtOdCAL DRUGS ’ 

We know that because of their stress produang nature all of 
man s basic needs dm e him to acuntj in tbeir behalf But it is 
probably true that the ego drive, the desire for a feeling of per 
sonal worth accounts for a majonty of the forms of behavior 
that we are calling psjchological drugs All of us ha\*e enough 
pndc to seek some justification m arcumstances imulving 
failure or embarrassment Thus wu indulge in all sorts of ex 
cuses and explanations of our shortcommgs These are of 
course designed to deaden our feeling of infenonty use 

our excuses as checks and balances to soothe our feehngs We 
drug ourselv es (through these excuses) against feehngs of failure 
in order to make the conditions of hfe tolerable. \^^e stnve to 
sa\ e the day for our ego 

Psychological Drugs as Adjustment Processes 
The pnnapal pomt that we desire to make about psycbolo^ 
cal drugging is that in moderation it is a perfectly natural and 
intelligent method of adjustment to the ego-tbwartmg situations 
of hfe. We all meet many trvmg situations which cannot be 
changed and fr om which we cannot flee In many sucdi in 
stances the only intelLgent thing to do is to adopt an attitude to- 
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ward conditions tLat males them more enduiatle Thus we les 
sen tendenaes toward needless unhappmess Just as m the 
phpical realm, occasional mild drugging is not only necessary 
but desirable smce it rebel es needless pam 

Examples of the normal drugging process abound The 
author who with high hopes sends articles or stones to nationallj 
known magazines tells his fnends about the ones that are ac- 
cepted but IS deadedly qmet about the larger number that are 
returned Furthermore, he flatters himself that all would haie 
been taken at a good pnce if tbe editors concerned reall) appre- 
ciated theif worth or if he enjoyed as mudi ‘puli' as other 
wnters If this is not enough, our fnend drugs himself with 
thoughts of the many disappointments suffered by such lunun 
Ones as Booth Tarkington or Imn S Cobb before tbej succeeded 
The student who has done poorly in an examination consoles 
himself that be had by chance studied the wrong things He 
ma) ‘ reason that he had too manj other important thmgs to 
which to attend or that the exaimnation was unfair The man 
who fails to land a j6b on which he had bis heart set deludes 
himself and others into bebeving that the posiuon tras after all 
not the land that he really wanted Or perhaps he toes to con 
tnnce himself that it would not base been suited to his tempera 
tnent Man) a football pla)er has sased his face by bmpmg off 
the field after being signal!^ to the side lines because of an un 
mtelbgent move- 

Rexu::tt(ms to FaiJtire 

Embarrassment, as w ell as failure raises its stresses which must 
be drugged into quiemess Tbe embarrassed indn idual resorts 
to whate^er forms of escape seem appropnate under the arcum 
stances He does e% erything possible to mamtain his prestige in 
the ejes of his fnends Thus the cultured woman who makes 
a mistake m her choice of a dress or other garment explains that 
she was in too much of a hurry The inference intended is, of 
course, that she is ordinanly capable in matters of this sort 
She seeks to drug her admirers into maintaimng their respect for 
her judgment She banishes her stresses and conser\ es her eeo 
In the same way the indmdual whose neighbor finds him m bed 
unusuallj late in the moinmg explains that he teas out a bit late 
the night before or, perchance that he is not feeling well 'Hie 
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poor dn\er who causes a minor accident nses up in anger and 
announces to the assembled multitude that it ^vas the other 
dnvers fault He advances numerous arguments in an effort to 
convince himself and others that he actually is capable The 
husband who forgets to mail his wife s letter preserves his sense 
of personal north by reasoning that he has too much to do to 
be expected to remember such things When his wife is em 
barrassed by her failure to have his dinner ready for him she in 
turn saves her self respect by giving an account of all the after 
noon disturbances that delajed her Both husband and wife offer 
words instead of results Both reduce their stresses and preserve 
their ego security by indulging in simple psychological escapes 
from embarrassment 

Even the uncomfortable results of ignorance are sometimes 
rendered endurable by the invention of supposed lessons that 
could not be secured in any other way A fnend of the authors 
recently boarded the tvrong tram m Europe because of lack of 
faraibaniy with the local language However in the face of a 
loss of both Qme and money he maintained stoutly that u tvas a 
fine thing for him since it enabled him to see some new coun 
try He further declared that it ^ve him the valuable expen 
ence of making new adjustments He was apparently more apt 
at making excuses than he was at coping with the dimculties of 
travel in a foreign country Some have gone so farm this simple 
form of self-decepuon as to contend that mistakes are benefiaal 
m that they lead to the development of patience 

In technical accounts on the subject the psychological drug 
which we have been illustrating is called rattonalization It is 
the ego-holstenng process by means of which we jusufy our in 
consistent or improper actions It is really a pracUcal way of 
avoiding impending self abasement When it is used in mod 
eraoon in the harmless ways descnbed it is considered a normal 
form of adjustment The reader can see how effecuvely it re- 
solves many of our inner tensions by saving the day for our ego 

Common Forms of Rauonahzatton 

There are five speaal forms of tanonahiation that are very m 
teresting to observe m the adjustments of most people The first 
IS the excuse-making form which we have been descnbing It 
is known as justificatton 
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A comical example of rationalization is given by Linton Wells 
in his account of a Roj’al Welsh Fusilier’s reply to some banter 
about the Amencan Reiolulion which he received from an 
American round the-world fljer in India The Bntisher’s retort 
ran as follows 

’But I sa), just what was the ruddy war between England 
and Amenca? My word, I never heard of it " 

It really wasn't a war, laddie,” a brother officer explained 
“Amenca was a colony then and objected to paying some taxes 
or something, so one of the Georges— Tve forgotten which— 
sent some soldiers over to collect them But before long he 
needed the soldiers for a war with France or somebody and 
brought 'em back home Then he was so busy at home that he 
forgot about the colonies, and when he got around to thinking 
about them again he dcadcd they weren’t worth bothenng about 
and told them they'd hav e to jolly well stand on their own feet 
from then on The colonists objected to being kicked out of the 
Empire and fired on a few blighters at Bunker Hill or some place 
near Chicago and the King got mad and brought the rest of his 
troops home Nothing to it, really ! ' * 

This IS rationalization with a vengeance but it illustrates m d 
humorous way a face-saving type of psychological drug that is very 
common 

A second form, which comes from a sto^ of a fox which sup- 
posedly condemned some luscious grapes that he greatly desired 
but could not reach, is called the sour grapes excuse ’This form 
IS well illustrated by the antics of the young man who, after fail 
ure to win the lady of his choice, dedaied that he did not want 
her anyway since beautiful women are usually dumb’ “Be- 
sides, ’ he said, ‘ women are hke street cars, there is another one 
along every few minutes’ The sour grapes method, it can be 
seen, bolstered his hurt pnde and enabled him to render the girl 
in question partly immune as a future object of his desires 
The third is me so-called siveet lemon vanety of rationaliza 
don It IS in evidence when an article which has turned out to 
be a “lemon is called desirable by its possessor because he does 
not want to admit his disappointment or misjudgment A mo- 
tonst, after raving about the wonders of a certain make of car 
• Linton Wells Blooi on the Moon Houghton Mifflm Companv 
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may find that the one he purdiased is far from being as de- 
scribed Nevertheless, he stresses its good points to his friends 
He got a lemon but defends himself by calhng it sweet He thus 
drugs his psychological stresses into a condition of temporary 
harmony 

A fourth form of rauonalization is that by means of which the 
troubled individual blames others for his own shortcomings 
Since by this process he “passes the buck" to someone or some- 
thing outside himself, we call it projecting The faihng student 
blames the teacher The small boy defends his fighongby insist 
mg that his antagonist hit him first TTie unsuccessful “pink' 
agitator blames the gosemment or the soaal order for his sorry 
phght The embarrassed musiaan glares at his instrument, espie- 
aally if he is dependent upon strings or a reed These and other 
blame-escaping methods illustrate the projection form of drug 
ging This method has helped many a frustrated jjerson to avoid 
too senous self-abasement 

Our fifth type of rauonahzauon or escape from stress is the 
one m which the individual finds satisfaction through rentmcto- 
Uonx)i those things which he has failed to obtain or which he 
enjoys but considers worldly Many, bv renouncing the j>etty 
vices or pleasurable indulgences which they naturally enjoy, get 
along successfully without them This is a common stress re- 
ducing process in the lives of very conservative people Some 
have gone so far as to renounce secular life entirely m fa%or of 
what they call the spintual life They have retired to the quiet 
ness of the convent or the monastery Less spectacular examples 
are found in lenunaation of wealth, aties, light reading, coffee, 
tobacco, jazz music, theaters, and marriage 

Sericnisness of the Daydreaming Escape 

\\Tule we are on the subject of common egO'preser\nng types 
of behavior as indulged m by normal people, we should perhaps 
mennon and descnbe bnefiy a few forms other than those in 
eluded under the rationalizauon type This is necessary since 
man has so many w’ays of drugging himself both harmlessly and 
harmfully First, let us examine the daydreaming form of escape 
fro m loss of ego By this well known method of adjustment the 
thwarted individual can leave the tnals and tnbulanons of real 
hfe and find substitute sausfaction in the realm of dreams The 
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hard pressed and financially destitute student can and frequently 
docs picture lumsclf in his retencs as hemp well established in 
his hie work He sees himself replete with honors and generally 
\cry afUuent lie gams much temponry satisfaction from his 
excursion into tlic world of fancy In the same way, the 
thwarted wife constructs an ideal home, the unhappy child pic- 
tures himself as a conquenng hero , the frail jouth makes of him 
self a world famous ithletc, and the suffering pilgnm constructs 
for himself a wondrous castle in the heaven of theological prom 
ise Tins is the rev cry t)"pc of stress reducing drug It has much 
to commend it under certain circumstances and when utilized to 
a moderate degree it cases the hurts of life But when used as a 
stead) substitute for real action, as an escape from actual efforts 
to attack the problems of living, it is decidedly pernicious It 
may lead to extreme introversion or possibly to the form of psy 
chosis (msanity) called ticmcnlta fraecox 

Adpisuncnt Through Compensation 
A valuable process for balancing the inequalities of life is that 
commonly called contpensatton As the name suggests, it enables 
individuals afllictcd with defects and mfcrionties to reduce their 
tensions by atoning in vanous ways for their deficiencies The 
frail youth who seems destined to failure as an athlete can com 
pensate for his disappointment by becoming a skillful musician 
He can strive to become a professional man or a scholar The 
homely girl may and often does devefop those social graces and 
other personality qualities that guarantee social acceptance The 
cnpple may become a great inventor or an intellectual giant and 
thus relieve the handicap under which he started A woman 
thwarted in marnage or motherhood may find substitute happi 
ness in canng for needy children These are typical ways m 
which the troubled life of thwarted people may be balanced 
The reader should be warned however, that this form of es 
cape lends itself readily to very undesirable action It can take 
delinquent as well as socially desirable directions It may be 
used too consistently as a substitute for true achievement The 
failing pupil may develop tough ways in an effort to convince 
himsdf that he is capable The neglected boy may become a 
gangster in his intense effort to attract attention to himself and his 
prowess The very short man may adopt grand, conceited airs m 
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his efforts to atone for what Alfred Adler calls his “organ inferior- 
ity." In short, there is alwa}'s danger that compensatory action, 
unless properly guided, will tahe crude or criminalistic directions. 
In their frenzy to escape from the stress of inferiority, many 
thwarted personalities turn to the extremes of crude living- 
Thus tve are forced to condude that only under certain condi- 
tions is compensation a desirable p^chological drug. And, we 
should add, this is equally true in the case of the related method 
of over-coiupensathn in which the individual strives against 
great odds to excel along the very line of his inferiority. Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt became a splendid physical specimen 
in spite of his childhood frailties. Demosthenes became a great 
orator in the very face of early speech defects. In the same way 
the rest of us may rise above apparently insurmountable handi- 
caps. To do so, however, we must be careful not to abandon our 
moral standards as did the physical wealding who over-compen- 
sated by becoming one of the Southwest’s most dangerous ban- 
dits. 

Methods Used to Escape Inferiority Feelings 

Thus far we have been primanly concerned with the various 
ways in which reasonably wdl-adjusted people me the psycho- 
logical drug method to ease the pathway of life. We have seen 
that when used in moderation and in reasonably ethical ways, 
such methods of dealing wth the tnals of life assist greatly m 
preserving one’s sense of personal worth We come now to a 
brief discussion of similar self-drugging methods as practiced by 
individuals who are suffering from more or less marked feelings 
of personal inferiority. Such people enjoy less practical success 
in life than do those with whom we have thus far been dealing 
Thus they are motivated to go to greater lengths in satisfying 
their ego needs through self-deceptive methods. In their efforts 
to atone for vaguely recognized feelings of insuffiaency, these 
individuals frequently indulge in somewhat ridiculous exhibi- 
tions of supenority which they hardly recognize. They become 
touchy, they pose, they brag, and they court pubh'dty in an effort 
to bolster their threatened pnde. 

These people may onginally have fallen into their present 
state by way of feelings of inferiority. Usually, however, they 
end up by developing a severe case of excessive ego; that is, of 
touchiness. As clinical psyUiologists well know, with people of 
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tins kmd an) correctnc measure roust be concerned svith re- 
ducing the ego demands Bolstcnng the socalled infenoniy com 
plex IS a secondary matter Be these things as the) ma), we sec 
hots unstable ana inefficient pconic attempt to atone for their 
ueaVnesses Their drugging n^ethods arc numerous We can 
illustrate tlicsc further B) the use of a few examples here In 
his book, The rsycliology of Dealing ti ilh People, Dr Wendell 
Wlmc has suggested that the methods used by many inferior 
personalities to con\mcc thcmscKcsof their own importance tend 
to take the direction of touchiness and posing Subtle methods 
of posing that arc apparently designed to fool the rest of us in 
elude adopting unusually lofty goals, attempting to predict com 
ing esents, purporting to be imentmg something talking over 
the heads of others, boasting and flaunting oneself, and pretend 
ing to discount ones own ^ibt) 

Thus scnsituc people gne ihcmsches away by resenting mild 
CTUicism, b) getting oicr-c\ciicd m arguments, and by being 
unable to take a joke Tlicy become offended at those who op- 
pose them, and arc quick to utter such remarks as ‘Tou can t tell 
me what to do,' or I wont take anything from )ou Further 
more, sensitise people erase much applause, reserse the right to 
be frank in their remarks to others, and generally do what thej 
do not want others to do to them All these behavior forms are 
indicatnc of personality tnstabilit) They are more or less un 
Wittingly practiced as a defense against further loss of ego satis 
faction They arc cxccffcnt examples of ps)choIogicar drugs 
But the reader can sec that these methods are more deceptive 
and harmful than those charoctcnstic of better adjusted people 
They bolster self respect temporanly but actually retard the 
chances of making better soaal adjustments We would be in 
dined to say that these drugs are pernicious especially when 
those affected are unaware of thcit destructive nature Such tac 
ties certainly do not lead to legiumate populanty 

Examples of Psycfcofogicnl Posing 

Examples of posing are interesting and numerous The mdi 
vidual who adopts lofty goals or ideals and who then does little 
by way of striving to attain them is deceiving himself and trv 
mg to impress the rest of us As one ps)chologist put it m 
aim high may be merely an oqiression of abnormal conceit by 
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means of which we attempt to display our supenonty over others 
People who are alw’ays dawning to oe weather prophets or fore- 
casters of political, soaal, or religious events, are often weaklings 
who are trying by such a ruse to convince themselv es and others of 
their importance The same is true of those who masquerade as 
would be inventors Both groups are seeking ego satisfaction, 
by the simple method of posing they reduce the inner stresses 
brought on by their lack of secunty Through it all these indi 
viduals fail to see how their antics look to other, better adjusted 
personalities They hide behind pompous pretensions, making 
the most of every chance success 
Perhaps the most common mode of self-conceit in this area is 
that of boasting or of assuming great importance In this class 
are those who talk of themselves and of their own exploits con 
tmually This type of pest is humorously illustrated by the fa 
mous Major Hoople of die comics Such individuals frequently 
prefer to don conspicuous unifonns, bnght badges, colorful 
dothes, novel mustaches and grand airs They are much given 
to autograph hunang meeting movie stars or others among the 
“great,' and telling people of dieir supposed famous ancestors 
Tney greatly enjoy saving newspaj^ clippings and pictures of 
themsdves and filling their homes woth trappings suggestive of 
their prowess Little do they reahze that most of these activities 
are the normal and natural interests of adolescence Except as 
hobbies, these interests at the adult level are usually indicative 
of faltenng egos Emouonally stable individuals with well 
balanced personahties have shght need for such wnmatunties 
Except as occasional devices or hobbies substantial people in 
dulge in them but little They have their ego secunty m a com 
bination of genuine accomplishments and social skills 

Redtiettig Stresses Tlirotigh EgMnfaUon 
Nevertheless ineffective people will probably ahvaj-s continue 
to resolve their stresses in the vvaj's mentioned These methods 
are productive of substitute adjustment From a cause and effect 
point of view it is entirely natural for a personality lacLng m the 
much desired feeling of personal worth to resort to pusbmg 
others around when the opportumw presents itself The army 
sergeant who shouts orders to his disgusted men and the traffic 
officer who gets tough on the slightest provocation are display 
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ing the uell knotNTi process of cgo-mnation The same may be 
sajd of the doctor who takes defignt in ordering his nurses around 
and of the humble ofTicc worker who takes his spite out on his 
famil) Tlicj arc but trjang to reduce their stresses Hoiv much 
better It would be if these people could have realized a satisfae* 
ton balance of their hfc moines in their earlier da}’S If they 
had been taught how to secure satisfaction through teal accom 
phshments and genuine contnhutions to society, we would not 
non he witnessing their tiresome drugging antics They would 
not have been forced to drug themselves into artificial adjust 
ment Tliey would now he capable of making tbcir adjustments 
the legiiimare way through a balance of egoistic and social living 

IV vviuT Arm DOumruL wavs op dhuccinc oursclves? 

The Legilitimfc Use of Drugs 

In the phpical realm it is generally considered intelligent to 
use drugs m moderation under certain circumstances Drugs ate 
legitimate and helpful m connection with the removal of teeth, 
they greatly ease the pains of childbirth, and m the case of surgi 
cal operations they arc a godsend When used to stultify the 
drunken man s intcllecc or to satisfy tlie cravings of the dope 
fiend they necessarily become a scourge They give superficial 
relief for a time in that they deaden the senses of their victims 
against the ravages of dccp^eaicd conflicts In the end how 
ever, they prevent appreaation of the finer things m life and the 
possibilities of improvement of the individual s personality Just 
so IS it m the psjchological realm Used with discrimination 
and moderation, psychological drugs oil the machinery of life 
They make otherwise emhanassing situations tolerable They 
make possible adjustment to distasteful circumstances which can 
not be changed and from which we cannot flee Tfhe monoto- 
nous work, the unhappy mamage, the physical handicap, or the 
failure lo aitain to a given social station aJJ become j/tcreasm^Jv 
hearable when we adopt an attitude toward them that gives them 
value for the development of mote sterling personality qualities 

When intelligently used by capable people who are adjusted 
to the practical areas of life and who are motivated by a sense 
of moral values psychological drugs are without doubt a boon 
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But when used by unstable^ unscrupulous, or out-and-out neu 
roue people as a constant substitute for real achievement, they 
are as pemiaous as the dnnL habit of the drunlard Between 
these extremes psjxhological drugs may be used m more or 
Jess doubtftij ways We say doubtful because m some cases 
they may help to balance the life stresses of the mdindual at the 
same time that they prevent his worLmg towaid higher and finer 
ways of adjusting We shall endeavor to shmv how this can he 
true widi reference to such movements as rehgious cults, soaal 
security schemes, and pseudchsoenufic character reading sys 
terns 


The Psychologist's Attitude Toivard Cults 
In discussing the vie\v that a saentifically trained psychologist 
would naturally take toward rehgious cults, we must remind the 
reader that the psychologist dunks purely in terms of a given 
individual's w elfare. Although he may not and usually does not 
hav e any faith m the occult proposals of these s)’stems, be rect^ 
nizes that they ha\ e some values for unhappy pecrole. Thus the 
ps}xhoIogisi divests himself of his personal prejudices and, as m 
the case of rehgious cults, endeavors to find just what such sys 
terns can do for troubled men and women He is frank to say, 
hmve\er, that such values as do appear can fxequendy be Had 
^vithout belief in the mysterious elements wbich these cults con 
tain Nevertheless, the pracocal value of cults must be judged 
m terms of the attitude that a given individual has developed to- 
ward them At least this is the starting point in any form of 
psychological help As drugs, culost religions have vmues, hut 
from a broad adjustment point of view these values are frequently 
very limited 

It IS not our purpose to elaborate on the internal nature or de- 
tailed beliefs of the systems to be mentioned For our purposes 
they have much in common in that they generally depend for 
thetr value on the imphat faith of their adherents. And it is 

^ in this faith that their value for health and happiness 
It to the psychologist such faith is nothing mote tnaw a 
psychological atotude wmeh operates according to the well 
knowT) pnnciple of autosuggestion Indeed, the kind of faith 
that vve are discussii^ here is regarded as being merely a form 
of self-suggestion The indiv-idual believes in powers and forces 
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which probably do not exist His belief makes them seem real 
and at the same time secures for him the inner feeling that he 
has received the blessings which such forces might bestow if they 
actually did exist This is, of course, a process of wishful think- 
ing It IS an example of psychological drugging It has more 
value for those who can believe the occult than has straightfor- 
ward but less supernatural self-su^estion Suggestion is, how 
ever, more effective in the case of those who disdain the mys 
teries of "spirits " Everything depends upon the attitude of the 
individual concerned 

Our analysis leads us, then, to evaluate cults— and we do not 
wish to use this term disrespectfully— as being of more or less 
doubtful worth The exception to this conclusion would be the 
case of people who are not able to benefit from a more comprehen- 
sne understanding of the nature of adjustment processes Fur 
theimore, as we shall bnng out more fully later, some cults place 
too heavy an emphasis upon self analysis They are inclined to 
give excessive attention to the needs and wants of the self. Of 
one thing we feel reasonably sure— to the extent that cults do 
this they are inviting rather than relieving unhappiness Con 
versely, to the extent that any svstem encourages generous action 
in favor of group activities u is bound to be valuable, irrespective 
of Its mythical beliefs 

Popular Settti rehgtojis Systems 

It is in this light that we view such religious or semi religious 
systems as Unity, ‘ I Am,” Rosicmaanism, and the Oxford Move- 
ment These may differ considerably m the extent to which they 
subscribe to occult beliefs All of them, however, offer what they 
apparently believe to be superior motivation for living the satisfy- 
ing life Unity, with its emphasis upon contact with an Infinite 
Power for good, rests much of its case on the value of positive 
thinking and constructive statements to one's self By thmkinv 
virtuous thoughts and through the repeution of impressive at 
fiimations such as, ‘ God is my health, I can’t be sick , God is 
my strength, unfailing and quick, God is my all, I know no fear 
since God and love and truth are here," the Unity believer at* 
tempts to attain the satisfying life He has adjusted his philos 
ophy of life to the conditions under which he must live Thi 
a happy psychological drug 
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Sliortcommgs of Reltgtcnis Cults 

To more saentifically minded people such a proass involves 
at least three flaws First and perhaps most senous for person 
ahty adjustment, the process is one of almost exclusive reflection 
about the self From the mental hygiene angle vve know that it 
had much better be a program of social action This is a senous 
fault. Self-analysis encourages tunung inward of the life en 
ergy Chmeal psychology has certainly shown Bow important it 
IS &at this energy be directed outward toward people current 
events commumty enterpnses and social action in general Sec- 
ond the affirmation process usually operates on a too limited view 
of the individuals detailed life adjustments It tends to leave 
out of account just what he should do in the thousands of prac- 
tical duties of his vvorkaday hfe No one is good or courageous 
or truthful in the abstract What vve call goodness courage and 
truthfulness are names for speafic acts performed m equally 
specific life situations Insofar as this pnnaple is neglects in 
a system Lke Unity the methods employed are likely to be pleas 
ant failures This is a fundamental point in psychology 

In the thud place non religious systems can and have used 
the affirmation technique with as much success as the Umty 
people can claim Amencan European and Oriental cults have 
long emphasiaed the pnnaple of influencing attitudes through 
the ardent repetition of affinnations This is the pnnaple which 
we recognize as the famihar one of auto^ggesuon Cou6 be- 
came famous for his Tv eiy day in ev ery way I am getting better 
and better Others have advocated such a formula as I am 
healthy strong and wise nothing can prevent me from atta n 
ing to success prospenty and happiness And so the sugges 
tions go Insofar as the individual is fully convmced of the 
value of this process he gets such good as the auto-suggestion 
process can effect with such broad abstract statements Such 
good results as do appear come from the positive optimistic ata 
tude which these thoughts generate Mystenous notions of a 
great Abstract God prmaple need not enter die picture. 

One7ital Systems and Self suggestion 
Onental systems are most interesting if not wholly convanang 
We will illustrate by one in vvhidi it is claimed that m our bodies 
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there is a place in the back of the neck known as the Crucifixion 
Center In this center the negative and positive currents of the 
body are sard to cross TThis assumption may be utilized to get 
rid of bad habits, it is believed, by the following method (i) 
Imagine a current of positive energy entenng your body at the 
solar plexus and filling the nght half of the body (2) Imagine 
a current of negative energy entenng the solar plexus and filling 
the left side of the body C3) While holding the breath and 
tensing the body, send both currents to the ‘crucifixion center,’ 
s\ith a positive suggestion to the subconscious mmd that you are 
crucifying all bad habits and desires It is said that this method 
r\rll assist m the destruction of not only definite physical and 
psjchological habits but of likes and dislikes as well To the 
scientific person this is but another way of drugging with self 
suggestions 

The Psychology of Self suggestion 
So It goes for other systems based on the idea of regeneration 
through wishful thinking The adherent is enthusiastic m his 
acceptance of the benefits to be gained consequently he reaps the 
inner feelings which such an attitude creates He gets particu 
larly good results if he is afflicted with the type of nervous symp 
toms which are relieved by a constructive change of attitude 
That a great many of the members of this and similar organiza 
tions are semi nervous cases can hardly be gainsaid A great 
many of these individuals are motuated by a quest for relief 
from personality disturbances This may be all nght but it does 
mean that such members are likely to be so absorbed ^vltb their 
own troubles that they are little concerned with what they can do 
by way of selfless service for other afflicted individuals This is 
an undesirable situation and one likely to perpetuate the self 
centeredness of those concerned Even the self-suggestion pnn 
ciple of denial of bodily ailments is an in turn process designed 
to assist the self Without cyniasm we can thus say that from a 
clinical angle the practices of sudi systems represent drugging 
methods of both good and doubtful value There are benefits to 
be gamed But these and infinitely more might be realized m a 
program based on more attention to social nurture and less on 
self-concern As for other s)'stems, the reader uho cares to do so 
can e\aluate each on the basis of its proposals These proposals 
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lie mjglit judge m the light of the extent to ^\hich they lend 
themsaves to a balanced reahiation of the complementary mo- 
tives of life which ue have been calling egoistic and soaal 

Popular Character Reading Systems 
A second class of favonie Amencan drugs of the psj-chological 
vanety and one \vhich has much le» to commend it than the 
abo% e IS the ell known group of unsaentiGc character and per 
sonality reading systems These include astrolog) phrenolog) 
physiognomy (character reading from anatomical features) chi 
rognomy (handw'nimg analysts) clamoyance spintuahsm 
pdmistry numerology crystal ganng and such popular pas 
times These systems flourish because mankind seems to be 
% ery much attracted to the mystenous the bizarre The slow 
relam ely colorless factual mediod of scienbBc research lacks ap- 
peal to those restless persons who feel in need of quick relief 
from their msecunt) stresses So these systems which promise 
much but deliver Lttle find widespread acceptance as teses for 
important life deasions Restless humanity must ha\e its dru« 
and it apparently likes them to he occult that is beyond the 
reach of proof by the senses 

Astrologers claim that mans health and happiness are directly 
mfluenced by the planets and the stars Yet in thousands of 
years they haie been unable to prove their claims An acquaint 
ance of the author sent for horoscopes from a number of im 
usually prominent astrologers He receiied from them i ery dif 
ferent su ^ estions concerning what he should do Astrologers 
have been unable to use their alleged powers to find anything re- 
sembling fame and fortune for themselves 

Character reading through shape of the head and by means 
of color of hair shape of nose style of face prominence of chin 
and the like has been thoroughly discredited by saentific re- 
search Handwriting analysis has some basis in fact but is too 
flimsy to be relied upon for guidance in important matters 
Clairvoyance has peiformed many remarkable tncks but its claim 
of supernatural knowledge has never been proved 

The Spintuahsttc Delusion 

The spmtualisuc claim that we can get in touch with the 
spmts of departed dead is accepted only by the credulous That 
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the well known process of aliva^s taking the easy way out oF 
obligations It is the persoruility-destroying sin of babying the 
self In answenng the question of how we baby ourselves one 
psychologist suggested, By kicking our ball out of a difficult lie’ 
or out of a trap when practicing golf, by letting a headache keep 
us away from work or other duties , by refusing to make an an 
nouncement because of self-consciousness , by resigning from the 
committee when a httle work appears , by dropping the course of 
study when the interest wears off, by having special dehcacies 
and reading matter when ill, by being cross when a little tired, 
by always taking the easy way, regardless of consequences ' 

Most of us want to change others rather than ourselves ^Ve 
spend our energies trying to remake the social order instead of re- 
forming ourselves We are more or less blind to our oivn weak 
nesses and content to delude ourselves that all our troubles reside 
in the nature of the requirements to which we must adjust Yet 
some would have us believe that human life is directed pnma 
nly by intellectual considerations ’ Who is to blame when the 
immature adolescent comes into conflict with his more conven 
donal parents ? The latter, of course * And whom does the self 
pampering student blame when he gets low grades in school? 
Certainly not himself Likewse our sad financial plight is due to 
the policies of the political party m power Our inabuity to enjoy 
mote luxunes is laid at the door of the mudi maligned machine 
We feel that our troubles would be Over if we coiud but change 
the soaal order, especially in its economic aspects This we be 
lieve, would be espeaally true if someone could devise a planned 
economy that would at onre remove all our financial insecunty 

The Importance of Self reliance 
It IS certainly true that most of us have financial troubles It is 
equally true that there are some deaded inequalities in our eco- 
nomic system Yet who can deny that much of the complaining 
and a great deal of the failure that we ivitness all around us is 
due to the widespread habit of self pampenng ? Strong coura 
geous personalities who are ethically sound and ivho are willing 
to do things the hard \va.y if necessary, usually get along very 
well In fact they have as a rule prospered matenally It would 
probably be fair to say that our soaal order would be far more 
equitable if the individual members comprising it had more of 
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the hard), independent quahocs of the pioneer, and less of the 
sclfpampenng tendenacs of those who are so prone to com 
plain Self labjing is a pcmiaous drug and one that leads to 
personal and ^oaal unhappiness We can hardly sa\ too much 
m favor of self-sufEaency and those other strong quahties which 
make for a direct attack on the problems of life Buck passing 
and the projection of our failures on others have little to com 
mend them The} are often signs of grave personaht) weak 
nesses 

\ HOW CAN WE DISPENSE WITH PSYCHOLOGICU, DROCS? 

The Balanced Life 

W^e cannot emphasire too stiongl) the pnnaple that the indi 
vadual who adopts a positive view of life has httle need for ps) 
dhological opiates It is possible to meet every stress produong 
situation with either appropnate action or a construenv e philos 
ophv of adjustment If su« a program is followed life bammes 
a fasanatmg game and realit) can fc faced wath optunisro The 
well adjusted person orden his acuons m harmony with soaally 
acceptable codes, makes an ally of his mtellectual powers, and 
endeavors to appreaate the finer things in hfe. B) allowing his 
life energy to flow into channels of soaal hung he secures the 
reabration of his own needs 

Such a person works hard plaj-shard and suffers defeat with 
out complaint He likes people, senes without xmdue thought 
of reward and idennEes himself with soaal and educational 
causes. He who achieves the psychologically balanced hfe 
knows what it means to stnve He puts respect for personality 
abov e immediate reward He uses the latter as a means to an 
end in helpmg to alleviate the worlds woes In short, such an 
individual is mature eraononall) and adjusted soaally As one 
wnter has put it ‘The people of abounding energy, those who 
rejoice at opportunity to wurk, the studious, the effiaent, the 
courageous the kindlr the foursquare, these are the) who will 
know the jov of Uving in its fullest and its truest sense, these are 
thev who will hv e The Abundant Life ’ ” * 

^ Artlmr WHtss "The Ahnaaaitt Iifc," The ReaJers Digest, Decen- 
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Contrasts awfh the Weak Personality 

The contrast is certainly stnlcing On one hand is the weal, 
hng who seels to escape from responsibility He projects his 
shortcomings on others He pities and pampers himsaf He 
tails about his rights and how much the world owes linn He 
lives a more or less shifty career In short, he resorts to psy 
chological drugs of \arying degrees of potency in his efforts to 
allay the recurring stresses which the needs and frustrations of 
hfe present On the other hand we have the more stahrart per 
sonahty who attacls his problems with a view to their satisfactory 
and socially acceptable solution His hfe energy turns out away 
from himsaf into channels of action for and with people He 
uses psychological drugs wnth moderation and then m instances 
when due to the impossibihty of changing or gettmg away hon 
orably from conditions, action is largely pre\ented He is not a 
buck passer and neither does he plaj to the gallery He gets his 
satisfactioa through constiucti\e soaal Lving 

The import of these facts for the welfare of soaety seems 
evident The psychological drug addict, if encouraged reaches 
out for what he can get He wants ordinances pas^ that will 
remove his need for improvmg himself His more soaalized 
brother does what he can by way of nurturing the race and 
vitalizes society with balanced hnng Such an indiwduaJ rep- 
resents the hope of the future. 

Personality Assets and Ltdbilities 

In summary it can he said that the weal personahty is marled 
by certain psychological Itahihlies that should he minimized or 
corrected insofar as possible, and that the adjusted personality is 
charactenzed by certain mental health assets that might well he 
sought when not sufficient!) present 

Tlie liabilities in question may be listed as 
Behavnoral immatunty Cmfantalisms^ 

Emotional instability (neurotiasm^ 

Feehngs of inadequacy Onsecunty) 

Physical defects Ceffects on morale) 

Nervous manifestauons Cfuncuonal disorders) 
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The assets referred to may be said to include 
Close personal relationships (fnendships, etc ) 
Interpersonal skills (getting along with people) 

Social participation (group activities) 

Satisfying i\ork and recreation (school, play, etc.) 

Outlook and goals (philosophy of life)* 

The indu idual unfortunate enough to be the victim of most 
or all of the mental health liabilities mentioned would do well to 
seek expression for his thw'artcd needs m such of the mental 
health asset areas as are available to him He should be encour- 
aged in realizing that the assets listed are avenues to the develop- 
ment of an adjusted personality and that they represent skills, 
attitudes, and relationships that can be acquired 
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V. WHAT ABOUT INTROVERSION? 


When the relation of personality to life is discussed die ques- 
tion of introversion and its drawbacks is usually mentioned 
Recent books have condemned what is called introvertive 
living and have praised the opposite, extroversion, as 
though it were the last word in desirable personality 
These developments have led many to wish to know more 
about introvertive and extrovertive forms of behavior as 
they affect adjustment to life. We shall address ourselves 
in this chapter to a study of the theories and facts relating 
to these contrasted temperaments. We shall discuss : 

I. Who Ate the Introverts? 

II. What Mahes an Introvert? 

III. What Is Wrong with an Introvert ? 

rV. What Should We Do about Introversion? 

V. Must We All Be Extroverts? 
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gies flow out into the world of realities ^\he^e he can find chal 
lenges for his courage and his optunism According to those 
who have studied the matter extroverts are inchned to choose 
life callings which involve salesmanship, promotion work, poh 
tics public hfe, and social abili^ 

Fallacies in the Type Idea 

Although this descnption has much to commend it and is in 
certain respects true, it is m error in taking for granted the exist 
ence of two so-called contrasted types of personalities The saen 
tific measurement movement in pqrchology has shown that people 
do not fall into separate groups or types When a reasonably 
large number of people are tested by personahty scales designed 
to measure introversion and extroversion, the scores will dis 
tnbute themselves in a continuous bell-shaped curve which is 
known as the normal curve of probabibty Tins occurs because 
most personahty inventones of this luntl involve the ansuenng 
of yes no or true-false to many test questions Some of these 
questions are indicative of introversion and about an equal num 
her of extroversion When a given individual checks these 
questions he usually anstvers some m a way that makes him 
appear introveruve and others in a way indicating extrotertive 
tendenaes 

This means that most individuals fall somewhere between the 
extremes of introversion and extroversion — they are not tj"?®® 
but composites or mixtures The only true types ^lould be those 
who are found at the extreme ends of the curve These are 
usually patients suffenng from personahw disorders 

We can say, howe\ er, that many people have personality traits 
that are more or less suggestive of the descnptions given at the 
beginning of our chapter This means that the terms introvert 
and extrovert, in spite of their limitations, possess some useful 
ness in describing attitudes These terms are also useful in ad 
ministering guidance programs of one kind or another So we 
shall use the term introvert as a matter of convenience, to desig* 
nate people who are moderately or extremely self-centered un 
soaal and emotionally sensitive We will not however be 
thinking of disnnct types or of extreme cases Likewise vv e shall 
use the word extrovert to mean persons who are as a rule fnendly 
and soaally active 
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Nevertheless, for the most part it is true that the emotional 
introvert, being by nature self-centered, is usually sensitive and 
inclined to be inactive. He is prone to think about his oivn 
interests, and tends to be unmindful of social obligations. As 
one psychologist has put it, 'The introvert or selfish person avoids 
the trouble of meeting people, the extrovert goes out of his tvay 
to meet them. The introvert evades the obligations and demands 
of clubs and committees, the extrovert accepts them. The intro- 
vert or selfish person may think of doing good deeds, the extro- 
vert does them. The former has no time for the things he dis- 
likes to do, the latter does them anyway. The former is aftaid 
of making mistakes and embarrassing himself, therefore he risis 
no action. The extrovert may he amid, too, but still acts and 
by his mistakes and sufferings ultimately achieves skill and confi- 
dence. . . Extroversion is the result of rvork, a hfe of practice. 
Introversion is the result of avoiding practice. The extrovert 
suffers more in the beginning. The introvert suffers more xn 
the end." * 


n WHAT MAKES AN INTROVERT? 

How Introversion May Develop 
There are many combinations of experience in early hfe that 
may result in definite intiwertive trends. We do not know in 
detail just what attitudes wU result from given forms of early 
home treatment. But we see in a general way hmv certain forms 
of suppression lead to the intumed or self-centered processes of 
introversion. We shall mention a few of diese and endeavor to 
illustrate them with cases that have come tmder our observation. 

Introversion is in the making when parents deliberately de- 
velop in a child an excessive attachment or feeling of dependence. 
Repeated expressions of fear or uncertainty for the child’s rv’el* 
fare by parents may encourage the child to look to them perma- 
nently for protection. Parents may further encourage such an 
attachment by excessive expressions of ^mpathy, concern, and 
affection. If the child then comes to invest the major part of 
his interest in one or both of his parents and permits their per- 
sonahues to overshadow his individuahty, he is in a fair way m 
• Henry C. Lial:. T^e Return t9 Refigion The MacmilLin Ctamptny, 
1936, pp 39.49- 
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fail m the development of self-confidence and independence 
He IS likely to become a mere shadow of his parents His need 
for a feeling of independent worth or self-sufficiency is being 
thwarted Such thwarting is almost certain to lead to a reaction 
against being overshadowed continually by the parents This 
reaction usually takes the form of the immature selfconcem 
which we see m emotional introversion It represents the child s 
effort to balance hjs egoistic and social moaves by getting away 
from his too dependent existence Due to the absence of fnends 
and attachment with outside activities, he must get his ego recog 
nition by turning his attention in upon himself, and the stage is 
set for emotional introversion 

One such child, usually doale and submissive, was so com 
pletely overshadowed hv his parents and brothers and sisters that 
up to the time of middle life he had been able to find practically 
no outlet for his need for self-eimiession and independence He 
was literally forced into the role of a Casper Milquetoast In 
the end his thwarted personality could stand the strain no longer 
and he gradually slipped from chronic introversion into the form 
of insanity known as dementtawaecox In this condition he was 
at least free from the constant demands that had been made upon 
him Today he is spending his entire rime as a mental invalid 
concerned with his own interests This is a violent reaction 
against an overdose of selfless submission Most cases do not 
come to such a sorry pass, but tbis one illustrates the heavy stress 
under which the human personality labors when it is too severelv 
thwarted in the drive for legitimate self recognition 

Examples of Harsh Domtriation 
Somewhat similar results ate often seen when parents dom 
mate a child by strict or harsh commands which deny the rfii?d 
ego recognition The victim is usually found to be m a com 
bined state of fear, anxiety and insecunty Children living un 
der such conditions are likely to become either morbidly intro- 
verted or decidedly antagonisuc 

A case somewhat typical of the introverted outcome has been 
descnbed bnefly as follows Boy, fifth of nine children Pre- 
school period spent with nurse, brother and sister, and a few 
hand picked children All efforts to express himself or to make 
advances were discouraged Taught to be seen and not heard 
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this discord and the resulting havoc in the lives of his children, 
he left home In spite of the feelings of guilt over this deser 
tion our client was able to delude himself into believing that he 
was better off However, he has now lost practically all of his 
self-confidence and is so sensitive that he cannot hold any land 
of position He has also contracted several nervous symptoms 
In spite of his chip on the shoulder attitude, at times he cannot 
even leave his room He has many earmarlcs of what is called 
ngorapholufl— unreasonable fear of the outdoors Finally, he is 
violently antagonistic toward anyone who crosses him or violates 
one of his ideals 


Results of Ovennditlgence of Children 


It should not be supposed that only dominated individuals 
become chronically self-centered Expenence has shown that 
overmdulgence of children is about as senous m its effect upon 
personality balance as is too much restraint Both represent frus 
tration in the end In one case the craving for self recognition is 
denied and m the other the capaaty for recognizing Ae nghts 
of others is undeveloped We know that self-adjustment comes 
only through a sincere interest in people Egoisoc and soaa] 
motives must supplement each other These motives are com 
plementary, not necessarily antagonistic Recognition must ^ 
won, not demanded Thus we see that excessive self reference 
leads also to failure so far as personality balance is concerned 
The pampered individual amves at a similar unhappy condition 
but by another route The ego-centered life is the miscamed life 
no matter by what circumstances its energy became turned in on 


a starved ego 

An example of the results of excessive self indulgence may he 
seen from one of the cases in our files As a girl this person was 
given practically everything she wanted In tune she became 
very stubborn (nesativistic^ and wlful when denied what she 
wanted Having failed to leam consideration for others and to 
develop the social graces which normally lead to acceptance she 
was blessed with very feiv fnends The failure of people to 
recognize her led to an aloofness on her part that increased the 
seventy of her tensions, and she Became mote seclusive Upon 
meeang a joung man who took a fancy to her, she disreearded 
all advice and mamed him on the spur of the moment Her 
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husband turned out to be reasonably considerate of her but she 
soon tired of him and sought a dnoice This outcome de\ eloped 
m the face of her family s strong opposition to separation on 
grounds other than of immorally Hilloising her dnorce she 
became indiSeient touard men and proceeded to soasfy as best 
she Could her cranng for comfort and luxury Upon getting 
more msight into the folly of her ways she did succeed in mak 
ing herself somewhat agreeable to a group of girls Howeier, 
she developed such a severe case of self-consaousness that she 
was in agony vv henever she was called upon to meet new indivnd 
uals either socially or in the course of her office w ork It was for 
this aflliction, and a case of hand contracture Cstiffness), that she 
sought the services of a psj'chologist 

This case is fairly typical of the instances m which the self 
centered, headstrong indivndual does about as he or she pleases 
in spite of the advice and thoughtfulness of friends Through 
It we can see the error in over indulgence of children Without 
Xinderstanding what it is all about pampered )oungsters come 
to consider themselves supenor to others TTiey v erj naturally 
neglect to recognize the nghts and pnvaleges of their fellows 
U^ess conditions so shape themselves as ultimatel) to bring 
about a balance m this respect, the individual becomes more or 
less cut off by himself 

Introversion and Nenotis Disorders 
Without being technical wc should perhaps say a few words 
at this tune about the way m which children may drift into that 
more extreme form of personality disturbance so closel) related 
to introversion called neurosts We have already indicated that 
neurosis is a form of personality disonler which the individual 
may contract when he is too severely thwarted in his search for 
sansfacdon of life s basic needs Neurosis anses it seems when 
the human personahty finds itself under heav^ stresses for which 
no legitimate outlet can be found A child may find himself in 
an unhappy situation in a dull school a proposed public appear 
asws or vhe necessity of domg a dwtaste^l cKore^ Any one of 
these situations may produce in him considerable tension The 
child sees that he can neither change avoid nor adjust sansfac- 
tonly to an} one of them He maj by chance escape hj becom 
mg ill He soon learns of course that a sick child is not ex 
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pected to go to school, do chores, or appear in public He can 
get out of his problem gracefully by being disabled It is only a 
step from this discovery to the idea of saying or pretending that 
he has a stomach ache or a pam m his head, and he may become 
accustomed to escaping from obligations by pretending illness 
This is the well l^nown process of malingering If indulged in 
too successfully by unhappy diildren, it may lead to vanous forms 
of neurosis Mahngenng is not only an artificial way of avoiding 
a problem but is a pernicious and false form of adjustment 

Neurosis is not an invasion of the body by germs or infection 
It IS a functional fas contrasted with physical) disorder It has 
several forms, most of ivhrch are associated tvith extreme intro- 
version, but at least one of whidi is sometimes contracted by 
poorly adjusted extroi erts In neurasthenia the patient is usually 
characterized by a great deal of tveakness and fatigue He feels 
infenor and discouraged He often complains of headaches, m 
somnia, eye strain, indigestion, and the like In jisyckasthenia 
the individual is the vicdm of fears which lead to compulsions 
Cautomatic repetition of acts), and to obsessions (the uncon 
trollahle repetition of unwelcome thoughts) Phobias, or ab- 
normal fears of elevators, airplanes, high places vacant lots 
cracks m the sidewalk, policemen, and open spaces, are also 
likely to he present 

In hysteria the victim often loses the use of parts of his body 
He may become tempotanly blind, or lame, or paralyzed He 
may lose his appente or develop muscle twuchings called tics 
Dunng the war many emotionally unstable soldiers who were 
afraid to go over the top developed these functional disorders, 
thus saving themselves from both danger and the scom of their 
comrades When the war ended many of these men quickly 
became cured Persons subject to hystena are often extrover 
tive m nature and frequently do not take their disabilities very 
senously 

Anxiety neurosis is a condition of personality disorder in which 
the pauent is pracucally always in a state of chronic worry or 
anxiety about his problems He is a nervous individual who has 
failed to make strong attachments with enough people or vaned 
interests to give him the feehng of secunty which he so much 
needs Like other introverts he is full of inhibitions There are 
so many things that he would hke to do but cannot do 
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Hcnv Neurosis May Develop 

As m the case of the nervous soldiers mentioned ahcn’e, the 
practice of pretending illness may lead to h)’steria. It can lead 
to soollcd ner\’ous hreakdowns as well as to other forms of 
nervous disorder. Hscape from rcsponsihtlities through malinger- 
ing is an exceedingly poor tvay to attempt to balance the emo- 
tional stresses of life. We could point to many cases in rvhich 
clients have become invalids by this process- One young lady 
"solved" }jer problem by developing artifidal Cftmctional) stom- 
ach ulcers. Another client found jn-mpathy hy contracting a stiff 
neck. Other cases include muscle spasms, hand contractures 
Csiiffhcss),-eyc strain, insomnia, backaches, and numerous other 
disorders of psychological origin which we shall mention in a 
later chapter. Neurotic sjroptoms have become so common that 
oil medical men, particularly railroad doctors, who must be on 
the watch for false damage suits, are on the lookout for than. 
These syi^toms represent the ultimate in miscarriages of human 
energy, tocept for the more serious menial diseases ailed in- 
sanity Cpsychosfs), these symptoms are the last word in psj’cho- 
logial arugs. Their only advantage lies in the fact that they 
may in certain instances prevent the unbalanced personality from 
resorting to utter proscrarion or suicide. 

in. WHAT IS IVHONC WITH AN INTROVERT'? 

Why the Introvert Must Pamper Himself 
The prindpal source of the chronic introvert’s unhappiness 
lies in the fact that there are so many things he cannot do. He 
has drugged himself into a passive state in which self-analysis 
and self-pity have become substitutes for sodal action. Never 
having dev’eloped the generous ivays that make for social accept- 
ance, he has Men forced to find some other avenue of satisfac- 
tion for his need of ego-recognition. He turns his life enezgi« 
in upon himself, seeking vaiaiy to find relief from his unhappi- 
ness through imagined importance. He becomes a lone wolf, 
devoid of friends, and sensitive about his unpopularity. The rea- 
son for sudi unpopularity is perfectly dear to eveiyone but him- 
self. His interests are so centered upon himself that he cannot 
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bear the thought of abandoning his self pity long enough to cater 
to the comcmence of people ^ut him If he did so he might 
forget himself, thus losing the only source of ego sausfaction that 
he h as been able to achieve 

The reader can see the process that has come to hold the un 
fortunate chronic introvert He cannot leave the limited con 
fines of his own self interest long enough to vvm the approval of 
otliers through generous recognition of their needs ana interests 
He is unable to be soaal because of his firmly intrenched self- 
pampering He is forced to stay largely vvithm the narrow limits 
of his own httle world It is the only source oF ego satisfac 
lion available to him Being sensitive to his loss of personal 
approval the introvert develops, not an infenonty complex as so 
many suppose, but a sense of his own importance Treatment 
takes the form of reducing the inflated ego rather tlian bolstenng 
infenonty feelings 

It IS easy to see w by the confirmed introvert must delude him 
self concerning his real condition It is also clear why he must 
drug himself with every known p$)chological device and relieve 
his tensions by evcuse-making Having few friends and being 
largely devoid of social skills he gets litue true recognition from 
others Since he is so concerned with tiynng to provide his own 
ego satisfaction, he cannot feel much like serving other members 
or the race This state of affairs spells constant disappointment 
to the introvert The result is, of course, unhappiness m the 
form of pent up inner tensions This is the condition out of 
which nervous disorders in their vanous forms seem to anse most 
naturally The victim usually has few, if any, avenues of escape, 
because of his previous failure to form strong attachments with 
the V ery interests, hobbies, skills, friends, and social organizations 
which would provide an outlet for his pent up needs 

Why the Introvert Has Few Pnends 

This IS the plight of the more extreme introvert That there 
are many who fit this descnplion is known only too w eff These 
are the persons who most frequently present themselves for psy 
chological aid Their fears, womes, and general Jack of effiaency 
dnve them to the psychologist Cor psychiatnst) for relief They 
want to have fnends but know nothing of the pleasure that 
comes from making personal amtnhntions in behalf of friends 
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Tbey ^vTsh they ^^e^e sLUful and accomplislied but ba\e neither 
the patience nor the stanuna to make the necessary effort They 
are men of thought, of self-analysis, not of effort and action 
Ho^\ever, it is by way of effort and action that soaallj desirable 
personahues are most naturally rfcveloped This is not to saj 
that intro\ erts are de^ oid of all skills It is rather to remind the 
reader that they are usually woehiUy defiaent in soaal skills. 
They fa\or themselves and n^lect otheis- 

Introvemve people do not as a rule reahze that the essence of 
soaal success hes in the simple pnnaples of being altruistic, of 
hking people, and of devotmg a reasonable amount of tune and 
energy to others’ interests Many of the vvnter’s chents have 
expressed great amazement at the populanty of certain mdivad 
uals who appeared to them to be very ordinary people They 
failed to see that the men and women in question had learned 
to submerge personal mchnaaons m favor of soaally effective 
action A program of self-expression, if balanced by a reason 
able amount of attention to social obligations, is legitimate and 
necessary, but if it stands alone it leads mentably to imbappt 
ness In short, the admired mdividuals were aggressive in mak 
mg soaal contacts, they adjusted themselves frequently to 
the mterests of v-anous people, they made it a pomt to be soaa 
ble, to be fnendly, and to indulge m a certain amount of humor 
Above all, they made it a point to show an interest in the prob- 
lems of their assoaates 

Why the Introvert ts UnsoaahJe 
Those who have made a study of markedly introvemve people 
of the emotionally imstahle vanety realize what a novel coll^ 
non of checks and balances — psydiological devices — these mdi 
viduals use to avoid the pain of forgetting themselv es And pain 
It IS. They have a hara tune when confronted with soa aJ ob* 
hgations. ^r example, when a deeply self-centered individual 
IS asked to play some game hke pmg pong or bndge, he is hkely 
to refuse on me grounds that he lacks skill or mat he would 
rather watch the others Being very sensitive about his ego he 
IS actually tryinc to av oid embarrassment. His refusal, how ev er, 
draws him farmer away from possibiboes of soaal adjustment 
and acuon This is the way intioverUve processes work, they 
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make their \ ictim more and more unpopular, thus increasing his 
need for self-pampering. 

Other instances illustrate the morale-destroying nature of self- 
sjTnpathy. Tlie emotional introvert is likely to refuse when 
callra upon to assist in committee activities or in fund soliciting. 
He begs out of public performances, but gets cntical when things 
are not done to suit him. He is quick, to lose his temper when 
crossed and may brood over refusals to let him have his own way. 
Being introverted he feels that things should be done with refer- 
ence to his convenience. He frequently makes the mistake of 
being brutally frank with people and thinks little of finding fault 
with the few friends he may have. 

The reader can readily see what these things mean for per- 
sonality adjustment. They prevent the development of desir- 
able social qualities and thus contribute toward further loss of 
social security. Social recognition is denied because the individ- 
ual does little or nothing to cam it. The satisfaction of social 
living IS never felt because the egocentered tendency stands in 
the way of its realization. Anyone who feels that the picture as 
thus far drawn is exaggerated should work with confirmed intro- 
verts for a while 

Examples of Introvertive Sensitiveness 

One young man of junior college age, in pouring out his 
troubles, disaosed such facts as these He had no fnends, no 
goals to live for, and no interest in soaal activities. He had no 
special skills and no hobbies. Furtheimore, he belonged to no 
organizations, cared practically nothing about church matters, 
and was obsessed by a fatalisuc philosophy of life. When asked 
what he was endeavoring to do about himself along the lines 
mentioned, he answered that he supposed the psychologist could 
take care of him. In other words, like the good introvert that he 
was, he proposed to be inactive while someone solved his prob- 
lems. This reaction is quite typical. Naturally the young man 
was very much disappointed when Informed that he would have 
to work out his own salvation in active ways and that he could 
only expect guidance and direcoon from the psychologist. How 
his case wo^ed out will be indicated in a later secuon of the 
present chapter 
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A middle-aged musician of our acquaintance was accustomed 
to pouring out ^vTath against anyone and ever)’one if he was 
not suffiaently applauded or Battered after a public perform- 
ance. He woulcf frequently comer anyone wh6 would listen 
to him and proceed to delii’er a tirade on the injustice of die 
people who neglected him. Their lack of appredadon of his art 
and the sacrifices he had made were favonte topics. All the 
tvorld was out of step hut himself; he tvas God s gift to the musi- 
cally hungry ! That this man w-as morbidly unhappy goes with- 
out saying. He had developed an abnormal supenonty complex. 
When he finally lost his position he naturally blamed everyone 
but himself. Here we see the operation of self-pampering, emo- 
uonal immatunty, escape from responsibihty, and excessive 
egoism 

Another client, an intelligent woman in her late twenties, had 
groAvn up wthout developing the all-important active social 
skills. Sne had come to the place where she tvas not only 
friendless but actually afraid of people. \Vhene\’er she en- 
deavored to meet people socially or to work wnth them S’oca- 
tionally, she lived in constant fear diat they would say something 
uncomplimentary about her. The sbgbtest word of disapproval 
plunged her into the depths of despair. She suffered this reac- 
tion in spite of the fact that she iras well-groomed, had gone to 
college, and possessed considerable ability. However, she had 
made few if any substanual attadunents with people, or social 
organizations, and had devel<^>ed no athletic or aesthetic skills, 
hobbies, or other interests to which she could turn for security. 
Every effort to make outside connections now caused feehngs of 
futibly and infenonty. She felt confined in her own httle world, 
a world which she found increasingly distasteful. She was not 
selfish m the grasping sense but was nevertheless a victim of the 
intumed or self-centered mode of life. She could escape from 
her cell only by very gradual degrees and this readjustment she 
has been endeavoring to make by transferring her energies from 
herself to soda\ interests. 

Introversion and Emotional Immaturity 

In bringing to a close our discussion of what is WTong with the 
confirmed introvert we can descnbe him in another tvay by say- 
ing that he is as a rule emotionally immature He may be 
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gro\vn up pKjsicall) but in emotional control he is infantile, or 
at best adolescent Under conditions of considerable strain he 
dissipates his energy into such channels as touchiness, crying, 
anger, worr} , jealousy, and self-coddhng VVe all do this to some 
extent but the emotional mtio\ert indulges excessively in such 
miscarriage of energy A thoroughly stable person airects his 
energy toward the solution of his problems If his business is 
showing a decline he docs not spend energy worrying or crying 
he acts intelligently and in harmony with the requirements of 
the facts before him The stable man expects a certain amount 
of disappointment and tabes it on the chin if nothing can be 
done about it 

The emotionally immature individual wastes his energy When 
tilings do not turn out as he had planned the introvert will likely 
as not seek solitude and let feelings of misery dram his energies 
He resorts to childish responses Bad news is his stimulus for 
brooding and good news may cause him to jump wildly or sing 
The intensity of these responses will vary with the degree of 
instability of the person imolved, but the introvert is inclined 
to cnticise when opposed, scold when neglected and storm when 
he misses a train In accordance with the developing American 
custom he sounds his horn nervously even when the motonsi m 
front of him finds it impossible to get out of his way All these 
reactions are signs of emotional immatunty 

IV WHAT SHOULD WE DO ABOUT INTROVEBSION ? 

Why Introverts Cannot Cure Themselves 

Insomuch as we are devotmg our entire next chapter to the 
question of personality improvement we shall content ourselves 
here with a broad sketch of what is known about dealing with 
confirmed introversion Since so much has been said about the 
shortcomings of introverts it seems logical that such a presenta 
tion should be made at this point It should serve to clarify fur 
tber the nature of introversion as a personality affliction 

In the first place it must he recognized that marked introver 
Sion represents a tendency of long standing to turn one s life 
energy inward It is by no means easy to reverse the direction of 
interest so that attenuon is focused upon external objects things 
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e\ents, and people. If the individual were able to make this re- 
versal he Houla not be an introvert. If he could readily seek 
companionship, mix with people, join clubs, and vvin popularity, 
he would by definition be more or less of an extrovert. At least 
he would be a composite of introvertive and extrov'ertive tend- 
enaes, sometimes called amhivert. TTie fact is that the confirmed 
introvert cannot do these things no matter how much he reads 
best seller books on how to be popular. In his condition even to 
try often causes actual psj*chologica! pain Thus the question of 
complete self-help must be approach^ with reserv’ations. 

As we have already said, intiovertive tendencies exist in vary- 
ing degrees of intensity. Many who are only shghtly or moder- 
ately afflicted can make deadea changes for the better by gam- 
ing insight into the madequacies of their philosophy of life or of 
their wa)’S of behaving soaally, or both. They can, for example, 
learn to direct conversations toward the accomplishments of ' 
others. They can discommode themselves by playing games 
which others prefer but which they do not like. Extrovertive 
people who have allowed themselves to become unduly con- 
ceited or. boorish can profit greatly by the same procedure. 

When we come to the pronounced emotional introverts the 
problem takes on a different complexion. These people cannot, 
as some thoughtlessly suppose, rev'erse their deeply ingrained 
self reference attitudes by taking thought or by reading popular 
books on psychology. As a matter of fact many of them find in 
such reading negative suggestions which provade new imaginary 
afflictions which they had never thought of before. As an exam- 
ple, discussion of the infenonty complex has probably produced 
more feehngs of insecurity than it has assisted in relieving The 
same may be said of infantile sexual repression and of self-analy- 
sis Those who sit and think of their troubles and repressions 
usually find more and more of them These are deaded handi- 
caps to self-help in chronic cases. Such cases need action, not 
thought Because of the nature of the affliction they often re- 
quire the services of a competent professional consultant 

How the Psychologist Helps httroverts 

There are a number of treatment methods for assisting patients 
in ridding themselves of mtrovertive handicaps In the mam, 
two lines of procedure have proved most cffemve. The first has 
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to do With the individual s outlook or philosophy of life This is 
as a rule decidedly at \ ariance with the conditions under which 
he must h\ e He is self-centered anxious for sympathy full of 
fear very self-conscious and sensitive Success in his environ 
ment houever demands courage interest in people an attitude 
ofsecunty and some social skills The discrepancy between these 
factors has served to draw him farther and farther away from 
normality Thus it becomes the psychologist s task to assist the 
individual in changing his attitude toward life 

Before the patient can actually begin to work out his own 
improvement which he must of course do in the end he needs 
the impetus that the trained psychologist should be able to give 
him This start the psychologist provides by teaching him to 
relax physiologically and psychologically Through constructive 
suggestions given under conditions of thorough relaxation the 
patient is led to adopt a more optimistic emotionally stable out 
look on life His unconscious resistance against giving up the 
symptoms which have won ^mipathy or freedom from oohga 
tions IS gradually broken down He is taught to realize the value 
of a desire to mingle with people to serve them and to make 
contnbutions to the common enterprises of the community 

Tlie Importance of Socuihzed Actions 
This accomplished the second and more important step is that 
of mapping out a program of social acts for the client to follow 
Such a program must start with easy assignments none of which 
will cause too much pam The reason for this provision is that 
sudden insistence on major soaal acts may cause the introvert 
to become further conditioned against them He must start with 
simple personality exerases and gradually build up his assurance 
to the place where he can feel secure in bis neiv found sdjust 
ment program He might begin with say sending a birthday 
card to an acquaintance or by tipping a waiter This start can 
lead to conversing with a street-car conductor or perhaps to tak 
ing a little cnticism objectively C“nemotionally) TTie process 
then goes on and on leading gradually to the development of 
vanous soaal skills The important thing is that the introvert 
must work his own way out of his condmon This end he ac- 
complishes by the active doing of a great many definite person 
ality exerases There is no substitute for actual practice 
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We could cite a number of persons who folloued this very 
procedure with considerable success It was not easy to do and 
there ^ve^e many setbacks In the end, however, perseverance 
brought success An extremely self-consaous young mechanic 
pull^ himself out of a condition m which he could neither talk 
to his customers nor bear to have them watch him at his work, 
to being able to converse freely and even contribute to the humor 
of situations A similar story attaches to a shipping room clerk 
who had lost several chances for promotion because of his timid 
ity and sensitiveness By doing the graduated personality exer 
cises laid out for him, he improved himself so much that he was 
chosen to manage a small branch established by his company 

The active program is designed to get the introvert to forget 
himself and to submerge his personal inclinations He is taught 
to do the things calculated to be of most help to the group m 
which he moves An effort is made to turn self-centeredness 
into a reasonable socialness, and to show the introvert that happi 
ness for himself as well as for his fellows comes through gener 
osity toward people Instead of being exhausted in emotional 
outbursts, the individuals energy turns into avenues of coopera 
tive action Instead of always doing what his sensitive mtumed 
nature dictates, he gradually learns to do what his friends and 
acquaintances have a right to expect of him Instead of accept 
mg defeat and drugging himself into submission the introvert 
comes to attack the situations which life presents wth a view to 
their positive solutions In place of hiding behind excuses for 
avoiding people, he tries his hand at becoming skillful in games 
hobbies and social affairs As he gams confidence the introvert 
resorts less to psychological drugs and evasions, and indulges 
more and more m active expenditures of his energy 

How a Chrome Case Helped Htymelf 

In harmony UTth the principle of attacking the situations which 
life presents, the raorbia )oung man whom we mentioned previ 
ously in this chapter was taught to give his friends a helping 
hand m vanous phases of their activiues He graduaf/y /eamea 
to seek out and perform soaal tasks and to spend some of 
his time contnbuting to the fun of one or more persons at sucli 
school socials and dances as he attended He was advised to 
attend his church with a view to mingling with people and to 
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tale note of the reactions that he got from such a program He 
^\•as dubious at first but after a slow start finally admitted that 
one of the most interesting c\cnings he had had in jears was one 
dunng which he forced himself to dance at length with a homely 
girl whom e\ erj'onc else a\ oided When he learned to go places 
for the purpose of contributing something and without, as for 
merl), so much thought of what he was going to get out of the 
alTair, he really had a good time I lis introversion began to fade 
He experienced the thnil of cseapmg from the narrow rut of his 
cgoccntered life 

The program sugocsted for rchering the worst aspects of m 
trovcrsion will lead me individual toward intelligent self regula 
tion and toward the attitudes and moral standards known to he 
conduen e to a stable life An activity program of this sort seems 
to be at least a partial antidote for crude standards of behavior 
It harmonizes with the ptinaples of practical religion which are 
generally admitted to be proauctivc of social welfare It advo- 
cates the kind of life in which the individual mingles with peo 
pie, enjojs himself at soaal gatherings talks freely to friends 
and strangers, spends his energies m doing things for and with 
his associates and otherwise conducts himself as a good extro- 
vert This plan of personality building might well he entered 
upon by an) one who is looking for an avenue to better adjust 
ment 


V MUST WB ALL BB CXTOOVERTS? 

From what has been said it may be inferred that we think 
everyone should be extrovertive From the clinical angle it is 
better to be markedly extrovertive than markedly introveitive 
but It must be remembered that most people are neither very 
extrovertive nor very introvertive They are composites possess 
mg some of the elements of both tendencies People cannot be 
classified into two or three types There are various degrees and 
patterns of extroversion and introversion Many individuals are 
only slightly or moderately introvertive They are merely qmet 
in their ways and perhaps intellectual in outlook Such persons 
may be and often are adjusted and quietly sociable when the 
occasion demands soaal intercourse Intelligent individuals of 
this kind have nghtfully objected to being considered inferior 
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because they could be labeled as jntroverti^e Not only is intro- 
\ersion not a fixed type in some of its aspects it is not neces 
sanly a disadvantage 

Nevertheless there are extreme degrees and emotional pat 
terns of introversion that represent senous personaht) disorders 
Some of these disorders weieh heavily against the chances of a 
satisfactory adjustment to die requirements of a well-ordered 
life The evidence for this observation is overwhelming These 
are the aspects of introversion that we have been decr)ing in 
this chapter They include the life patterns m which the mdi 
v^dual is either excessiv ely self-centered egoistic and devoid of 
a social oudoolc or undiuy fearful cj'nical and imstable emo- 
tionally Vanous persons may represent varying combinauons 
of these traits People in these groups may be regarded as being 
unadjusted and are inferior socially to extrov erts of hl^e degree 

On the other hand it must be realized that there are also vary 
me patterns and degrees of extroversion Those who are notice- 
ably but not excessively extrovemve are as a rule the best ad 
justed persons m our soaety The claims of pubhaty seekers 
that they are glad they are neurotics or that neurosis and genius 
go hana in mnd in no sense disprove this statement Such 
claims have too great an element of self jusufication in them to 
be taken v ery senously 

Possible Disadvantages of Bxtroiersion 

It must be admitted that extroversion is not always symony 
mous wath good personality Some extroverts are excessively 
bold Their temenly and crudities do violence to accepted 
standards of soaal culture Others are deadedly egoistic and 
serene m their owm importance They may try to tell everyone 
else what to do while resisting any suggestions for their own 
improvemenL We have encountered such individuals even in 
the highly respected caUings of teaching and methane Some 
who are definitely extrov ertiv c on the basis of measurement stand 
aids can giv e the best of introverts a run for their money when 
It comes to talking about themselves These extroverts fre- 
quently have too many scattered interests They lack poise and 
organization FinalU as all psychologists know extrov erts can 
and sometimes do become definitely neurotic \\Tien this occurs 
they lend to contract types of disability involving the loss of 
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Bodily functions These disabilities may include such hysterical 
disorders as paralysis, functional bhndness and deafness, anaes 
thesia (loss or absence of sensations), and amnesia (loss of 
memory) 

We cannot conclude, therefore, that extroverts have all the 
advantages m personality What we can say is that moderate 
extroversion is to be preferred to introversion in general The 
reasons for this conclusion have occupied our attention through 
out the present chapter 

Advantages of Moderate Extroversion 

On the whole it can be said that moderate and properly reared 
extroverts tend to exemplify the traits that are usually associated 
with desirable personality Moderate extroverts usually have a 
social oudook, they are inclined to consider the welfare of their 
fellows Their motives are soaal as well as egoistic They are 
ordinarily willing to follow the dictates of moral consideration 
even to the extent of submerging immediate desires Extroverts 
are by no means always or even usually paragons of virtue But 
their lives tend to be directed toward the balanced program we 
have been describing They tend to give as well as to receive 
recognition They are inclined to meet their social obligations 
at the same time that they dnve on for personal success 
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Everyone has heard and many have been inclined to heheve 
that personality is some mystenous quality that is bestowed 
or denied by the processes of biological inhentance This 
may be partially so but modem evidence is, in the main, 
contrary to such a belief We now realize that personality 
must be judged largely in terms of what an individual does 
and says, how he acts toward other people, and how he 
adjusts himself to the problems of life 
This improvement in our knowledge regarding the nature of 
personality has led to the significant realization that good 
personality qualities can be acquired Indeed, we have 
come to see that those who are so fortunate as to possess 
such qualities learned them through natural processes 
How all of us, if sufficiently interested, can follow a process 
of personal improvement is the theme of this chapter The 
following quesuons indicate the phases we shall consider 

I How Can One Car\e Out a Personality ? 

II What Are the Qualities That We Want? 

III IVhaf SJbl/s Leaa to Pecsonahty Zrapro^eraent ? 

IV What Can Working at Extro\ ersion Do for Us ? 

V How Do We Know Our Plan Will Work ? 
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I IIO\% CAN ONC CAR\E OUT A PERSONALITY? 

WHicn one considers ilie comnlexity of human personality he 
IS led to realize that it is probabl) best not to attempt to com 
press It into a short definition But wc can think of and study 
personality in a practical way We can obsene and measure its 
attitudes and its actions \vc need no longer be obsessed by the 
idea that personality is some m)’Stenous force with which a 
chosen few arc endowed by the gods The human individual is 
a bcha\ mg organism and his acts can be judged in terms of their 
social effectiveness as well as intellectual status or vocational effi 
cienc) Tlius wc have rightfully come to evaluate a persons 
personality on the basis of the skill vvath which he carries on his 
Kuman relations Even in his unspcalung and apparently mac 
live moments a man’s minor movements give unmistakable ew 
dcncc of his social poise As we shall attempt to show in this 
vvniing even the idea of personal charm need have no mystery 
It too, may be based on a variety of action patterns and on 
demonstrated atutudes toward soaal requirements 

Personality as Social Effectiveness 

In this sense, then personality has reference to what one does 
in relation to people and to obligations It is a name for personal 
dispositions necessary to getting on in a social world It is not 
an index of what one knows or believes These are functions 
of the intellect Although in a broad sense the total personality 
includes what we commonly call man s intellect m the sense or 
social effectiveness with which wre are pnmarily interests here 
It is definite action that counts Furthermore unlike the I Q 
Cintelligence quotienO whidi represents a sum of intellectual 
abilities, personality is primarily a balance among a great many 
action traits One cannot think of personality m the abstract 
The idea of personality is only understandable m connec^n 
with concrete living situations involving social behavior Tins 
IS why biological inheritance has little to do with personality 
115 
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Certainly we do not inhent our artions or our psj-chological atti 
tudes toward social conditions 

The reader should recognize that heredity has long been usal 
as an excuse for neglecting conditions that shape human per 
sonahty When our own ineffioency results in the dev elopment 
of unwanted quahues in our children or pupils, we sidestep the 
issue by ascnbmg the causes to heredity It would be better to 
study the factors that make for success or failure m developing a 
desirable personahty Fatahsnc beliefs encourage inaction 

Importance of Satisfying Basic Needs 

In order to indicate furtber the active nature of personahty as 
we see it, we should recall the energy view of the human being 
Man may be thought of, in part at least as an energ) system in 
which marked stresses are fdt when too much thwarting is en 
countered The real suppressions are those which occur when 
fundamental motives are denied expression We are under 
greatest tension when our bodily neem are thwarted when our 
egos fail to receiv e reasonable recognition and w hen the saDsfac* 
non resultmg from contnbutuig to the needs of other individuals 
IS absent We know, then, what we must do to keep our per 
sonahties in balance 

In our earliest dap and before vve know what life is all about 
we are dependent for personal secunty upon parents or their 

X ialent. If they give us secunty through love and affection, 
e at the same time teaching us to hav e due regard for die 
welfare and security of others well and good vve have the right 
start The details of how this is done maj be learned from 
standard treatises on child psycholc^ If however we get a 
wrong (unbalanced) start, we labor under a handicap w hich vve 
may oi may not overcome Assuming a moderately good start 
we eventually come to the place where we must keep our own 
personality sj'stems in balance This must be done by letting our 
energy Bow out m the form of actions which influence other 
people favorably Such, a progcam leads to a desirable response 
from others vvidi its attend^t satisfaction to our ego roouve 

The Trite Avenue to Secunty 
Perhaps this helps to explain the old adage He who seeks 
happiness threctly seldom finds iL* It may suggest as well the 
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origin of the golden rule and other happiness reapes It cer 
tainly gives a tangible clue as to how to carve out a personality 
We know that we cannot build a life by living unto ourselves 
Living in this fashion means a misdirection of energy with un 
resolved tensions in consequence It is the out turn of one s in 
terests to people, events, and affairs that satisfies the require 
ments of a full life, that leads to personality growth, and that 
keeps us in a state of reasonable balance 

when energy has no opportunity to dram off in the form of 
satisfying social adjustments, the result is a damming up of un 
used energy within the organism Introversion and neuroticism 
are, in the mam, the result of this in-grown energy 

How Personality QttaUues Can Be Acquired 
Desirable personality qualities can be acquired All reason 
ably normal individuals can, if they have sufficient incentive, 
learn the social skills that give proper direction to energy and 
that satisfy the deeper needs of life As we go on to point out 
the definite actions and attitudes necessary to a wholesome per 
sonality it will become increasingly apparent that one can con 
tinue indefinitely to improve personality The only specification 
IS that the skills to be acquired be approached under conditions 
that satisfy the requirements of a true learning situation These 
are C O a clearly discerned goal, (2) a strong incentive to achieve 
the goal, C3) a definite understanding of the requirements of the 
situation, (4) sufficient maturity to make learning possible, C5) 
some standard for indicating just wJiat jtrogress is being mode, 
and (6) willingness to work hard and purposefully at the task 
Perhaps the operauon of these points will be clearer if we 
illustrate their use, first, m connection with the learning of a 
common vocational skill such as typing and second, in connec- 
tion unth such a real personality skill as contnbutmg to the social 
activities at a group gathenng Let us assume that m both cases 
the learner, while pretty much of 3 beginner, has enough cour 
age and incentive to keep at his task until he becomes mature 
wth respect to it, that is until he learns it In the case of tt-n- 
ing he must have a clear idea of what good typewntten matenS 
(goal) looks like , a real desire, based on practical need (incen 
tive), to be able to type, a fairly dear idea (understandine) of 
how to go about operating the machine , suffiaeni age strength 
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and manual abilitj' Cmaturi^O to make progress possible w'th a 
machine ; some way of knowing what success he is attaining 
Cknowledge of progress, sometimes inx’olving the presence of a 
teacher) ; and wilhngness to make inteUigent changes in his re- 
sponses on the typewriter imtil the skills he desires develop in 
accordance with his goal Coppb'cation). ' 

Hmv to Develop Sociol Ahility 
In learning to extro^ ert energy at an infonnal social function 
the learner proceeds in the same way. First, he constructs a 
clear \*isual picture of himself as acting sociahly and jolly at the 
party Cgoal). Then he contemplates now much he news and 
would hke to make such an extimertive contribution Cmcen- 
tive). Next he gets together the facts about himself in relation 
to the requirements of the particular party to uhich he is going 
Cunderstanding). Following this he or h^ counselor makes sure 
that the soaal demands of the occasion are m'thin his range of 
possihihdes and not entirely beyond him Cmaturity). As a n&ct 
step the learner, or his assistant, judges the skill or lack thereof 
of his performance in relation to me onginal goal set up Cknoul- 
edge of progress made). Finally, the indiridual contmues to go 
to parties, extroverting his actions and adjusting to new require- 
ments until he becomes more and more slallrul Cspplication). 
Although such a program may be shortened m many instances 
and ivill usually be less fonnal than our accoimt sounds, these 
are the requirements of a genuine learning situauon. Persistence 
in a plan of action is sure to bring success. 

Why Some Cannot Help Themselves 
There are many people both old and ^nung w bo are too intro- 
vertiie to attempt such a program. These individuals are too 
backward with respect to the needed skills to proceed e-xcept by 
the extremely careful and graduated scheme uKich ue desenbed 
in the last chapter. Dueallowancemustbemadefortheirfeeble- 
ness in personality budding. Tbej’ must hare psj-cholc^'cal 
help and guidance. TTien there are outright neurotics who can- 
not e\’en make a start under their own power. TTiej' must be 
given specific psychological ad»*ice » fit their cases With them, 
personabty rebuilding, if at all possible, will be slow and must 
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be guided carefully By the psychologist or psychiatnst Such 
persons are the “have nots” in Ae personality field 

We should like to say at this point that it is most unfortunate 
that many teachers, lawyers, mmisteire, and medical men, are 
frequently so short-sighted as to slap such individuals on the 
shoulder with a robust “Forget it, son, jt’s all m your mind ” To 
poorly adjusted individuals such a statement is unforgivably bad 
In the first place their troubles are not in their minds , their 
entire personalities are usually permeated with emotional ten 
sions In the second place they cannot forget it If they could 
they wouldn’t have come for help And, thirdlv, such persons 
become increasingly discouraged when they find that they can 
not throw off an ailment which those who supposedly ought to 
know tell them is imaginary It is very real to them 

However, exclusive of both the moderately and markedly dis 
ordered groups, there are thousands of relatively normal people 
who could and should work consistently at personality improve- 
ment Most people realize full well what a high premium is 
placed upon fine personality qualities m business, industry, the 
professions, and indeed, in all walks of life They know that a 
desirable personality spells success, that it is more to be sought 
than beauty, intelligence, degrees, and matenal things in gen 
eral Many argue that good personality ^vas denied them by fate 
or that it IS unimprovable after the age of sixteen Apparently 
but few realize that they can carve out a finer, a more effective, 
personality at any age 

Why Some Will Not Work at Self-improvement 
Personality can be developed Unfortunately many people 
lack incentive and willingness to work at such impro’iement 
Ours IS more or less a day of easy living, of aimless pleasure 
seeking, and of attempted shortcuts to fame and fortune TTie 
will to stnve, to deny present pleasures for future attainments 
of a high order and to pay the pnee for unqualified success ap- 
pears to be a lost art In a recent issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post a contnbutor, ewdently well informed, decned the fact that 
our present crop of opera singers, particularly Avomen, are for 
the most part amatcunsh This is due, she believes, to their 
unwillingness to undergo the extreme rigors necessary m sound 
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musical training She calls them underdone divas who have 
htde idea of what their art is all about So it is m the person 
ahty field Thousands are anxious for the benefits of an attrac 
tive personality but few pay the pnce in prolonged wgorous 
effort Entirely too many drift along m mediocrity They ivould 
like to dance but are not unllmg to pay the piper For personal 
ity improvement one must make thorough changes in both atn 
tudes and behanor Such changes take time but when pursued 
with clear goals strong incentives and eagerness to surmount all 
obstacles a finer personality can be carved out 

n SVHAT ARE THE QUAUTIES THAT WE WANT? 

Before we can enter direcdy upon a discussion of acme point 
by point personality development we should determine as nearly 
as present standards ivill permit just what qualities and soaaJ 
skills we should endeasor to build There are differences of 
opinion as to the exact charactensocs of a desirable personahty 
but psjchologists are gradually coming to agree on most of the 
major elements mvolved From their clinical practice they are 
learning what traits are assoaated with satisfactory adjustment 
and what combinauons of traits make for unhappiness and lack 
oS adjustment On the basis of these Endings psythdcgists have 
constructed personality mventones Oests) which are designed to 
measure in some detail the presence or absence of certain per 
sonality attnbutes As a result of fairly extensue investigauons 
utihzmg these tests we now know to some extent what quahues 
are possessed by happy well liked people We also know to a 
considerable extent what negaDve quahbes are possessed by im 
desirable individuals This knowMge gives us a logical point 
of departure for outlining a program of personality building 

Evidence of Interest tn Personality Improietnent 

That college students and intelhgent people in general are 
highly interested m the problem of personality improvement is 
indicated by a recent study earned out bj Professor Floyd L. 
Rucb * of the University of Southern California This mvcsti 
gajor asked one thousand aJIege and university students who 

•Floyd Li Ruch Psychology enJ Life Scon, Foresman & Company ipjy 
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had just finished the first course in ps)'chology to select from 122 
topics the ones uluch appealed most to their interests Later 
one hundred college administrators and two hundred former stu 
dents who had studied psycholog) ten \ ears before were ashed 
to rate the same 122 items m the order of their social value The 
topics rated highest in interest b) the students were also named 
b) both educators and former students as being of most social 
\aluc m life One can see from the nature of the highest rank 
mg items as listed below that all concerned were pnmanly inter 
csted in the impro; cment of character and personality 

1 Understanding one s own personality problems 

2 How to impro\ e one $ own personality 

3 Human motuation 

4 The application of psycliology to the training of children 

5 The technique of reasoning out everyda) problems 

6 Tlie problem of heredity versus emaronment 

7 The development of character 

8 The psychological factors in crime and dehnquenc) 

9 An understanding of mental d sorders and insanity 

This stud) IS a new link m the chain of evidence indicating 
that people want desirable personality qualities because of their 
importance for success in fife The belief that intelligence is 
the factor of most worth is apparently erroneous Abstract (test) 
intelligence is important indeed extremely important m making 
adjustments to the requirements of life By companson how 
ever personality or social intelligence seems to overshadow it 
when It comes to achieving the success that depends upon effi 
ciency in dealing with people And what kind of success does 
not depend upon such ability? 

People in all walks of life are beginning to recognize the inj 
portance of social skills and are accordingly focusing attention 
upon such interests as those in the above list They are leam 
ing that there ;s not always a high rehtronshi^ becween infei/i 
gence and the possession of an effective personality One of so- 
ciety s present problems is to determine what to do about the fact 
tliat some pupils actually dedme m personabty qualities and so- 
aal effectiveness while Act are going through school and sup- 
posedly improving the inteuect ^ 
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TJie Desirable Traits of PersonaJit)' 

In an efFort to summarize their findings relating to a truly de- 
sirable pattern of personality, psychologists have grouped trait 
actions into a few major aspects or phases of personality. These 
aspects are not, however, considerea to be units. Rather they are 
more or less loosely-organized tendencies to act in certain wajs. 
As we have said before, no one is consistently, let us say, e-xtro- 
vertive. One may be extrov^rriv'e in one situation or with a cer- 
tain person and inirovertive in another situation or in the pres- 
ence of another person. Behavior varies, but certain of its forms 
can be grouped under broad trait names such, for example, as 
self-sufficient, extroversion, social dominance, and emotional 
stability. It has become the stjle in psj-chology to regard indi- 
viduals who possess a balanced blend of these four or similar 
qualities as havnng desirable personalities. These balanced per- 
sons may differ greatly in the details of their personality patterns 
(traits) but if their actions are to a reasonable e.xtent self 
sufficient, extrovertive, dominant, and emotionally stable they are 
regarded as having the qualities that are desired. 

Description of Persotiahty Traits 

Btvefly, seU-sufficiecvcy teCets to the tendency of an individual 
to believe strongly in bis own ideas and opinions, to stand by his 
deasions, to get along without much advice or encouragement, 
and to be generally independent. Soaal dominance may be 
thought of as the abihty to influence the behavior of others in 
face-to-face situations. The dominant individual buys only what 
be wants to buy, talks up in public when he so desires, and man- 
ages to control his business, his family, and his environment. 
Others cannot push him around. The emotionally stable indi- 
vidual is mature socially; that is, he lets his energy flow out ac- 
tively in the direct solution of his problems. He has poise and 
control under practically all conditions. Negativ-ely, he avoids 
^ving V ent to in-grown emotions, swearmg, crjing, pouting, and 
self pampering. The stable person is neither jealous, suspicious, 
critical, sensitive, repressed, nor fearful. Generally spealung, be 
is physically and psj’chologtcally relaxed, and replete with 
energy. 

The broad traits under discussion roust be possessed in balance 
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or blend, and not just in amount Too much self-suffiaencj is 
about as bad as loO Uttle , it leads to tyranny and aloofness Too 
much extroversion often means boldness, crudeness, and super 
fiaality Excessiv e dominance can become racketeenng or abuse 
We do not wish to be so stable that we lack sensitmty and ap- 
preciauon for the finer things of life The quest is for a work 
able blend of many desirable tendencies to behave m adjustne 
ways under given conditions 

The Qualities of a Good Personality 
One psychologist has suggested a summary of the balanced 
penonality that comes so near exemplifying the description 
above that we can perliaps do no better than present it with some 
modifications at this point It is expressed in the fonn of ques 
Dons, all of which will be answered affirmatively by the adjusted 
personality 

pAcrons IN A Balanced Pehsonalitv 


4 

5 

6 

7 


Is your physical health good? Are you free from phy’sical con 
dmons mat are unpleasant to other people, 01 wmda sap your 
energy,* or upset you? Do you few fine most of the tune? 
Have you plenty of physical energy? 

Do you use your intelligence well? Can you sustain yuur in 
terests? Do you remember peoples names? Do you make in 
telligent adjustments to your problems? 

Are you extrov erm e ? Do you like to be with people just for 
the sake of being vwth them? Do you hke to jom clubs and 
other soaal organizations? Do you like to lead an active life 


with other people ? 

Do you enjoy logical balance between submission and donu 
nance, so diat you do not let people walk over you, and yet 
yxiu do not dominate others unduly? 

Are you self-suffiaent? Can you direct your own activities^ 
Have you confidence m yourself? Do yxiu believe m yourself 
and your abilities without being conceited? 

Have you growm up emotionally? Have ynu put away childish 
emouonal reactions such as crying, throwing thmgs around 
shouting scolding, swearing and temper tantrums? 

Do you make the right adjustments to your feelings of inade- 
quacy? Do you have ahihties and skills which you recognize 
as valuable and which show your supenonty m those fields at 
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least? Do j'ou feel that, in a general way, jtju are as good 
as the next fellow? 

8 Are jou poised and relaxed? Have jnu gotten nd of nervous- 
ness and bodily tensions? Do your hands and fret remain quiet 
while you are tallung to people? Are you at peace psycholog- 
ically? 

9 Have yxiu learned to avoid worry? Are ynu free from fears, 
such as fear of the future, or fear of partii^ar situations, such 
as open places, small enclosed plares, high places, or bodies of 
water? 

10 Are you fair and open minded wath people? Can you discuss 
all subjects without prejudice ? Are ynu wiUmg to let the other 
fellow have his ovvm Beliefs and ideas, wathout trymg to chan^ 
him? Do you avoid unnecessary arguments? 

11 Is your thought content wholesome? Do you thinl. wholesome 
and optimistic thoughts instead of pessimistic ones? Do you 
see the good pomts m others rather than ihevt faults ? Ate yout 
thoughts more on goals, service, success, and accom|)lishiDent? 

12 Is your soaal behavior sansfactoiy? Are you considered a good 

sport ? Do you enter into the spint of a party or meeting and 
do your part? Areyouateasesoaally? Do you avoid cntioa 
ing others? Are you courteous and pohte? Do you usually 
consider the other person’s point of view? , 

13 Have you formulated deGnite goals to stnvc for? Do you do 
the things that are in line with your mam goal? Are your 
activities such as to maintain the mtcgnty of your peisonali^ ? * 

Desirable PersotiaJity Tratts tn Youth 

Of much interest is a recent scale for measunng the personality’ 
traits of youth from ages ten to eighteen devised by’ Dr Henry’ 

C Linh and his assoaates t It differs from most other tests of its 
kmd in that it is concerned with attributes of children and youth, 
and with the measurement of soaal skills and habits of self- 
control As his writings indicate. Dr Link is interested m the 
development of young people who are charactenzed hy soaal 
habits and a maximum of sdf-detcrmination To him extrover- 
sion, broadly conceived, appears to represent the core of good 
personality’ 

The trail groupings measured by his scale run as follows 

• Adapted from an unpublished manusenpt bv Dr ^Vm. S Csssclberrjr 

t Henry C. Lint and others, /"svwWfy 0/ Aclmr>« and Inuretu The 
Ptycholaptal Corporalion CNes^ lorlj, 1936 
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ExtroicrsioH — Defined as habits of giving attention to the 
interests of other people, of being unselfish in dealing with them, 
and of developing a broad repertoire of social shills 

Socinl Ascendency— The disposition to be aggressive in deal 
ing with people and to take the initiative in meeting them 
SeI/-dctermmflno»— Habits of subordinating immediate satis 
factions for more distant and \\orth while goals Willingness to 
do what is nght even though it may be painful 

Economic Self-determination— Willingness to do work of all 
kinds as a means to economic independence Habits of industry 
in pursuing objectiv es invoUnng money 
Sex Adjustment— Dispostuon to meet and deal socially with 
members of the opposite se\ Satisfactory degree of interest in 
mixed parues, danang courting etc 

Taking this scale as hts standard Dr Link proceeded to meas 
VK the habits tn question sn the case of two thousand youths 
The results which he obtained and which we shall present here 
led him to believe that he had secured obiective evidence for his 
theory of personality First, he not«i the traits of youngsters 
who were regarded as having effective personalities Then he 
set up specifiMtions for a habit building program harmonizing 
with ms notion of personality Dr Link s definition of good per 
sonahty is stated as the extent to which an individual has learned 
to convert his organic energies into habits and actions which suc- 
cessfully influence other people This proposal is much like 
our theory of good personality as a condition in which the energy 
of the individual flows out and in which there is a minimum of 
stress and strain because the basic motives of life have been real 
ized Our view takes account of an important factor, however 
which IS apparendy not included in the one above It is that 
there ate some people who have been brow beaten and thwarted 
so much that they simply cannot enter upon a program of con 
verting their energies into social skills They must be assisted m 
finding reasonable ego recognition before they can venture from 
the shell of introversion which they have erected around them 
selves 

The Social Skills of Popular Youth 
To return to Dr Link s speafications of effective youthful per 
sonalmes we find them running somewhat as follows (j) 
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Young people who expended their phj’sical energies during the 
day in a variety of competitj\e games and ^rts and who conse- 
quently slept regularly and well at night rated higher in person 
mity traits than did those a\Ko lived less actively CO Those 
who participated in school actinoes such as clubs, musical organ 
iraUons, dramatic soaeties, and committees were more extrover 
tive and soaally ascendent than those who were given to a great 
deal of reading Cs) Boys and girls who attended Sundaj 
School and whcKe parents went to church achieved higher rat 
mgs on the personalty scales than did others Membership in 
soaal oiganizanons, Y M CJi , or Y W C A , contributed ev en 
more to a good showing (4) Youths who were given to mm 
gling m groups, mtroduang people to each other, pajang legiU 
mate compliments on appropriate occasions, reframmg from 
hurting other people's feeungs, and avoiding the pitfalls of frank 
cntiasm rated high in the various personahty traits C5) ^oimg 
people who minded naturally m soaal affairs where both sexes 
w ere inv olv ed, who learned to dance, w ho enjoyed mixed parties, 
and who liked to walk to and horn school occaaonallj with a 
boy or girl fnend, made higher scores on the scale than did those 
who did none of these things (6) Those who were willing to 
work at such tasks as doing chores, selhng tickets, and otheractive 
jobs m order to assist tw supporting themselves had decidedly bet 
ter personabues than did the tJiiIdren who refused to do any of 
these things Economic independence was said to be an important 
factor in desirable personality (7) Youths who were willing 
to do things they did not naturally enjoy because they knew they 
were expected to, ranked higher in extroversion and self 
determinauon than did those who w ould do only as thej pleased 
when they pleased The same w-as true of those who were will 
ing to try games even though they knew they would not make a 
good showing 'These youths frequently displayed their supenor 
personalities oy being rnendlv with individuals whom thej dis 
hked, by serving on committees when the work became heavy, 
and by doing their appointed tasks even when these interferw 
with meir fun 

TJie Quahites TJjat We Want rn Persotialtt} 

I^m these spraGcations we can see in some detail the picture 
of a good personalitj Through it all we can discern the elements 
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of willingness to do what is nght even when inconvenient of 
self-detennination and control and of generous soaal action 
These good qualities represent extroversion at its best It is true 
of course that one could ask in this connection which is cause 
and which is effect ? Does an already good personahty account 
for the desirable actions of these individuals or do the actions in 
question constitute the superior pereonality? Be the answer 
\;hat it may we have a hasis upon which to proceed in carving 
out a personahty since we know to some extent what qualities we 
want As far as we know this is one of the first researches from 
which such objective facts are obtainable 

Character tn the Personality Pattern 
Before bringing this section of our discussion to a close we 
wish to suggest the place of character in the desirable personality 
picture We reahze that personahty as commonly regarded is 
thought of m terms of effecuve soaal qualities and that an indi 
vidual may be regarded as possessing these qualities even though 
he IS somewhat loose morally On this score a gangster or even 
a cnminal who is extroveruve m action dominant socially self 
determined and reasonably stable emotionally may be said to 
have a good personaht) Nevertheless m our jud^ent th s is 
too limited a view of the matter A desirable personahty one 
that leaves a constructive and permanent influence upon the 
pages of history or in the memory of a community is one 
rounded on the solid pnnaples of socialized hving The great 
men of antiquity and of modem times were men ot stability 
not of shifting standards It is our belief that a genuinely ex 
cellent personality includes the nrtues of honesty integrity chas 
Ut} and respect for the common good We are not referring to 
so-called Victonanism or to pmdish Cahinism just to plain 
honest decent living Climcal eiidence has certainly indicated 
that other things being equal a joung man who thinks of worn 
en and mamage respectfully and who hopes to develop real \ir 
tues in his children possesses an infinitely more desirable person 
ahty than does the gay and flippant extrovert w ho regards w omen 
as his prey Young pec^Ie who pnde themselves on be ng 
w orldly wase are usually immature Why should we not reserv e 
the concept of trul) fine personality for those who actually pos 
sess the qualities that make for construcuve soaalized Imng ? 
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in WHAT SKILLS LEAD TO PERSONALITY IMPEOVEMENT? 


Personality improvement, we feel, must tal^e place along one 
of two lines if it is to result in a balanced satisfaction of self 
motives and social motives One rvho has teen forced by cir 
cumstances to be too selBess may need help in bolstenng his ego 
The over-extrovertive personality may also need guidance toward 
self restraint For the majority the improvement program also 
involves the acceptance of nght methods of thinhng 

Right Methods of Thinking 

Right thinking in turn involves active visualization of clean- 
cut life goals, and picturing oneself as succeeding in reaching 
them Both are incentives to action and both lead to extrovert 
mg ones energy They discourage morbid thinking and influ 
ence positive action favorably As Dr Harry Emerson Fosdick 
has so aptly put it ' Picture yourself vividly as winning and that 
alone will contribute immeasurably to success Do not picture 
yourself as anything and you will dnft like a derelict The sue 
cessful personality is almost invariably the one whose life en 
deavors are directed toward a commanding goal Lincoln’s life 
was motivated by his desire to preserve the Union Edison Incd 
and labored for his inventions Beethovens life was immersed 
m his crmvning passion to create masterful music These men 
were constructive thinkers, not visionaries 

The Influence of Positive Thinking 

We must consider too the influence of positive thinking on 
bodily processes It has been known for centunes that a con 
structive outlook has a great deal to do with the control of one’s 
physical condition As the Bible says, ‘A merry heart doeth 
gOM like medicine ’ Fear, worry, anxiety and the like lead to a 
\anety of bodily disturbances — digestive disorders backaches 
eye striun, stiff necks, insomnia loss of appetite and even paraJ 
ysis One can think himself into a stale or sickness, poverty, and 
failure no matter what the actual facts of his life are This is 
what so many introverts and neurones actually do They are dis 
posed to be ill and ill they frequently become When ones 
thoughts are on health employment prosperity, and success he is 
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not onlj dra\vn toward these goals but he gets new ideas related 
to their achievement 

Faith healing, for instance, is merely a matter of a marked 
change in attitude, a change which can sometimes, imder spec- 
tacular circumstances, enable an afflicted indiwdual to throiv 
auaj his crutches His thoughts and beliefs have been given 
hopeful direction and his bodily processes respond accordingly 
All this IS possible because what we call m popular language 
‘bod) and ‘mind’ are m the final analysis hut two aspects of 
the same thing We see, then, that the improvement of per 
sonaht) is positively dependent upon constructive, purposeful 
thinking Such improvement is not always easy to obtain but 
the aspirant after a balanced hfe must he determined to succeed 
He wall need to regard the natural resistance to this attitude as 
an expected obstacle 

The Development of Active Social Skills 

It has become an established pnnaple of psjcholog) that we 
must learn am new form of behavior b) actual participation in 
activities We learn by doing, by purposeful action, not by 
thinking wishing, or hoping Sermons pr3)ers and exhortations 
are hut words , the trait actions which they urge upon us must be 
achieved in hfe-hke situations We learn to be honest by re 
turning the dime we saw our fnend lose, by reporting the win 
dow w e broke and bv giving back the extra change w e receiv ed , 
not b) listening to talks by reading entranang stones exemplif) 
mg honest) , or by making resolutions 

So It IS with peisonalit) building— vve improve ourselves by 
doing many definite things that exemplify good personality and 
b) making a wade vanet) of contacts with man) different people 
and activities Whenever we set out to learn a new skill, if we 
hut satisfj the requirements of a true learning situation, as ex 
plained in a previous section, we can acquire personality abilities 
just as vve can athletic, musical vocational, or recreational skills 
We must alwa)’S work toward a definite goal, he motivated, by a 
real need or tuccnUxe, have a leasonabl) clear iindcTstavding of 
what needs to be done, be suffiacntl) mature to be assured of 
success have some tangible wav of gauging the progress vtade. 
and pnmanl) we must be willing to keep nt the task, even 
though the going is hard at first, until success crowns our efforts 
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Methods in Developing Persoiudity 

There are at least three dosely related uaj’S in which one can 
proceed to develop specific personality shills These are get 
ting inspirational ideas from books devoted to the subject and 
carrying out the ideas in actual life situations, filling out a 
standara personality test or inventory and using die wrong re- 

r nses as a basis for definite practice; and hsting the actual 
igs that people with good personalities do and then learning 
to do them point by point- One can and probably should use a 
combination of these approaches Let us, then, canvass each of 
these methods briefly and see how they work out, remembenng 
that ^ch must be emplojed in connection svith right methods 
of dunking and in harmony with oirrect pnnaples of learning 
Above all we must consider the factors of incentive and con 
sistent effort 

The Inspirational Method 

Let us illustrate the inspirational reading method with two 
well knosvn examples In an excellent book of its kind, Making 
the Most of Yottr Life, by John J B Morgan and E T Webb, 
we read the story of TTieodore Roosevelt’s conquest of his early 
ill health, his fears, and his physical handicaps We are im 
pressed with the fact that instead of feeling sorry for himself, of 
refusing to recognize his Jimitauons, of nursing his disappoint 
ments, or of tummg to endless rest cures and ocean voj’ages, 
Roosevelt overcame his handicaps by sheer gnt and effort We 
are thrilled by the way he worked nis ivay to health and fame 
by engaging m activ e sports and physical labor, by faang danger, 
and by developing social skills diat entirely eclipsed his lack of 
physit^ attractions We are motivated to make our own handi 
caps incentives to greater effort 

The same thing occurs as we read of the amazing emotional 
stability of Abraham Lincoln, of how he used even vnaous enn 
asm as a means of mirroring his faults to himself We then re- 
solv e to take all enbasm unemobonally, to use it as a steppmg stone 
to improvement, and to cease pampering ourselves by expecung 
people to emphasize only our good points If vve actually plunged 
in and pracoced consistently the mo virtues of overcoming handi 
caps and of profiting tangihiyhyadxerse cnttcism, ouc personalities 
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would be greatly unproved Then we could go on step by step m 
developing the habit of success overcoming self consciousness, 
outivitting our fears, developing social dominance, becoming 
poised and relaxed whipping infenonty feelings meeting people 
easily, and all the rest By active effort we would gradually con 
vert our negative introvertive quahttes into positive extrovertive 
ahilittes 

Inspirational reading has drawbacks in that the examples are 
remote and often unrelated to the concrete problems of the 
reader He is likely to leave the book as most college students 
leave the classroom— with much information but no change in 
behavior It is better to start with a definitely recognized need 
and then to seek tvays and means of satisfying that particular 
stress Little enthusiasm can be secured for material which 
might possibly fulfill a future need Motivation grows out of 
unsatisfactory situations and thus the constructive suggestions m 
entertaining stones of personality improvement will usually be 
lost on the casual reader Book reading always has this handi 
cap, Its recommendations are so often not earned out m actual 
benavior Reading is not automatically an incentive to action 
Only a recognized state of personal imbalance or tension can 
dnve an individual to action 


The Personedity Analysis Method 
The second method of improving personality is much more 
promising Here one gets a program of definite items for prac 
tice from the results of taking a standard pnnted personality 
test * If the individual is honest he will answer many of the 
items in a way indicauve of wrong personality trends and so lo- 
cate a collection of weaknesses which are peculiar to his own per 
sonality pattern These shortcomings can then be used in a per 
sonal program for definite rebuilding This method should be 
supervised by a competent second party when a clinical examma 
tion indicates that it is necessary In fact, it is one of the plans 
that some of us use m clinical practice 

Let us illustrate with two weaknesses of a certain client who 
took an examination under our supervision Among other re 


• See for example the Cal fomia Test of Personal 
Will s W Clark and Eniest W T»e« Published by 
3636 Beverly Blvd Los Angeles Caufbmia 


ty by Louis P Thorpe 
California Test Bureau 
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sponses this individual acLnowIedged that intellectual affairs al 
ways interested him more than athletics and that he ^V3S much 
affected by the praise or blame of other people He was weak 
on many other points but we will cany our illustration through 
with these two, both of which were indicative of ivTong behanor 
trends so far as his particular personahty was concerned. 

After some preliminary instruction and psychological help 
necessary for his case, this individual was gnen typewntten 
sheets telling him what to do and how to practise to conect each 
fault On the instruction sheets, which w e shall reproduce here, 
he was told to report the number of times he performed given 
acts and the amount of time he spent on them The exerase 
sheet for developing an active interest m athletics ran as follows 

Most introverted people ate more interested m intellectual matters 
than m athletics In order to develop extroversion, jxiur exercise for 
today (and as long as necessary) is to do whatever you can to de- 
velop an increased interest in athletics. 

One thing y'ou should do is to partiapate m some athlencs If 
this is not possible or feasible, you can at least interest yourself in the 
sport sheet of the newspaper or m the ^rt nesvs of a magazine like 
Tme 

One good plan would be to select some sport, make a study of the 
records held by vanous of its stars, and keep abreast of the current 
news m this particular sport You tvill probably find that after you 
get started along this line you wll develop an interest in it you noiv 
think impossible You will also notice that you will find yourself 
more at home among those, usually extroverts, who take an interest 
m such matters 

The exerase sheet for developing an objective attitude toward 
praise and blame was phrased as follows 

Watch out for praise and blame Learn to be objectne in ytiur 
attitude tou’ard them , that xs leam to look upon praise and blame 
bestowed upon you as you would look upon them uere someone else 
being considered IE someone else xs praised or blamed you probably 
think first of die justice or truth of the matter If you found that 
they were jusdy praised or blamed yxwi nould give the person credit 
m an impersonal sort of ivay, without much feeling on your part. 

That is you would do this tf the individual were a stranger If 
the person were your child, howeser, you would take a personal in 
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terest in the matter, and pu would be more inclined to feel elated 
^\hen the child was praisw and depressed when he was blamed. 

WTien it is yourself who is praisra or blamed you ivill notice this 
effect eten more closely. But the right attitude to take is the objec- 
the attitude — that of looking at the nutter from the eyes of a disin- 
terested person. You must be careful not to be too elated by praise 
and depressed by blame. Instead, try to see the teal facts, continue 
the behavior which ments praise, and a\oid acts which you realize 
should be condemned. 

In the case of our client these exercises were multiplied until 
he had built himself up point by point by active work on his 
owTi problems. This is a systematic procedure and is best car- 
ried out under the guidance of a psychologist. However, it is 
clear that in a general way it can be accomplished by any indi- 
tidual who has enough incentive to work at it. Only the candi- 
date himself can accomplish what needs to be done. The psy- 
chologist can only guide and encourage It is particularly im- 
portant for the individual to realize that although it will be hard 
at first, he must overcome his handicaps hy doing the very thing 
he fears and hy actively performing the tasks which he dtslilies. 

It has been found that acrivines like accepting blame, sohat- 
ing funds for a cause, or being acuve at a soaal gathenng are 
much easier to perform when approached in the spint of person- 
ality exercises, than they are under unmotivated arcumstances 
lutKsveruve people get along much better ■wKeiv they do tbing^ 
as personality building stunts than they do when there is noth- 
ing m particular to work for. If they weather the ongmal shock 
of getting under way, they soon find the work easier. Eventually 
the desired personality qualities are achieved. 

The Development of Social Skills Method 

Our third suggestion for acquinng personality is much like that 
above. Instead, however, of beginning with negative qualities 
we propose here to examine those jjositive skills and abilities that 
people ivitb fine personabries possess, Jt is a knomt fact, for 
example, that people with desirable personalihes tend to remem- 
ber their friends and relatives on birthdays and anniversaries 
The individual needing improvement can take this as a clue and 
proceed to do likewise whemer he feels like it or not. 

If the better liked people remember to call others, including 
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bus dnvcrs, grocer) clerks and garage mechanics, by their names 
—and everyone seems to appreciate this notice — then the intro 
vert can make an easy anti appropnate start by doing the same 
We know that popular people are usuall) cordial in their greet 
mgs They also show interest m the pnv'ate problems of e\ en 
casual acquaintances, office bo)s, stenographers, newsbo)’S, and 
barbers seeker after a better personality could do nothing 

better than foJIovv this example to me letter In fact he nould 
get much more out of it than the newsboy if he were to tip the 
latter once in a while Above all, it vv ould reward the indmdual 
who has been able to make but few fnends to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of a person or two for the sole purpose of seeing what 
he or she could do to be of help 

In this instance there should be no thought of personal ad 
vantage to be gained through the new acquaintance That 
would be to fallback into the lap of the old egoism the in-grovvn 
perversion 

Standards for the Development of Soaal Skills 
Let us see what other personality qualities and social skills can 
be selected for learning on this basis The desirable youths in 
Dr Link’s study used their energy m active sports and competi 
tive games of vanous kmds The extrmerting of energy and the 
wmgling with people, even m quiet games are constructive ac- 
tivities The builder of personality should by all means try to 
develop special musical, athleuc, or other active skills wh-cli 
Will enable him to meet many people and to give a good account 
‘of himself socially No program could be finer for the shy m 
trovert Most well-adjusted young people contnhute something 
to group life in Sunday ScJiool, in church, in character budding 
organizations like the Boy or Girl Scouts, Y M C A or Y W , 
and the hke Introverts would be immeasurably improved if 
they could with some show of friendliness, get themselves to do 
hkewise If they dislike religion they could make active contn 
butions to lodges political groups or welfare organizations 
The builder of personality might well pattern after Link’s 
youths in being ready occasionally with a watty story and by be- 
coming fluent in making introductions He could also improve 
himself by giving intelligently vrotded compliments on occasions, 
and by substituting diplomaty and tact for blunt cntiasm 
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These soaal graces mahe one liked and pour oil on troubled so- 
cial waters As a natural stimulus to these skills the developing 
mtro\crt should continuall) guclumself more rope soaally, that 
IS he should graduallj mingle more with people at parties 
dances and dinners, all the time doing what he can to contnbute 
activcl) to the program imoUcd Never should he think purely 
m terms of how he is being treated or how little fun he himself 
IS getting Finallj the rebuilder who really means business 
should follow the standard set by the )oung people in question 
bj constant!) doing things— little things at first— that he does 
not naturally like to do but that arc fair and generous to others 
He could entertain a homcl) person at a party, take some crip- 
pled person to an appointment in his car, help solicit money for 
the Red Cross or do an errand for his family 

Piirposc/iil Action and Personality Building 
Personality improv ement is a different problem with each indi 
vidual For those suffenne from the handicaps of marked intro- 
version some form or combination of the programs of continued 
action just described is the answer to the quest for adjustment 
Many culust sj’stems offer people hopeful thinking including 
affirmations and self-suggesuons but they fad because they do 
not insist on active effort Other schemes emphasize acuon but 
are without plan or goal We ate suggesting a program of action 
based not only on an inteUigent plan but upon a picture of suc- 
cess The chief difficulty is the lethargy of the very ones who 
need it most The typical introvert likes his self-constructed 
dream world better than he does the acUon involved in making 
real life adjustments It is hard for him to give up his self 
centered life He usually feels very discouraged after a few at 
tempts at forgetung himself in favor of fnendly action If he 
refuses to turn back even though sorely tempted and keeps pluck 
ily on he soon passes the crisis and eventually expenences easier 
going The important thing is to make the start and then he 
sure to do iomethtng constructive every day 

TV WHAT CAN WORKING AT EXTROVERSION IK) FOR US ? 

It IS possible for anyone needing the experience to work at ex 
troversion Of course when we say extroversion we really mean 
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decent living under his o\vn power He had done much to 
car\e out a new personality 

OvcrcomiMg Scitstttxcncss and Aversions 
A )*oung woman of unusual mtclhgence but whose charms were 
senousl) handicapped by sensimeness and cynicism— common 
mtrmertne sj-mptoms— provides a good example of active sj^ 
tematic personality rebuilding After her confidence was gamed 
and she saw what she would have to do, she proceeded to disci 

f iline herself in a most systematic way She was urged particu 
arly to work on her dislike for her husbands fnends and for 
soaal functions at her home She was also admonished to give 
attention to her cynicism about religion, which she considered 
unsacntific, to her aversion for uneducated people, and to her 
unwillingness tobotlier herself for anyone She started on home 
parties by forang herself to be sohatous of others' fun, and actu 
ally testified that she learned to have a good time without trying 
to do so directly She adopted the policy of being patient and 
even a bit indulgent with cultists, two of whom were relauves of 
hers She pracuced bemc attentive to people m all walks of life 
She cv en kept a record or her successes and failures With this 
motivation, goal, and willingness to work, she soon found her 
fnends remarking about the deaded change in her personality 
They now like her better, and she likes them belter Balanced 
living has turned the tnck 

How to Wake Up and Live 

One of the most remarkable cases of personality rebuilding 
that has come to our attention was accomplished through the m 
(genmty and insight of one of the authors university colleagues 
A mature but not yet middle-aged school teacher came for advice 
concerning her career She was ured, discouraged, and had gone 
to summer school far too many consecutive y eats for her outi 
good She was low on clothes, had very few fnends, and felt that 
her outlook for the future was a bleak one Having known her for 
Some time and seeing the situation broadly, her adviser literally 
shocked her by suggesune (O that she give up summer school 
tor at least one year possibly longer, (a) that she hotrovv enough 
money to buy herself some really good quality clothes that would 
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help rive her a new incentive to maintain her self-respect, C3) 
that she take a trip e%'cn though it might be a short one where 
new sights and sounds would stimulate her jaded interest, and 
C4) that she mm'c into a better neighborhood where there would 
be opportunities for richer and more challenging social contacts. 

Upon recovcrino from the shock of these suggestions and after 
thinking it through die teacher decided to take a chance on the 
plan. She reasoned that her present drab and lonely routine ssas 
not successful as far as her personality and its contribution 
to the growth and dcs’clopment of her pupils were concerned. 
So she borrowed the money, bought hersdf a few quality clothes, 
had her fingernails man{curcd,,consulted a skillful hairdresser, 
and subsequendy took a vojage to Hawaii. During the whole 
course of the trip she made it her business to meet cultured peo- 
ple, to make herself attractive and helpful in vacation activities, 
to learn all she could from people, ana to adopt the bearing of a 
successful woman. On her return she mos’ed into an attractive 
neighborhood which though not expensive enabled her to make 
a number of interesting friends. 

In the end this woman had transformed her personah'ty. She 
had literally learned to 'Svakc up and live.” Her down-at-the 
heel outlook had been traded for an interest in people and in 
what was going on in the tvorld. Furthermore, the reader should 
notice that she accomplished this entire program herself through 
active effort. Her adviser did not ask her to pamper herself with 
the new clothes. He suggested that she use them as a means 
to an end — the rebuilding of a partially frustrated life through 
extroverted activity and studied effort. This she did and paid 
back her loan gratefully. She wrote an account of the affair as 
an informal report to her counselor. It was mitten in the first 
person and in an engaging style. It \V 3 S an inspiring story of re- 
adjusting a life through the provision of fresh chaimels for the 
satisfaction of basic personality needs. 

pormtth for the Balanced Ufe 

We can all work for the kind of extroversion that discourages 
concern with such questions as : Hosv are we being treated ? Are 
we getting a square deal ? How much do people appreciate us ? 
And svill the government retire us svith a pension that is com- 
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mensurate with our true worth ? The land of extroversion to seek 
IS that which encourages ambition self reliance ceaseless effort 
emotional stability intelligent and S3mipathetic accommodation to 
others and as Anstode expressed it obedience to self formulated 
rules This is the only formula that psychologists know for 
achieving the balanced hfe the life m which egoistic and social 
motives have clasped hands 

Suggested Self imposed Rules of Living 
In undertaking a personality bmlding program most indmd 
uals should formulate their own rules However, we suggest 
here a list of twelve general rules contributed by the findings of 
psychology They may be modified to suit individual require- 
ments Throughout the fundamental importance of good health 
IS taken for granted 

I Meet a vanety of people in a soaal way wth a view to con 
tnbuong acuvely to their happmess 

a Make it a point to give up comfort and ease in favor of con 
structive acuon at least once each day 

3 Be definitely generous and soliatous of your circle of fnends 
and acquaintances and m a general way of others 

4 Make an effort to learn to like people and to show reasonable 
respect for their judgment 

5 Make some contribution — at least a small one — to worthwhile 
social and avic community projects 

6 Develop a few skills and hobb es — including correct speech — 
that encourage soaal contacts 

7 Bear your share of both major and minor home and community 
responsibilities no matter how intensely jou desire to escape 
them 

8 Extrovert your energy toward the world of affairs and fight 
every tendency to pamper yourself 

9 Identify yourself w^lh at least one soaal religious or political 
organizauon whose interests you can serve 

lo If it is at all possible become economically independent Look 
upon doles gifts and doubtful sccunty schemes as a last resort 

II Follow commonly acknowledged nght pnnaples because they 
are fair to all concerned not merely because they pay 

12 Adjust to the more endunng and fundamental moral laws and 
soaal convenuons wnthout complaining 
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V HOW DO WU KNOW OUR PLAN W ILL W ORJC ? 


ISO 


The Atiaetits a7iA Harmomoiis Human Bclattons 

TIjc principles of constructive In me suggested by modem psy 
cliologicnl research arc certainly anything but new They were 
given rich expression in the doannes of the first Chnstian Era 
in the pages of Old Testament and oilier ancient religious and 
philosophic vvTitings Modem psyrhologv is merely rc^iscov enng 
the pnnciplcs of clfectnc and harmonious human relations. Psy- 
chofog) started with a new slate so far as religious beliefs arc 
concerned but it has so far largely substantiated the Endings of 
an earlier day We arc actors on the same old stage as that of 
the ancients We arc confronted with the same problem of ad 
justing to the requirements of our natures as well as to the 
varying demands of tlic world about us Man has always been 
subject to the same hopes, disappointments, frustrations, and gen 
cral scif-conccm that we see so much in evidence now fhe 
anaent sages taught tint the avenue to happiness is by way of 
reasonable self-denial and active love for otners About all that 
has changed is the language m which we orpress our exhortations 
TTie pnnaplc of selflessness so important as a balance wheel 
tn personality adjustment, was stated by Christ m the famous 
words, Thou shah love thy neighbor as thyself ’ TTie Buddhist 
sacred scripture advocated a similar fonnula for human welfare 
when It proposed 

Let us live happily then not hating those who hate us 
Let us live free from hatred among men who hate 
Let a man overcome anger by Lindness evil by good 
Let him conquer the stingy by a gift the liar by wrath 

Jean Jacques Rousseau caught a gleam of the great function of al 
truistic Imng when he exclairaed Every man goes dowm to the 
grave carrying in his clutched hands only that which he has 
given away 

Then Olid Now tn Personality Building 
Some of the soaal doctnnes of the ancients now considered 
visionary and impractical may constitute the way of life upon 
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which a permanent society must be built Nationalism, war, and 
economic insccuntj are grim reminders that we cannot build a 
world on a foundation of self-conccm It still seems to be true, 
just as It w as m those da j's, that the man who concentrates on sav 
mg his own life s\ ill lose it CpS} diologically) and that he who gives 
of his cnerw to assist his friends finds secunty m the midst of a 
life of problems 

If the ancient writers seemed to emphasize the unselfish side 
of life almost to the CNclusion of man’s ego needs, it was probably 
because they saw so little generosity about which 10 comment 
Perhaps they did not appreciate the fact that excessne ego- 
ihwartings create in some instances the very stresses which lead 
to extreme self-conccm Thus we fed warranted in suggesting 
that we sccL a satisfactory balance between self-expression and 
sclQcss Ining When accomplished in connection with intelli 
gent self-control, due regard for the common good, adherence to 
reasonably definite standards of honesty and morality, and an ac- 
ti\e life, this balance promises to be synonymous with the ad 
justed life 
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VII now CAN \VZ BECOME AS OTHERS 
LIKE US? 


We lia\e seen tlial good personality is a matter of the posses- 
sion of socially elTectne attitudes and shills that can be 
clearly defined and successfully learned It is apparent 
that, if properly moiuatcd, one can gradually carve out a 
desirable set or personality qualities With perseverance 
and a willingness to sacrifice the natural tendency to let 
undesirable liabits drift along any reasonably normal indi- 
Mdual can acquire tliose social graces and attitudes that 
make for acceptance by other people 
There arc ptychologically sound avenues to constructive popu- 
larity. These avenues have been determined by trained 
pS}'cnoIogists, as well asbyolherstudentsof human nature, 
and are now available to the public It is our purpose in 
this chapter to point out tangible vvajs of becoming as 
others like us A sound consideration of this problem m 
volves tbe following approaches 

I What Is the Psychological Basis of Human Kelauons ? 

II What Docs Ps) chology Say about Dealing with People f 

III What Sure Avenues Exist to Sound PopuJanty? 

IV How Does Likmc People Contnbule to Personality? 

V How Can Psjchdogical Oil Ease the Social Machinery ? 



VII HOW CAN WE BECOME AS OTHERS 
LIKE US? 


I \VIIAT IS Tira PSYCnOLOClCAl. BASIS OP HUMAN RELATIONS ? 

We have placed considerable emphasis upon the importance 
of developing a degree of extroversion and self sufficiency that 
will guarantee m a general way satisfactory social adjustments 
and personal happiness We turn now to a more detailed study 
of the definite Kinds of social behavior which even extroverts 
must Understand and practice if they expect to enjoy a cordial 
reception from individuals who mean something to them, as well 
as from people in general There are certain attitudes that we 
must tahe toward people and certain definite things that we must 
do in their behalf if we expect them to like us It is part of the 
ego dnvc to be wanted, to oe accepted Yet thousands of people 
find themselves confused on this point , they are not popular and 
do not seem to know the reason why These individuals do not 
realize that acceptance on the part of others spnngs from certain 
forms of action which can be learned 

Why People Do Not Like Us 

The individual who is unpopular with his fellows is usually 
one who is suffering from a psychological disorder or a person 
who has failed to understand the import of his own social be 
havior As an example of the latter. Dr Donald Laird tells the 
story of a young man who, in spite of having most of the requi 
sites for a good personality continued to be very unpopular with 
his classmates Analysis discovered that the boy was continually 
sponging off the others in the matter of agarettes and other 
minor Items concerning which one can be almost unconsaously 
careless When informed of the feeling that others had for these 
shortcomings, the lad made the necessary changes and in time re 
gamed the good wishes of his hnends 

According to our view, people who decline to try to win the 
favor of their assoaates are suffering from a lack of psychological 
balance They have either been so busy fighting for everything 
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they pot or so concerned with satisfying their omi dcsirtss that 
they base failed to learn the relation betucen gningand getting 
TliC) have not learned that sincere interest in other peoples 
problems bnn^ m its wahe the \cry acceptance which the) so 
much crav e Ehc) do not hnow the secret of legitimate rccogni 
tion-getting through sincere recognition-giving These people 
have not wlanced egoistic and social mom es 

Well balanced people treat their associates with genuine re- 
spect and alvva}’s with decency Too many others endeavor to 
wan the approv al of people through fear of the consequences of 
doing otherwise or because thw have an ultenor motive in mind 
an axe to grind Tins supcrnaal process alvv3)-s breahs dowm 
when the selfish motive is discovcrM The person who everts 
himself only wnih people who arc profitable to him, or whom he 
happens to like, will find more and more reasons for disliking 
those who are of no advantage to him or whom he is incapable 
of winning Seeking personal advantage in every social contact 
represents a form of personality perversion that works against 
harmonious human relations 

The huportance of Home Tranuitg 
One reason for the widespread lack of apprcaation of such iin 
poxtant psychological bases of human relations as mutual respect 
and regard for the feelings of others is that so man) children are 
reared on an individualistic program Children so trained soon 
acquire the philosoph) that every man should be out for all he 
can get, and that it should be every intelligent individual s busi 
ness to get all he can before someone beats him to it This is 
again the ‘every man for himself and the Deval take the hind 
most” theory that is so damaging to human relations That such 
an atotude is widespread and deeply intrenched in the outlook 
of a great many people cannot be gainsaid Socially speaking, 
however, it is a doctrine that reaps little but thorns and thisdes 
How much better it is to show children from their earliest da)’S 
that society is a great pattern of perronal contacts in which hu- 
man needs are interdependent It is better if bo)'S and girls are 
taught that the security and happiness of each indmdual de- 
pends upon the acuons of all Properly guided the child can be 
made to realize that his acts must pass the test of fairness to 
others He can be taught that the welfare of his assoaates os 
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well as his own desires must be taken into account With this 
social pattern view of behavior as his standard and with the real 
ization that it brings self<ompleteness the growing child leams 
to expend his energies in soaal service as well as in his own be- 
half This plan reacts in everyone s favor The individual makes 
his contribution to the group and experiences personal happiness 
from so doing , when assoaates respond with approval the mdi 
wdual gets his ego-recognition without having sought it and per 
sonahty balance is the result 

Futility of the Bag of Tricks Motive 

We should mention here that anyone who proposes to win the 
appro\al of people in his circle of contacts should bnng more to 
situations than a hag of soaal tncks He must do more than 
play On another s natural desire for recognition He should 
learn to be thoroughly sincere and reasonably selfless in home 
and outside social relations m short genuinely desirous of mak 
mg a contnbution to the welfare of his immediate associates 
VVith this attitude upon which to build he can logically proceed 
to deal with all people m the light of the requirements of their 
natures 

Many books on techniques for dealing wth people are in our 
judgment inadequate These volumes tell the reader to recog 
nize the other fellow s ego by doing things to make him feel 
more important Devices for accomplishing this end are given m 
profusion Little is said about making such a definite and last 
ing effort to maintain a generous interest in people that the com 
nion good becomes the standard of action The result is that 
man) individuals use their soaal tncks diplomatically with busi 
ness associates but not at home or m dealing with people who 
mean nothing to their welfare This is superficial self-centered 
behavior and will not solve the ills of soaal fnction It wall not 
e'en enable a designing individual to be a good salesman Fur 
tnennore a superfiaal approach to winning fnends does nothing 
m relte^e possible personality disturbances 

Social skills not tncks must be used if human relations arc 
to be successful Our plea is for more smeenty and deeper in 
pgbt into the operauons of human nature Designing persons 
learn soaal tncks in a crude effort to get by Sincere indn iduals 
arc concerned with an understanding of how best to further bar 
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monjous socnl intercourse Tlic) eater to others out of a sincere 
desire to balance personal interests will soaal concern 

1! WltAT DOES PSYCItOLOGY SAY ABOUT DCALTNC W mi PEOPLE ? 

The Importance of Gettmg Along ivjth People 

From wlnt Ins been said we see that our oivn secunt) depends 
upon the w^y we treat people Tins js a world in xvhich we are 
dependent upon one another for matcnal and social needs It is 
essential that uc Itam to deal succcssfull) with our associates 
All of us need some form of security, be it financial, social aca 
dcmic, political, or religious Hus desire is fundamental m hu 
man nature and explains most of the ceaseless stniinc we see all 
about us It IS clear that we best guarantee our own bj assisting 
others m their search for security m one form or another Our 
friends naturally appreciate help and are in turn inclined to do 
what they can to recognize and help us Such mutual rccog 
nition enables all concerned to mabe progress in satisfpng funda 
mental needs for recognuion and appreciation This is the basic 
psychology of dealing with people Selfless activity —doing 
things to be of help — is essential to being liked And to be 
liked is fundamental to a feeling of sound secunty 

As might be expected, research and careful oDservation ba\e 
something to say about getting along ■with people Research 
studies usually focus on the question of what traits make us 
liked, or conversely, what traits and atutudes tend to make us 
unpopular Such information is well worth haMng since an m 
telfigent person can use it as a basis for taLng an inventory of 
his own personality qualities As we shall see, most of the de- 
sirable charactenstics possessed by popular people can be ac- 
quired by one who is in earnest about modifying his actions 
This statement is especially true m the case of normal indivad 
uals who are wilhng to identify their own faults In the case of 
extremely unhappy or maladjusted personalities the outlook for 
self improvement is, of course, more doubtful 

What Qtiahues People Like in Us 
Dr Ruch * has reportoJ a study in which more than six hun 
* Floyd L Ruch PsychoJogy and Ijfe Scott Foresman & Company 1937 
PP 378 380 
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tlrctl college students ucrc tsVctI to list the truts which they 
liked the most, ns well ns those which the) liked the Icnst, in n 
group of their octjuamtanccs The men tended very decidedly to 
prefer the traits of iniclhc^cc, cheerfulness, fncndhncss, and 
congcniahtj of interests Tins was true whether they referred 
to men or to women acquaintances, although in the latter men 
desired beaut) as well It wall he seen that most of the char 
actcnstics mentioned can be acquired through voluntary ^ort 
We can ccrtainl) learn to be cheerful and to act fricndl) These 
arc common cxtrovcrtivc qualities of a practiral nature 

In the stud) just mentioned, women liked other women who 
were intelligent, helpful. lo)-al, and generous Tlicy prefened 
men who were intelligent, considerate, kind, and cheerful Here 
again we have concrete action traits that can tc achieved step 
by step through conscious attention to their development With 
sufficient motivation and clearness as to goals, any one of us can 
become more considerate, lo)-aI, and generous We can even 
learn to be more intelligent m dealing with people In fact, we 
have improved our social intelligence when we have learned to 
be helpful to people and to avoid such baniers to popularity as 
snobbishness deceit, and affectation These traits are handicaps 
to being liked All of them indicate tlic presence of excessive ego 

Aititoyauccs Tliot Couse Dislike 

An inv cstigation by Dr Cason * gives us a long list of annoy 
anccs reported by people of various ages These are common 
forms 01 behavior that represent carelessness and that could 
easily be av oidcd by the exerase of a little caution All are either 
ph)’sical crudities or scIf'Ceniercd modes of action The annoy 
anccs in quesuon include back seat driving, continual cntiasm, 
aouding in front of others in a line, continual bragging, being a 
poor loser, persistent talking about illnesses, failing to pay atten 
tion in conversation coughing in other peoples faces, belching, 
and constantly criticising food That all of these faults can usu 
ally be avoided is clear That the penon who nds himself of 
these and similar annoyances thereby greatly improves his per 
sonahty and his acceptability to refined people is certain The 
important point is to recogniie the presence of these responses m 

•H Cason, Common Annoyances* Ptychchgieal Monographs Vol 4, 
No 2 1930 
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cording to our knowledge of human nature one is deluding him- 
self urdess he recognizes the importance of appealing to the other 
person’s need of favorable recognition. This principle has been 
widely popularized by recent writers on social relations. It is 
commonly conceded that one can develop substantial friendships 
much more readily by showing an interest m other people than 
by waiting for them to take the initiative. The reason for this 
fact should be apparent from our study of the fundamental mo- 
tives of man. 

Steps in Being Well Received 
In his chapter, "The Psychology of Improving Your Person- 
ality Dr. Crane * stresses the point that there are two essential 
and complementary steps in becoming well liked These are 
gaining as much legitimate prestige as we can in the eyes of our 
associates, and then dealing with them m such wap that they 
feel more satisfied with their attainments as a result of having 
met us. Many individuals, especially emotionally unstable in- 
troverts, ruin their chances of acceptance by violating both of 
these principles. Inirovertive people are interested neither in 
developing personal skills, recreational habits, and social charm, 
nor in contributing to the needs of their associates. Being self- 
centered, introverts are interested in getPng recognition, even 
though unearned, and are quite incapable of reversing the 
process. 

One can build personal prestige and thus lay the ground-work 
for social acceptance by becoming well informed, well-educated, 
carefully groomed, skillful m his work, active in recreational or 
athletic endeavors, cultured in soaal etiquette, and extroverUve 
in his attitude toward people. It is only a short step from the 
possession of active abilities to the goal of social intelligence. 
The person who comes to a sodal situation without skills, indif- 
ferent about making a favorable impression, and largely devoid 
of conversation on matters of current interest has little chance to 
'im fnends, even though he tries to play up to others’ sense of 
personal worth Such handicaps as unkempt clothes, body odors, 
or dingy teeth further discount one’s chances of being accepted. 

We expenence little inflation through recognition from people 

• George W. Crane. Psychohgy Affitei Northwestern Univenity Press 
19JI, Chap. 6. ’ 
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of slight or no consequence The \3lue of a compliment js in 
proportion to the prestige cnjO}cd by the individual uho is gra 
cious enough to bestow it Students appreaate recognition of 
their abilities b) teachers more than they do that coming from 
a bootblack Most girls would rather be smiled at by Robert 
Ta)lor than by a taxi-dnser We are flattered when people of 
attainment notice us Therefore we should seek to become indi 
viduals of attainment ourselves We should cam our recogni 
tion, not expect people to be impressed with us because we think 
so much of ourselves! If, as advocated in our last chapter, we 
carve out a personality through active effort, there will be no 
problem of becoming popular 

Legitimate Diplomacy tn Dealing until People 

In regard to steps that we can take in getting along with peo- 
ple through satisfying their natural desire for recognition, psy 
cholog) has several suggestions to offer Tliese can be sum 
mamed under such related points as asking others for favors, 
implying the supenont) of others, imputing Imowledge and ludg- 
ment to others, gwng indirect corophments, showing a vvilhng* 
ness to serve others, emphasizing the soaal standing of the other 
person, and learning what the other person wants 

Ashng Others for Favors 

To be asked to do a favor for someone often involves the in 
ference that one is selected because of some speaal capaaty or 
desirability If the request does not require too much expendi 
ture of effort or time it brings in its wake a feeling of personal 
worth It IS flattenng to be singled out from a group The 
author will never forget the feebng of pnde he expenenced when 
as a student he was asked to substitute for a veteran teacher who 
had suffered temporary injunes The sense of personal worth 
ansing from requests for favors is espeaally strong in young im 
mature men and women and indiv'iduals who feel somewhat in 
fenor Those stnvnng for recogmuon are peculiarly susceptible 
to acknowledgment in any form All of us are creatures of 
feeling more man of logic, and few fed to experience the angle 
of pnde that comes from being counted upon for something 
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the Supenonty of Another 

All of us rc\cl m the thought of being desirably different, of 
being unique Tlius an)*one who infers that we possess superior 
qualities or outstanding abilities evokes our appreaation Those 
who ha\c their names in Who’s Who are seldom disturbed by a 
comersation devoted to that subject Men like to contemplate 
the Biblical mandate that ‘ man is the head of the house , m 
fact, manj of tlicm have developed ouitc a case of arrogance over 
their feat of hav ing been bom a male ! Many a j oung man has 
won the ev crlastmc admiration of his emplov cr bv classifying him 
not as Mr Jones but as tlie Mr Jones If v\e let an individual 
feel that his ideas and suggestions made possible the solution of a 
difficult problem we have won a fnend It is human nature to 
appreciate and be fnendly to those who see supenonty in us 

Inipulijig Knowledge and judgment to Others 
Being desirous of recognition most of us feel honored when 
asked respectfully for our judgment in some matter Such a re- 
quest naturally makes us feel that our opinion is of some im 
portance We glow over the recognition and feel benevolent to- 
ward the inquirer He has raised our self respect and is on his 
"ay to wanning our friendship Under ordinary circumstances 
We like to have people leave us with a pleasant, 'Whatever jou 
say is all right wath me or If you say so 1 11 do it that way 
A college president of our acquaintance won the profound ad 
miration or a ^oung student body president by telling him that 
he was going to leave an important decision up to him We have 
but to let an acquaintance feel that we respect his judgment to 
make ourselves secure in his good graces Women are generally 
credited with having known and pracused this tactful technique 
With men for centunes 

Giving Indirect Compliments 
^Ve all experience a sense of satisfaction when someone of con 
sequence infers that we have good judgment in the selection of 
clothes or, perchance that the cnllege we chose is more than 
ordinanly eminent We are also proud when told that we have 
done a good 30 b of reanng our duldren that we possess unusual 
culture or perhaps that we have the most adorable dog on the 
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blcxrk. We like indirect compliments that make us feel distinc- 
tive. Tliis method of raising self-esteem, when sincerely cm- 
plo)ed, is very effective in influencing people favorably. It is 
commonly attempted by salesmen, radio announcers, ana contest 
managers. Tliese hopeful gentlemen arc quick to ask potential 
customers for tlieir opinions concerning the merits of articles, 
what songs they like oest, and just what slogan would best de- 
scribe their products. As we all know, direct compliments are 
usually only effective when given in moderation and with obvi- 
ous sincerity. But any compfiment is better than no praise at all. 
Since they increase our feeling of security by reducing the stress 
of uncertainty regarding our standing we appreciate the donor 
of kind remarks. As many WTiters have brought out, praise is 
nearly alwav’s superior to blame. Blame has nothing to com- 
mend it in the field of human relations. Moderate praise can be 
made espedally effective in die case of those who need motivTi- 
tion in their quest for better personality quahties 

Shoxvittg an Interest in Other People’s Affairs 
It has been said that “a bore is an individual who insists on 
talking about his rheumatism when )OU are just d}’ing to tell 
about yours.” Psychologically this statement is quite sound. 
When in conversation an individual conunues to talk about him- 
self and his exploits, he not only neglects the other person but 
may actually make him feel inferior by comparison. WTien we 
reverse the pro«ss and giaaously converse about the other in- 
dividual’s attainments, he naturally feels that we are at least mod- 
erately concerned about him. His personal w'orth is acknowl- 
edged and as a consequence our stock goes up with him. The 
same IS true when we are good listeners ; the otiier fellow demon- 
strates his knowledge and appreciates its recognition. This is a 
simple and effective soaal technique but one that is continually 
violated by unpopular people 

Emphastzing the Soctal Standing of the Other Person 
People of inferior sodal position almost invariably enjoy lis- 
tening to compansons that are favorable to them. They revel in 
expressions such as “All men are created equal,” "God is no re- 
specter of persons,” or "Government by the people and for the 
people.” These sayings tend to dimmish class distinctions and 
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thus promote a feeling of personal importance in the common 
man. His need for recognition is satisfied and he feels grateful 
to the one who has recognized him. Politicians have frequently 
taken advantage of this tendemy by speaking of farmers as “the 
backbone of the nation," of industrial workers as "the salt of the 
earth,” and of women as “the power behind the throne.” Sin- 
cerely used this form of diplomacy is very effective in dealing 
with people. The same may be said of imputing financial stand- 
ing or social rating beyond that which individuals actually en- 
joy. Because of the premium placed on the possession of means 
or of social distinction most people e:q)erience an elevation of 
their sense of pride when these things are ascribed to them. 

Learning What the Other Person Wants 

All of us are occupied tvith problems incidental to the realiza- 
tion of our goals. We must strive constantly to satisfy our recur- 
ring wants. It is natural, then, that we should be pleased when 
a given individual gets our point of view and helps us ever so 
iitUe to get what we need. The intelligent thing to do is to 
initiate this process by learning what other persons need. Then 
lend at least moral support. Violations of this principle are nu- 
merous. Recently, while the author was deeply engrossed in 
working on this book an acquaintance dropped in and insisted on 
talking in detail for an hour about his latest business venture. 
"The most patient person in the world could not have been 
pleased under the circumstances. To get favorable reactions, we 
must give some consideration to the legitimate wants of the per- 
son with whom we are endeavoring to establish a worthwhile 
relationship. This psychological principle is grounded in human 
nature. 

The Importance of Sincerity in Human delations 

^ we bring this section of our discussion to a close we should 
perhaps emphasize again the fact that the social skills described 
are not offered as a bag of tridcs to be used in bringing people 
wound to One’s point of view. Neither are they suggested as a 
ciwer means of getting what we want out of others. They are 
Oaered rather as a candid explanation of the natural processes of 
nuitian nature, and are intended to be utilized as a sincere pro- 
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gram of action in getting along suaessfully with people. Any- 
one who is not already too frustrated in his legitimate striving 
or otherwise unhappy, can proGt by tlicse suggestions to the ex- 
tent of making new and successful sodal adjustments. By re- 
versing the usual process of self-reference one can lay out a con- 
crete program of action that xvill practically guarantee success in 
winning the sincere recognition of others. The novice xvill need 
to extrovert his intrenched self-interests. He will need to be in- 
creasingly diplomatic and sincere in the way he adapts his extro- 
vertixe ways to varying kinds of people and situations. If he 
persists there is no reason why tlie lonely individual should not 
succeed in surrounding himself with friends. 

People are creatures of Gesh and blood, of hopes, sorrows, and 
ambitions. They have deep-seated needs that must be taken into 
account in any scheme or human relations. To ignore their 
wants is to invite soaal oblivion. We have al\va)'S recognized 
the universal need for food, sleep, rest, freedom from pain, sex- 
ual satisfaction, material goods, and Gnanaal secunty. But xve 
have been notoriously neglectful of people’s deep desire for pe^ 
sonal recogniuon, for a sense of social importance. We all crave 
sincere appreaation and an occasional word of commendation. 
Many seldom get either. Here is one clue, then, to legmmate 
strategy in handling people. Instead of constantly inflating our 
own ego at the expense of those around us, we must e,\ert our- 
selves to offer recogniuon m their behalf, to raise their self- 
esteem. Psychologically, this means that ego-stnving must be 
balanced by reasonably selfless action 

HI. wiiAT suns avenues exist to sound popularity ? 

* 

The psychology of dealing with people as presented in the 
previous section was based for the most part on the logic of what 
we know about the processes of human nature. It was a state- 
ment of what psychology says about making ourselves as others 
like us The key note of its strategy was smeenty. 

Lahoratory Evidence for Basis of Popularity 

There are those who prefer to base a plan of action on the exact 
findings of laboratory investigations ; that is, they liLe to learn 
what traits are known from actual tests to be conducive to popu- 
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lanty and \shich traits are clearly detrimental to the development 
of fnendships Evidence of this kind is not extensive but there 
IS enough at hand to provide clear avenues to legitimate popu 
lant) One of the most tangible studies of this kind is the one 
made by Dr Donald Laird * 

According to Dr Lairds study of one hundred traits there 
are forty five that have a direct and fundamental bearing on pop- 
ulantj The first nine of tliesc traits are of particular impor 
tance the next thirteen are very significant and the remainder 
scarcely less so All represent fairly definite trait actions that 
cm he learned and all are taken from the findings of research 
As we present these traits the reader wall notice that many of 
them harmonize closely with the points brought out in the previ 
ous section The traits were however in no sense arbitranly 
selected They are rather, the actual traits which were found 
upon cxaminauon to determine populanty As he studies these 
the reader might attempt to analj'ze the reasons for tlierr im 
portance as personality Qualities he might endeavor to indicate 
just what phase of basic numan nature each touches upon 

The nine most important trait acuons and the ones to which 
Dr Laird gives most weight m his presentation are as follows 

1 Be Depended Upon to Do You Say \ on Wdl All 
human relauons depend upon the sanctity of promises and agree- 
ments An)One who lighuy violates promises increases the sense 
of insecunty of the one whom he lets down Executives cannot 
use undependable employees and neither can Fnends feel drawn 
toward those who cannot be depended upon Dependability is a 
cardinal virtue it is basic to sound soaal relations 

2 GoOntofYourWay to Help Others So much has already 

oeen said about this unselfish activity that we need only point 
out the fact here that it finds second place as an important pet 
sonality quality in this research study of characteristics that make 
one hked Research evidence as well as our analysis of the rela 
tion between egoistic and soaal motives speaks of its impor 
taiice ^ 

3 Do Not Show Off Yovt Knowledge Clearly when we 
snow off our assumed supenonty suggests a corresponding de- 
gree of infenonty in other persons We are balanang the scale 

•Donald A Laird Why We Don tVk* People A L. Glaser and Com 
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in our fa\or ond automatically endea\onng to loner the standing 
of other individuals in their mvn estimation Let the other per 
son show off This rehc\es hts stresses, raises his self-esteem, 
and uins his fa\or Educated and successful people who en;oy 
supenor positions must watch this point 

4 DoNotfccIor Act Stwenor to Your Associates This trait 
IS closely related to the tliira point above It shows that people 
resent being put in the position of feeling infenor Everjone is 
looking for recognition and all of us dislike those who attempt to 
overshadow us To make people like us we must make them 
feel more capable, not inferior Even poor or uneducated per 
sons like to feel that they are of consequence It is always a mis 
take to talk down to or look down upon people 

5 Do Not Ilepnmatid People Who Do Things That Dis-* 
please You There are individuals who apparently need repn 
manding but all are so constituted that they shun e^penences 
of an unpleasant or painful nature To tell people of their 
shortcomings increases their sense of insecunty and makes them 
afraid of the critic ‘The same is true m the case of trying to 
reform people They expenence a deflauon of their sense of 
personal worth and forthwith dislike the would be reformer In 
soaal relations at least, a quick way to lose friends is to call 
attention bluntly to poor English inconsistent dnving, an un 
becoming hat or perhaps a soaal blunder 

6 Do Not Exaggerate in Your Statements One would hardly 
expect to find this trait m the nine most important reasons for 
dislike Nevertheless in spite of our joviality about tall stones 
people do dislike those who persist in indulging m this form of 
indoor sport We feel safer with those who can be depended 
upon to state the facts as they really are 

7 Do Not Make Fun of Others Behind Their Backs Some 
people are simple enough to endeavor to inflate their egos at the 
expense of other individuals By making fun of others such 
persons put everyone on his guard lest he be next on the list 
This IS of course a case of inspinng fear and fear always en 
courages dislike We like those whom we can trust to guard our 
secunty Populanty is frequently lost, not found by ndicule 
or cracking jokes at the expense of our assoaates 

8 Do Not Be Sarcastic Sarcasm is usually a cover up for 
ignorance or dislike It injures die self respect of the one to- 
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uard whom it is directed and mak^ him feel inferior. Sarcasm 
is often damaging to one’s feeling of security. Furthermore, it 
puts the sarcastic individual in the light of assuming undue im- 
portance. All these reactions are j^inful to the receiver of the 
sarcasm and thus dispose him to dislike the sender. The diplo- 
matic person does just the opposite; he offers indirect compli- 
ments that make his fnends feel more capable for having met 
him. Tactful expressions of interest and approval develop 
fnendship. 

9. Do Not Be Domineering. Those who domineer others 
are as a rule attempting to atone for inability to wnn by sheer 
personal drawing power. We tend to despise the domineenng 
individual because he threatens our sense of independence and 
♦because we sense his weakness. Hatred for domineering per- 
sons was especially evident in military service during the World 
War. The author saw many conceited officers make bitter ene- 
mies among their men. 

As Dr. Laird bnngs out, a scrutiny of these traits and their 
social imphcauons indicates that we dislike certain people be- 
cause wc are afraid of them, because they make us feel insecure, 
or because they deflate our ego. All three of these feelings run 
directly counter to the most basic and fundamental motnes of 
hfe. A word to the wise is suffiaent. Traits that make others 
afraid or that deflate their sense of worth must be aioided by 
mose who would be liked. We must cultivate those actions that 
to our potential fnends a sense of well being and a feeling 
of belonging. 

Other important traits in the study under examination, some 
I '^*ch arc presented in negauve form, include* C*) keep your 
nothing neat and tidy, (2) do not be bold and nerxy, (3) do not 
augh at the mistakes of others, C4) do not take a xmlgar attitude 
*01121^ (he opposite sex, Cj) do not be inclined to find fault wath 
ci’crj Wy else, (6) do not correct the mistakes of others, (7) do 
|*ot tell jokes at the cmense of those listening, C8) do not trj* to 
aic wur owm way, C9) do not lose )*our temper, C*o) do not 
® It arguments, C*i) smile pleasantly, Cti) do 

ot talk continually, and (13) do not pry into other people’s 
actions, posime or negatise, cluster 
being thoughtful of others Consequently, 
icrencc to them leads to legitimate populant)*. 
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What Traits Men Like in Women 

Women have made some hcadivay in determining the ^•arious 
avenuM to popularity with men. Most women know that aside 
from direct sex appeal there are definite social skills which thej' 
can cultivate that make them more acceptable to men. In a 
recent book entitled, Why Men Like Vs, Louise Paine Benja- 
min has set forth some of these traits. They are ^sed upon the 
statements of men themselves. According to the findings, a girl 
need not be beautiful in order to attract the better men. But she 
must have good taste, poise and bearing, including good posture. 
Of the more tangible personality qualities the girl needs to ex- 
hibit good humor, sportsmanship, loyalty, a gracious manner, and 
a capadiy for love. These traits are needed in addition to the • 
universally desirable qualities of interest in others and an e-xma- 
s’crtive attitude. 

Things that svomcn do that make them unpopular ivith men 
include unnecessat)’ use of cosmetics, being late for appoint- 
ments, chronic kicking, excessive public drinking, use of ridicule 
as a weapon, e\'3ding responsibility, breaking promises for trivial 
reasons, and boasting of their popularity with other men. All of 
these are actions that can be regulated by ^\T3men who are not 
too deeply absorbed in their own imipOTtaTice. Intelligent atten- 
tion to these social skills will tend to guarantee the approval of 
other women as well as of men. 

Bad Manners ayid Being Liked hy Others 
Finally, we wuld mention that legirimafe popularity, with its 
attendant feeling of being wanted, is greatly promoted by the 
possession of good manneis. We m&ition some that are perhaps 
representative. The author has often made it a point to obsers'e 
the svays in which people do or do not consider the comfort 
of others. Although the majority of people appear to be reason- 
ably considerate, it is surprising how many are crudely indiffer- 
ent to the common righe of their neighbors. In a railway coach, 
for example, some spraivl over much more than half of the seal 
and only grudgingly make room for another passenger. Oihen 
may fail to close the door to the smoking compartment. Sull 
others open windosvs on cold evenings direedy in front of persons 
whose comfort they fail even to consider. In a u-ay these seat 
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togs and fresh air fiends are to be pitied because they are indulg 
ing m a negative type of prt^ram that is sure to lead to more and 
more unpopulanty The same thing is true of people who are 
discourteous in traffic on the highway All these bad manners 
are forms of self centeredness that invite the dislike of others 

According to actual evidence one can make himself thoroughly 
disliked by talking continually, or loudly, or both One of the 
greatest bores is the pest who waxes loud and rasping in his 
speech and who thinks nothing of breaking breezily into con 
versations Another nuisance is the simple soul who continually 
asks people to repeat what they have just said We could men 
tion also the individual who is constantly speaking to others about 
their moral duty or who is always trying to convert others to his 
penonal beliefs All of these action traits are childish forms of 
self advertising that initate mature personalities and that lead 
directlv to hearty dislike Bad manners, all the way from need 
lessly blowing one's nose at meal time to thoughtlessly stepping 
m front of others m a line, are signs of crude self concern thev 
indicate indifference for the nghts and finer sensibilities of fel 
low beings How people who indulge m these crudities rate 
among their neighbors is obvious In terms of cause and eff^t 
they are building a perfea set up for unpopulanty By follow 
me the simple pnnciples of courtesy, deference to others and 
refinement of manners all of us can win the approval of those 
who are in a position to detezmine out social rating 

IV HOW DOES LIKING PEOPLE CONTRIBUTE TO PERSONALITY ^ 

Men and women who like people are usually sincere, intelli 
gently trusting and spontaneously fnendly Tney radiate good 
will are inclined to serve in many modest ways and seem dis 
posed to share freely without thought of reward Such people 
represent balanced extroversion at its best and possess the quail 
ties making for good adjustment They are as nappy as one can 
well be in a world such as this Their needs have been reason 
ably well met They experience a minimum of emotional stress 

The Prevalence of Crtide htvtng 

The dream of idealists that soaety will be reformed through 
wholesale adjustment of the individuals composing it, while com 
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mendable, is fraught ^Vlth many obstacles Splendid personali 
ties hat e been and are being produced, but there is so much 
moral indifference, so many bla^ standards of honor, and such a 
crude stale of ethics in some quarters as to suggest that we have 
a major problem on our hands in the matter « raising the level 
of constructive living Widespread evidence of standardless In 
ing IS most disturbing to our proposed program of sturdj person 
ahty building Extreme opportunists are exploiters of honest 
people They are so subtly deceitful in their dealir^ that all of 
us must natch tliem mth more or less distrust They do little 
ivithout thought of personal gam It is from their ranlcs that we 
recruit our manipulators of skin games, frauds bunco-schemes, 
and rackets in general These are the men who live by their 
wits They love to fleece strangers and may even take advantage 
of opportunities to exploit an acquaintance 

Somewhat like these crude opportunists but less of a menace, 
are the thousands of men and women who live a reasonably de- 
cent life merely because the law demands it They behave tnem 
selves only because they are afraid of the punishments that might 
result if they go too lar Tliese are unfortunate personalities 
who lack soaahzed convictions and fundamental moral stand 
ards They live on a flexible, shifting program of getting by 
To them the end- always justifies the means They are basically 
individualistic and immature Frankly, they do not like people 
except for what they can get out of them Their pretenses of 
fnendship sometimes appear real but when an acid test of loyalty 
IS encountered their attachment turns out to be superficial 

The Wholesale Improvement of Hnman Nnttire 
Attempts at individual and wholesale remedies of low soaal 
standards hat e been numerous and vaned The most impressive 
attempt, if we interpret history anght, has been that promulgated 
by religion especi^ly the Chnstian religion Chnstian ethics 
has always advocated most ardently the virtues of love felloiv* 
ship charity and unselfish service According to Chnstiamty s 
central pnnciple love for mankind lies at the very heart of indi 
vidual and group welfare The truthfulness of this doctnne has 
been generally conceded Yet we must admit that all rehgions 
combined have not been able to transform the hves of the masses 
of men and women Some attnbute this fact to the weakness of 
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religion itself Others arc mdincd to blame man for failing to 
avail himself of these constructive influences The view taken 
depends largelj on ones prejudices m the religious field Be 
that as It may religion has not transformed the race We are 
still burdened with lawlessness ncuroticism and social unrest 
This fact does not of course prove that much more soaal mal 
adjustment would not exist if the pnnciples of Christian living 
were not practiced hj some ' 

Most modem churches including the regular Protestant and 
Catholic institutions are still urging the doctrine of love as the 
basts of social hv mg If by some magic vve could rub Aladdin s 
Lamp and reform a major sliarc of our societj in terms of this 
doctnne the benefits to all of us would be incalculable Such a 
movement would certainly exert a check on our present harvest 
of war enme intolerance poveny and comparable forms of 
human unhappiness They would vanish in a widespread dis 
position to work for the welfare of society ns well as that of the 
self There w ould be a rwersal of the self-centered Cego-centnc) 
m favor of a soaety<entered (socio-centnc) point of view so far 
as individual behavior 1$ concerned 

Hoxa Good Persomhty Must Be Attained 
Experience has indicated however that only people of certain 
temperaments and backgrounds Become changed through re- 
ligious experience in favor of a life of fervent service We wish 
It were otnenvise Certainly great masses of humanity are not 
likely to be completely revamp^ by exhortat ons of advocates of 
the religious life Many people will no doubt be greatly bene 
filed thereby but few wholesale conversions ate likely to result 
The deeply intrenched attitudes of years of living are not easily 
changed The development of good character and personality 
represents the work of a lifetime 

The principles of behavior advocated by the religious life are 
applicable to all but cannot under exisung conditions be ex 
pected to operate as a general pattern in people of widely differ 
ent attitudes As we have said before it is our conviction that 
we cannot look to mass miiacles for a reversal of 1 fe attitudes of 
long standing We must rest otur case with the possibil ty of 
reanng children under such psychologically sound condmons as 
will tend to guarantee the development of well adjusted men 
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and women If we arc to impnne the race we must build socud 
izcd personalities who will esolvea truly organized societj Per 
sons of certain temperament wall occasionally accomplish a ihor 
oughgoinp reversal of chronic <»oism, but for the most part the 
race wall hate to be improved fnraugh the introduction of more 
adequate child reanng and other educational methods Such 
progress can, of rourse, be greatlj accelerated through the grad 
ual self improvement of that host of moderately unadjusted men 
and women who can, if properlj motiv’ated, carve out far finer 
pcrsonalmes than thej now possess 

77ic Handicaps to Ltmng People 
In the meantime we must recognize man) handicaps to lovang 
people, aside from the natural inclmauon to favor the self and 
the general disregard for ethics and morals of which we have 
already spohen ^rlv learnings have brought about prejudiced 
atutuaes among peoples These prejudices include attitudes to* 
ward vanous races, toward soaal instituuons, polmcs, cre^s, 
culls, vices, moral codes, and the laws that govern us Our am 
tudes toward all these aspects of bfe will determine our capacity 
for dealing intelligently vnth people There are also the fears, 
womes, biases, suspiaons, and doubts that limit all of us in our 
efforts to adjust sausfactonly to the more intimate requirements 
of our world These factors, together with the natural tendency 
to like only those w ho favor us, make it genumelr difficult for us 
to extend our love much beyond the confines of our immediate 
fnends and assoaates That is about as far as love for humanity 
usually goes 

V HOW CAN PSYCHOLOCrCAI, on. EASE THE SOCIAI, MACHINERY? 

Hitman Nature and a Finer Society 
As we bnng to a close this phase of our discussion of Person 
ality and Life, we can hardly refrain from visualizing a picture 
of what human relations would be Me if the public at large 
would put into practice only a few of the simpler pnnaples of 
dealmg \wth people. If all of us would ^ve senous attenUon 
to the practice of lecognmng our assexaates need for satisfaction 
of the desire to he considered worUiy and successful, there would 
be far fewer mfenonty complexes than we are now witnessing 
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If all of us would practice the soaal technique of helping our 
associates with their problems we would soon enjoy a degree of 
popularity that would dispense with any need on our part to 
drug feelings of insecurity By being men and women of our 
word and by building up rather than damaging our acquaint- 
ances’ feeling of secuntv, we could greatly strengthen our rela 
tionswnth them In short, if we would harmonize with the needs 
of liuman nature as they imoKe a balance of egoistic and social 
izcd li\ing, we would automatically bnng about a soaal situation 
charactenzed bj good will and solid fnendslups 
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VIII. PATCHING BROKEN PERSONALITIES 


From xvEat has been said it should be clear that much can and 
has been done to improve the personalities of moderately 
introverted and otherwise unadjusted men and women. 
The question naturally arises as to what is being done to 
understand and deal with individuals who are more defi- 
nitely afflicted, those with that form of personality disturb- 
ance called neurosis. 

In a volume of this scope we can hope to touch on only a few 
of the pnnapal considerations involved, but we believe 
that even a brief treatment of the work being done by psy- 
chologists in this field will serve to throw light on the prob- 
lems of adjustment all of us are called upon to face. 

The plan we shall follow will be in terms of the Following 
questions : 

I What Relation Exists between Psychiatry and Scien* 
tiEc Psychology? 

II. What Does PsyAol<^ Tell Us about Nervous Dis- 
orders ? 

Ill What Can Psychology Do about Nervous Disorders ? 

IV. What Methods Does Psychology Use in Conectmg 

Disorders ? 

V. What Is the Future of Ps^hological Service? 
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WHAT RELATION EXISTS BETWEEN PSyCHlATRY AND 
SCIENTIFIC psychology’ 

In this chapter it is proposed to give the reader an insight into 
the work of specialists who are seeking to understand and deal 
intelligently with the processes involved m such afflictions as 
nervous breakdowns chronic malingering Cpretended illness) 
and vanous neurotic disorders We shall say something about 
the methods that are being develop«l for the relief and rebuild 
ing of those who are suffenng from these more serious personal 
ity disturbances Although the discussion may appear to fall 
outside the sphere of normal personality improvement it deals 
With disorders that are very common and which if unchecked 
lead to a marked loss of efficiency and a great deal of unhappi 
ness Besides it has been the authors experience that most stu 
dents are very much interested m the quirks of human nature 
invohed m the vanous nervous disturbances They are anxious 
to understand the causes and possible correction of these person 
ahty disorders 

Qiialificattons for Dealing with Nervous Disorders 

Who IS qualified to deal with the disorders involved m neuro- 
ses ? It IS true that constructive mental hygiene pracuce is the 
duty of parents teachers employers and anyone else who makes 
Vital contacts \vith people Yet the rebuilding of broken per 
sonalities m its more difficult aspects at least is a professional 
field requinng the services of properly educated and expenenced 
speaahsts 

There has been much controversy over the technical educa 
tion and clinical expenence necessary for efficient work in this 
field Some regard medical training as absolutely necessary to 
success while others, pointing to the soaal and psychological 
nature of personality disorders emphasize the importance of a 
thorough knowledge of the causes and processes of emotional 
disturbance These opposing posiuons are obviously motu’ated 
by equally different views regarding the causes of socalled men 
>79 
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latter will be called upon to sene in behalf of individuals who 
are suffering pnmanl), as far as can be determined, from emo- 
tional and not from ph)‘sical disorders It Is to the trained ps)'- 
chologist that we look for information and service concerning the 
milder nersous alRictions. 

It WltAT DOES rS\CIIOLOCY TELL US ABOUT NERVOUS 
DISORDERS ? 

Workers who are struggling wath problems of health are e\ei}' 
where expressing concern oxer the steady increase in what are 
popularly called ncrxous disorders Tliese are the bafihng per 
sonality disturbances that puzzle the doctors because they seem 
to be independent of any pkij-sical disease They are psyoiologi 
cal ills occumng in the Itxes of people who appear to possess 
reasonably sound phj'sical bodies Of course, many nervous 
S)’mptoms are accompanied by p^-sical disturbances, and sex era! 
forms of insanity are associate xxath definite body lesions, infec- 
tions, germ invasions, and other physical disorders General 
paresis (syphilis of the brain), xxnth its breakdoxxTi of comcal 
ussue, 18 a case in point 

FiiucUoiial Personahty Disorders 

There are, hoxvexer, many nerxous symptoms xvhich, because 
of their apparent psychological nature, haxe been labeled as 
fttncftonal , that is, disturbances of feeling, thought, and action 
rather than of the physical body Such ills are many and mclude 
phobias (unreasonable fears), feelings of anxiety, depression, deep 
self-consciousness, insomnia (sleeplessness), moodiness, sensitive- 
ness, compulsions (uncontrolbbfe acts), obsessions (uncontrol 
lable thoughts), inauonal xveeping, functional de^ess and 
stammering, anaesthesias (insensibility of the skin), amnesia 
(loss of memory), hystencal paralysis, trance states, and sexual 
weakness These are human disorders that baffle physicians 
Since these disturbances represent deep-lying tensions in the 
emotional life of the sufferer, their prevenuon and cure, xvhere 
possible, call for services of men schooled m an understanding 
^ mental, emouonal, and other psychological processes These 
disorders are problems for psychiamsts and scientific psycholo- 
gists 
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tal and emotional disorders. Certain medical men tale tlie posi- 
tion that ncr\'ous disorders arc for the most part rooted in anat- 
omy, physiology, pathology, and chemistry, if this be true, it is 
apparent that those who work with neurotics should be men or 
women schooled in a knotvledge of infectious diseases, the con- 
trol of alcoholism, and the prevention and treatment of ph)‘sical 
disturbances induced by syphilitic and toxic infections. Under 
these conditions mental h)*gicnc practice would be practically 
synonsTnous with preventive medidne, and the medical man 
would be the ideal mental hygienist. 

The Nature of Psychological Disorders 

However, as the reader no doubt realizes, there is another 
supremely important side to this matter— the sodal sphere of 
life in which so many serious emotional disorders and personality 
break-ups apparently have their origin. No practitioner who is 
not tvell informed in the field of p^'chological processes can hope 
to cope svith the intricate personal problems presented. A large 
percentage of the patients coming to the average phj’sician are 
suffering from ps)’^ologic3l disoHers. These disturbances sug- 
gest boily diseases, but are nervous sj-mptoms of a nature be- 
yond the ability of the average phy-sldan to handle successfully 
unless he has had psychological or psychiatric Cmedical study of 
mental diseases) training. Some workers have insisted that it 
should be as unlawful for the average medical rnan to attempt 
psychological practice as it is for the non-medical psj’chologist to 
practice medidne. 

Personality disturbances have many varied aspects. Their 
medical phases are closely tied in with sodal proHems that are 
difficiJt to handle, as the control of sj'philis illustrates. Behavior 
problems are frequently assodated with factors pertaining to 
health, morals, sodal standards, home conditions, and various 
other influences. The preferred education for successful work 
with personality disorders might well include medidne, general 
psychological theory, and a thorough study of both oigaru'c and 
psychological diseases. Psydiiatrists and others who have spe- 
ddized in a study of serious psychological disorders represent an 
approach to this ideal. But th^ are often so engrossed in the 
diagnosis and care of outright cases of insanity mat they lack 
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interest m and sometimes knowledge of the processes of abnormal 
behanor m milder forms In short being medical men psychia 
tnsts are usually capable of dealing with institutional and severe 
mental cases of both an organic and psychological variety but 
they are frequently someuhat out of their sphere when dealing 
with man) cases of mild nervousness growing out of soaal prob- 
lems and unhealthy emotional cxpcnences found in home sdiool 
and community life 

Needed Cooperation in Psychological Work 
The \ aned aspects of human problems call for the cooperative 
work of all of these speaahsts—physiaan psychiatrist psychol 
ogist and perhaps a social worker It would be preferable to 
develop thoroughly capable men who possess a broad knowledge 
and operauve ^ill in all phases of human adjustment mdivid 
uals who have mastered the wholedifBcult scienceofman As 
things now stand however soaety is dependent upon the serv 
ices of specialists in the vanous aspects of physical and psycho- 
logical processes Physicians are called upon to care for those 
in need of medical services whenever possible sending neurotic 
or ps)chopathic (insane) cases to tbe psychiatrist The psychia 
tnst is of course in a position to render maximum service in the 
case of patients suffenng from mental disorders he they of physi 
cal or psychological origin or both 

The non medical psjchologist is properly prepared to serve in 
that large field of personality disturbances which includes such 
emotional disorders as confl cts with society conflicts with self 
abnormal fears tantrums stuttenng infenonty feelings nervous 
illnesses and numerous other forms of fnction incidental to 
nian s efforts to rel eve his tensions The psyimologist is inter 
ested pnmanly in rebuild ng emotionally unstable personaliues 
He may be regarded as a speaahst m those psycholopcal prob- 
lems which beset people who are normal in the so^pilled mental 
disease sense hut who are suffenng from disorders of an emotional 
type The scienufic psychologist seeks to diagnose and control 
personality disturbances as they appear in the behavior ol mdi 
viduals who are neither physically ill nor mentally diseased Un 
td such ume as medical men and psychologists unite their work 
in the common cause of individual and social betterment the 
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latter will lx; called upon to sene m behalf of indmduals who 
arc suffering pnmaril), as far as can be determined, from emo- 
tional and not from phjsical disorders It Is to the trained psy 
chologist that we Ioqk for information and service concerning the 
milder nervous afflictions 

II WllAT DOES PSVaiOLOCY TELL US ABOUT NEmOUS 
DisonDcns? 

Workers who are struggling with problems of health are e\ cry 
where expressing concern o\cr the steady increase m what arc 
popularly called nervous disorders These are the baffling per 
sonahty disturbances that puzzle the doctors because they seem 
to be independent of any pnj-sical disease They arc psjchologi 
cal tils occurring in the lues of people who appear to possess 
reasonably sound phj’sicaf bodies Of course, many nervous 
symptoms are accompanied by ph)Sica) disturbances, and several 
forms of insanity arc associated with deffnite body lesions, infec- 
tions, germ invasions, and other physical disoraers General 
paresis (syphilis of the brain), with its breakdown of cortical 
ussue, IS a case m point 

Functional Persouahty Disorders 
There are, however, many nervous sjTnptoms which, because 
of tlveir apparent psychological nature, have been labeled as 
ftincfionfll, that is, disturbances of feebng, thought, and action 
rather than of the phy*sical body Such ills are many and include 
phobias (unreasonable fears), feelings of anxiety, depression, deep 
self-consciousness, insomnia (sleeplessness), moodiness, sensitive- 
ness, compulsions (uncontrollabfe acts), obsessions (uncontrol 
lable thoughts), irrational weeping functional deafness and 
stammenng anaesthesias (insensibility of the skin), amnesia 
(loss of memory), hystencal paralysis, trance states, and sexual 
weakness These are human disorders that baffle physiaans 
Since these disturbances represent deep-lying tensions in the 
emotional life of the sufferer, their prevenUon and cure, where 
possible, call for services of men schooled in an understanding 
of mental emotional and other psychological processes These 
disorders are problems for psyduatnsts and saentific psycholo- 
gists 
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The Causes of Nervous Symptoms 
The reader is no doubt wondering wbat causes these mysten 
ous though decidedly troublesome symptoms If they have no 
definite phjsical basis, by \irtuc of what conditions do they 
snsc? It IS not an easy question to answer and in the light 0 
present kno\vledgc the psj'chologist cannot offer a final explana 
non Ncscrthclcss, as a result of study and clinical cOTcnence 
he can offer some suggestions that throw a great deal of light on 
the matter 

First of all, we should like to mention that too many writers 
^'e attempted to explain abnormal beha\ lor without taking into 
account the urges to action represented by man s dnving nee s 
Many authors na\ c referred to neurotic disturbances as t oug 
they were caused by chance development of bad habits 
J’aps through too much work or responsibility None 0 ^ 
*genaes is a real cause of acute neurosis and should be rega 


t’terely as an occasional contributory factor , , 

So far as is known, all of man’s whavior, be it ”?tnia . 

W or positively abnormal, is at all umes designed, either con 
sciously or unwnttmgly, to bring about an odjustmen 
“sptet of h.s fundaracnul ne3s Net.rc.lic5, * ‘"f”/”";, ° 
perse, ts 5„/fer.„g from ony other fore, of w 

ere hut human beings m search of satisfactions tha v ,1 
them m solving their vrohlems All maladjus e 
uals are seeking iva)S to find that feeling of secun y 
realization of life needs that they have failed to ac i 
struaive ways Out of harmony with pwple and 
'^ronment, they are merely trying to relieve their 
S've balance to their lives 


Conseqitejices of the Existence of Needs 

It Will be recalled from the discussion m gppar 

^at man is charactenzed by three basic nee fi") the 

? provide the motive for his ceaseless the 

‘sed for maintaining physical well being y j pf 

stresses set upV r"f5X need » 

excessive heat or cold, and the like, (. j,stinction, 
1'^ leve personal recognition, self-expr^^on, sue r _yendy 

‘"d individuality- the egiMnotive , and C 3 ) 
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unrecognized need to nurture and care for others who come 
within the range of an indtwduals dailj actmtics TTus is the 
social mou\c which is expressed bj ofTcring sj’mpathj recogni 
tion and selfless sen ice to ones associates Another need uiat 
dcmocraacs hold to be fundamental is that of reasonable free 
dom to plan and carr} out oncsowTi career and at tlie same time 
have a voice m the framing of the policies that are to govern 
his life 

Although human beings differ markedlj m the extent to 
which their happiness depends upon the satisfaction of any one 
of these basic needs each is dependent for the integnt) of his 
personality upon a reasonably wlanced satisfaction of all Ex 
cludingthcph}‘sicalgroupofJifcneccssj»es uecansay withcon 
sidcrable certamt) that no inditidiwl of normal tntelUgencc can 
C07tfine hts acluities uholly to the second or the third group and 
continue to maintain a halattced personality That is to say, one 
caruiot in a world such as ours live a wholly self-ccntcred or com 
plctely selfless life m the sense of ignonng the personal need for 
success and recognmon and remain ps)chologicany norma! 

Importance of Balanced Satisfaction of Needs 

From a too great neglect of one or the other of these comple- 
mentary basic mouv es neurotic symptoms anse In the activiUes 
of the well-adjusted person the legitimate ego need for rccognt 
tion as a person of worth and ilie need for offenng generous 
soaal se^v^ce blend into a fine balance This blend is well illus 
trated in family life where personal recognmon and sjinpatheuc 
care are logical companions 

Neurone behavior and hj'Stencal Cnerv’ous) sjTnptoms anse 
out of a state of unnecessary but very real antagonism between 
basic egoistic and soaal momes Emotional conflicts anse 
when either one of these motives is excessively suppressed or 
u hen the kind of early training experienced has been such as to 
prevent the possibility of becoming independent and successful 
on the one hand and generous and soctalu£d on the other 

The miser is not only unpopular but unhappj m his greed 
and frequently displays neurotic s)Tnptoms He suffers from 
psychological pam due to too mudi self reference and too httle 
recognition of the needs of odiets On the other hand the 
harshly dominated child fr o m whom stnet obedience and ex 
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trcme humility are demanded, may as a result of an almost com 
plete suppression of his desire for personal recognition develop 
such sj-mptoms as e.\cessive daydreaming morbid sensitivity, in 
feriont), and anorexia (loss of appetite) These maladjusted 
persons may develop ftmcUoual disorders, such as stomach ail 
meiits heart palpitations muscle tremors, stiff neeXs andnumer 
ous such nervous symptoms without themselves knowing what 
brought them about 

CharactcTisUcs of the Neurotic Personality 

We begin to see the picture of the neurotic person When 
confronted with unpleasant situauons from which he cannot flee 
ivifh honor, he develops a headache or some other form of illness 
He escapes responsibilities by pleading or mduang weaknesses 
which ate intended to remove any social disfavor that might be 
imposed As he continues to use pretended physical tveaknesses 
to escape responsibilities he heads straight for that chronic type of 
neurosis commonly called a nervous breakdown Step by step 
his state of nervousness leads him to move mrhin an mcreas 
ingly limited area of soaal environment and to attempt to dodge 
the problems which his limited world presents The neurotic 
meets his inescapable obligauons with feelings of mfenonty and 
lack of confidence He comes to attack bis problems emotionally 
instead of intelligently to be extremely cautious about physical 
or soaal activity ana to be resentful of the consequences to 
which his actions or lack of activity may lead The neurotic 
escapes more and more from even fne coatmon disturbances of 
his environment and finally turns his energy almost completely 
in upon himself there to build a dream world into which he 
can find an outlet for his brooding Such may be the ultimate out 
come of starung down the wrong road in the quest of satisfac- 
tion for the requirements of life 

How People Contract Nervous Symptoms 

A point of extreme significance for an understanding of nerv 
ous disorders should be grasped at this point It is mis The 
neurotic purposely or unwittingly (usually the latter) adopts a 
nervous symptom in an effort to solve hts problem to satisfy a 
thwarted need Just how his symptoms serve him is sometimes 
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fairl) apparent, but in other cases it is baffling m the extreme 
We suppose that in his inner life somesvherc the mdmdual gams 
freedom from ego loss bj adopting them There is little doubt 
that, as Dr WTiite * has su^csted, the neurotic wishes his physi 
cal disorders into existence in an effort C*) escape honoraoK 
from a responsibility, as the intrmert who develops intense feel 
mgs of fatigue to prevent having to vvorh, (2) to attract atten 
tion, as the neglected mother in law who becomes feeble to pre- 
vent her son in law from moving to another house with his wife, 
and C3) to cover up some personal dcfiacncy such, for example, 
as a lack of initiative or earning power, as the man who calls 
himself a genius but never produces a painung or Iiterarj worh 
to justify his claim 

At a time of great strain the nervous patient adopts a peculiar 
tj'pc of behavior, which we rccc^ize as neurotic, as a compensa 
tion for a recognized need (o»cn the danger of further self 
abasement) The ncurouc is naturallj inclined to hold on to his 
sjmptom until the underljing causes of his disorder are re- 
moved The nervous patient frequently does not want to get 
well Being immature in hts emotional nature and unable to 
adapt himself to the ordinary requirements of soaal living he 
clings to the sjraptoms which serve to shield him from the neces 
sity of trying to face his problems and satisfy his vnnous soaal 
obligations He may even pnde himself that his nervous system 
IS so delicarely balanced and /iigh-sfning that if cannot be e.v 
pected to cope with such responsibilities as vocational callings 
mamage, biological functions and menial tasks 

The neurotic further deludes himself into believTng that there 
IS something physicallj wrong with his nerves that thej are 
about to crack up He makes the remark that his nerves are 
dnvmg him mad Actually there is nothing physically disturbed 
about the nerv e tissue of a neurotic. This part of his Ixidy tissue 
IS apparently m just as healthy a condition as m the case of a 
wholesome well-adjusted individual The truth is that nervous 
ness is a psychological disorder an emotional instabihty TTie 
victim IS m the throes of an attempted escape from nis own 
internal stresses and strains He is runiung avv'ay from life peo- 

• Wcnddl \Vlute The Psychology of Dealmg WtA PoofU The Mac- 
w^illan Compasy 1936 199-114 
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pie, and responsibilities The chronic neurotic unconsciously 
aevelops a convenient collection of nervous symptoms which may 
enable him to enslave all those around him 


Why Sovie People * Don't Want to Get Well 
These processes explain the difficulty met by psychologists in 
their efforts to remove neurotic symptoms Consciously or un 
wttingly, patients often seem loath to part with the stammering, 
the tendency to develop illnesses, or the desire to pamper them 
selves which have served as emodon balancing processes (saved 


them from further ego loss) 

As previously mentioned, during the W orld War a large number 
of emotionally unstable soldiers were tom between the necessity of 
going over the top — thus endangering their lives — and an Jn^^se 
desire to avoid the stigma of being regarded as cowards 
actually developed various forms of functional (nervous) blind 
ness, deafness, or paralysis These avenues of escape solved their 
conflicts perfectly The men were committed to the safety of the 
hospital without in any ivay losing face with their comrades or 
their own consciences Their wtshed physical disorders removed 
the need of facing the painful war issue Inadently, when the 
war was over these hysterical symptoms soon disappeared 

In our own practice we have met many interesting cases of 
nervous disability One young ivoman, a stenographer, who had 
been denied much of the recognition that girls crave, had picked 
up a case of hand contracture (stiffness) mereas under other 
circumstances her left hand functioned perfectly, vpenever she 
approached the typewriter it became stiff and clenched Oddly 
enough when the hand began to yield to psychologi^cal treat 
ment, she did not appear to be parucularly pleased The young 
lady was losing the one outstanding feature that provided her 
with speaal notice and sympathy psychologist was taking 

something away that she unwittingly chenshed, that she had 
fancied she needed to effect her life adjustment 

Much the same may be said of a >oung mechanic nho had 
developed severe musde twitchings in the '-J^nity of his abdo- 
men so that he feared he was going to die When the condition 
was cleared up by a psychologist, he did not even come back to 
thank his benefactor 
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Why NcutoUcs Arc Unhappy 

Clinical cxpenence has shown that most neurotics are jndivid 
uals who have missed the recc^ition and i^enence of being 
wanted which every human being desires Tneir energies and 
interests have been turned in upon themselves, there to intensify 
the feelings of sclf-consaousness and self pity which lead to emo- 
tional abnormality Self interest and lack of attractive soaal 
habits have forced them into introversion and neurosis With 
out being wholly responsible for their plight, neurotics reap a 
harvest of unhappiness It is no wonder that increased attention 
IS being devoted to a study of their problems Much can be done 
to prevent and correct neurotic tendencies through self help It 
is to a consideration of this that we turn our attention in the next 
section 

HI WHAT CAN PSYCHOLOCV DO ABOUT NERVOUS DISORDERS? 

We see what the psychologist must attempt to do for victims 
of neurotic disorders Those who are suffering from excessive 
thwarting of the deep-seated desire to be regarded as persons 
of worth and individuality must experience a gradual development 
of confidence The first step is the planning of experiences m 
which the individual is befnended Second, the client is assisted 
in developing socially effective skills by means of which he gams 
approval and recognition from others Only in this way can his 
ego-motive be legidmately satisfied 

There are those who as a result of unfortunate home reanng, 
have developed an abnormal sense of self-concern which prevents 
the growth of sympathetic and tolerant action toward people 
These individuals, too, must balance their personalities by leam 
ing to let thetr energies flow out away from themselves into 
channels of action for people, ipitk people, and in social settings 
Only in this way can they square with their true natures and avoid 
the emotional rebound of ego-centnc living 

What the Psychologist Must Do for Neurotics 
In the case of neurotic persons, the psychologist first of all leads 
the patient s energies away from inward thinking, from morbid 
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self analj’sis and from pKj’sical inaction The psjchologist real 
lies that restoration to normal personalitj depends upon a re- 
establishment of harmonx and balance among life motives Thus 
he proceeds to la) out for the patient a definite plan of soaa! 
liv mg designed to giv c him concrete practice in performing those 
acts uhicli arc conduave to soaal acceptance and which are 
known to be charactensiic of people uho are happily adjusted 
to their associates The patient is taught to set up worthy life 
goals toward which to strive, to ferret out the facts about himself 
winch will help him in his efforts to realize these goals and to 
develop the personality qualities and skills that are necessary to 
their achievement 

Step b) step the client is led to get his thoughts off himself 
and on die world of affairs and people If he is sensiuve to cnti 
cism he is taught diplomatically to invite cnucism and then as 
a matter of practice to take it thoughtfully and without undue 
emotion If the aiucism is true the pauenr is instructed to 
attempt the necessary changes in his life Unfair cnticism is 
diow n to be on indication of poor personality on the part of the 
gucr and thus of no serious import to the patient When the 
patient has been cynical toward a certain person he is given prac 
ticc m showing a generous attitude and is urged to make a fnend 
of the individual These acts are recommended as personality 
exercises 

As the client becomes more stable and extrovertive Csoaally 
more pliable and relaxed) he is encouraged to join some soaal 
organization where he can serve the group He is assisted in 
developing skills and hobbies that bnng him fnends and favor 
aUe recognition He is urged to attend social functions where 
he can secure pracuce in imktng the affair as fleasant as pos 
sihle for others not for htmseJf and to idenufy himself with 
some socuil or religious cause so that he can throw himself more 
thoroughly into channels of service to human needs As the 
client becomes more and more a man Cor woman) of action he 
muluphes those acts which bnng assistance to other people moves 
m social groups develops desired skills and engages in recrea 
tional pastimes Gradually he breaks off extreme mother or 
father attachments develops finanaal independence believes in 
ibe trustworthiness of people and 301ns in campaigns or commu 
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nitj betterment moves As he learns to do things which he doc; 
not naturally enjoy but whitdi contribute to the well being of hi; 
fellow's, tlic indmdual cxpcncnccs a progressive imprmcment m 
his personality, reflected m an invigorating feeling of personal 
sccunty 

An Example of Persomhty RehxnMing 
The results that ma) be attained bv worlung faithfully at the 
above prt^ram are exempUGcd by the case of a young book 
keeper \vho had become so absorbra m his mm troubles that he 
could not deal with people well enough to hold a position This 
young man was constantly condemning his assoaates, brooding 
over his lack of success, blaming his wife for his unhappiness in 
the home, and ponng hopefully over books on philosophy and 
psychology When he came to our office he was unemplo^, 
emouonally tense, and in the throes of a defeaust complex TTie 
reader can see the personality picture— one of physical inactivity, 
continuous self-analysis, emouonal instability, goalless Imng, and 
intellectual futility liiis man was livang m direct opposiuon 
to the true reape for happiness His interests were largely self 
centered , he had little place for soaalJy directed activity As far 
as he was concerned soaety could go hang , he had all he could 
do worrying about his own problems 

Under the influence of a consistent program in which he was 
taught point by point to transform his energy into action in the 
form or physical and soaal skills, this man emerged gradually 
from his neuioticism into a constructive life of Exiiancra living 
But he had to be taught— against strong opposition from his in 
troverted personahty— such skills as Tending himself to the 
pleasures of others at soaals, greeting office workers as though 
he were glad to see them, and asking newsboys about their prob- 
lems He learned to take flowers to bis wife, play with his little 
girl, take vigorous physical exerase, and converse patiently with 
people whose personalities and views he disliked He finally 
came to do things that he did not want to do, to be active instead 
of passive, to be a doer instead of a constant reader and thinker 
about himself Furthermore he managed to develop a life per 
specUve that was broad enough to include new goals toward 
which to strive as well as a true understanding of the psychologi 
cal nature of his difficulty 
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Why the Netiroitc Must Act, Not Read 

Certain methods of personahty rebuilding should be clanfied 
further Let us tale the matter of reading We have found it 
necessary to discourage it in connection with the treatment of 
neurotics Reading, when engaged in purposefully by normal 
or only slightly disordered personalibes, ivith the objective of 
learning more about the processes of human nature as they oper 
ate under conditions of stress, is, of course, valuable Tins is 
espeaally true if the person concerned can think and act un 
emotionally about his or her problems It is also the case when 
the material read is constructive in that it encourages doing some 
thing about problems rather than merely hnovnng more about 
infenonty complexes, infantile repressions, escape mechanisms, 
and other negative suggestions It is when unstable people m 
dulse m a go^ deal of morbid self analysis through ^ks that 
reading along psychological and philosophical lines becomes 
pemiaous Such reading frequently enables the victim to find, 
or to think he has found, more things that are wrong with him 
Besides, it encourages him m his inaction The effects of read 
mg for self help depend upon the seventy of the case involved 
and upon the type of book read 

The Dangers of Excessive Self examination 
Many of the same principles hold for self-examinauon For an 
intelligent person to study his strong and weak points with a 
view to making needed improvements is fine But for an un 
happy neurotic to attempt to fathom the details of his ‘inner 
mental machinery ’ is frequently dangerous What the latter 
individual needs is pracucal life goals and interests toward which 
to work and some kind of urge to motivate him to action in stnv 
mg to realize them Positive, constructive thinking is good, hut 
appropriate action, in the case of neurotics, is infiniiely better 
We would emphasize strongly the principle that sound health 
based on v igorous bodil) activnty is fundamental to the correction 
of nervousness The morbid, self-centered person is usually 
physically inactive The happy, soaalized extrovert is almost 
alwajs busy m affairs involving much bodily acuon A sluggish 
body is not conduen e to an optimisUc outlook on life Unhappv 
atutudes are not often found m a well-conditioned, thorough!) 
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exorcised body It stands to reason that afflicted mdmduals can 
greatly aid their condition bj the simple plan of engaging in fre- 
quent and stimulating bodily exercise Such a program ser\ es as 
nclJ to detclop the uholcsomc t^pc of fatigue so conduave to 
relaxed and restful sleep 

IV \niAT METHODS DOES PSYatOLOCY USE IN COnRECTINC 

DisonDcns? 

Whnt Incltvi^uals Need Psychological Help? 

It must not he supposed that markedly unstable persons yield 
to psychological treatment with ease On the contrary, it fre- 
quently takes much time and strenuous effort to bnng about even 
a fraction of the impro\ement desired Unstable personalities 
hate been long m the making, and strong attitudes have de* 
t eloped that resist change The pauent can hardly be expected 
to gite up a nertcus symptom iiclpful to him before he has 
learned a way of life that enables him to get along without it 
The well known infenonty complex, for example, is sometimes 
a device used by persons with abnormal egos as a corrective meas- 
ure to help them from going to extremes in their self-conceit 
Intelligent treatment usually consists of gradually reduang the 
ego, not of bolstenng up the feeling of defiaency as frequently 
attempted 

Although It IS certainly true that in the end each neurotic 
must by personal effort work out his Cor her) own salvation 
psychologically, it should be recognized that he can improve 
himself more quickly and satisfaaonly with the assistance of a 
trained psychologist or psychiatnst For these deeply afflicted 
individuals the psychologist has developed certain correction 
methods that have proved successful 

We shall desenbe bnefly some of the rebmlding techniques 
that seem most promising at the present time We do not in 
elude complete psychoanalysis and certain other approaches used 
by some psychologists and praebboners The methods described 
are those the author and others have used in clinical pracbce No 
assumption is made that they are the only useful or even the best 
procedures that could be emplcyed We only say that they have 
been found helpful and that they represent a good start m the 
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important field of personality reconstruction In addition to the 
psychological diagnosis or examination, the methods m question 
include psychological instruction, oral suggestion, uncondition 
general relaxation, negative practice, environment control, 
and combinations of these methods 

The Psychologtcal Examination 
It IS clear, of course, that in the case of any disorder, phj’sical, 
psychological, or a composite of the two, a thorough diagnosis 
must be made m an effort to determine the factors that are operat 
mg to cause the state of imbalance of which the patient’s troubles 
are symptoms This procedure has been folIo\ved for manj jears 
m the medical field and is now being duplicated as thoroughly 
as possible in dealing wath people who are suffenng from ps)cho- 
logical disordere The psychologist must have the facts about 
his patients bacLground and present condition In order to ob- 
tain these facts he utilizes three sources of information Ci) data 
secured from standard psychological tests that have been con 
structed by university men and validated by scientific procedures, 
Ci) facts about the patient whi<di he himself discloses confiden 
tially in response to questions or in tellmg his story, and C3) *** 
formation secured from relatives or fnends of the client who are 
authonzed to throw additional light on his case 
From the clinical picture which this information usually en 
ahles the psychologist to develop, he draws plans for remedial 
measures Since the expenences of early life leave their imprint 
upon and inOuence the trend of piersonality development, he 
gathers facts about the patients childhood history WTien it is 
evident that the causes of difficult) arc no longer operative and 
when the procedures necessary to a program or rebuilding seem 
reasonably apparent, no effort is made to psv choanal vye the pa 
bent or to dig out all the details of his earl) life Expcncncc 
and good judgment wall usually indicate to what length one 
need go in this matter 

Scientific tests enable the ps)chologist to secure m'uch valuable 
information concerning the vanous aspects of TC^naht) dis 
orders Being to a fair degree reliable and valid, the scores 
)aeldcd by these tests are very useful m diagnostic work To 
date those that have been used most widcl) in clinical practice 
mth adults measure the traits of personaht) commonl) called 
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scJf-suffiacncy Ccapaaty for sclf-djrcc(ion), intnncrsion-c’cfro' 
version, soaal dominance, emotional stabilitj, and to some extent 
self-determination Geiieml adjustPtetit tests measure health 
home, soaal, and emotional adjustments The more comprehen 
sivc and diagnostic personaUty and social adjustment tests meas 
ure the presence or absence of such components of seJf-adiust 
ment as self reliance, sense of personal worth, sense of freedom, 
feeling of belonging, freedom from withdrawing tcndenacs, and 
freedom from nerv ous sjTnptoms On the soaal^djustmcnt side, 
such tests measure the presence of soaal knowledge, soaal skills, 
freedom from anti-soaal attitudes, liome relations, school reh 
tions, and community relations 

Mental ahiUty tests measure the phase of personality that mdt 
cates the mdnidual s ability to learn In addition psjchologists 
frequently construct their own tests that are helpful m measunng 
neurotic tendency, sclf-consaousness, and mamage adjustment 
Although not as reliable as the standardized measunng dev'ices, 
these tests arc often valuable as supplementary fact finding tools 

With the evidence from test scores, and facts gained from con 
ferences with the individual before him, the psjchologist pro- 
ceeds to lay out hts plans for the client’s treatment First, he 
decides what changes should, if possible, be brought about m the 
attitudes of the client Second, he attempts to bnng about sudi 
changes m the em /ronirrcnf of the cficnt as are hkeJy to be coa 
duave to better adjustment The psjchologist is then ready to 
plan the instructions or treatment which he will need to give as 
well as the program of active effort that the client must cany out 

Psychofogicof InstntcUoji 

In an earlier section of this chapter we described in detail the 
instructions relating to goal stnving soaal action, personality 
exerases, and general extrovcittve behavior that must be given in 
the case of introverted clients With chronic neurotics the same 
instructions and more must be given These individuals are 
charactenzed by a great many inner emouonal tensions They 
are often honeycombed with emotional prejudices, chenshed be 
liefs, and intense attitudes of one kind or another 

Neurotics often hold moral, soaal or religious ideals which 
come to mean so much to them that they cannot keep from be- 
coming intolerant with people who violate them In fact these 
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ideals (attitudes) ma) become so much a part of the neurotic’s 
personality that any denial of them disturbs his ego to the ex 
tent that he develops serious sjTOptoms of nervousness This is 
another neurotic process that must be taken into account in the 
plan of action the psychologist lays out for his client Tlie latter 
must be assisted in bringing about new attitudes tou’ard the van 
ous problems and situations that life presents, that is, he must 
effect a thorough change in the emotional side of his personality 
One of the author’s patients was thoroughly steeped in intense 
prciudices relating to rchcion She was an enemy of all cults 
ana religious orders At the same time her mother was a Unity 
practitioner The reader can imagine the emotional upheavals 
in the home Her personality was a network of tensions which 
naturally aggravated her neurouc condition With a changed 
outlook on life brought about by psychological instruction a^ 
other corrective methods this client was able to improve sum 
aently to get along satisfactonly with her family and with other 
assoaates 


Oral Suggestion 

Suggestion has long been recognized as 0 fruitful source of m 
fluence for bnngmg aMut changes m the attitudes and actions or 
people All of us have been led to dishke certain persons be 
cause of subtle suggestions concerning their character and per 
sonality Certainly many people have been directly influenced 
to build homes, to go to college to take trips or perhaps to learn 
to play a musical instrument as a result of being told ot the ad 
vantages of so doing In fact all advertising is based on the 
principle of influence by suggestion It is the basis upon which 
healing cults and socalled scientific religions operate Religious 
groups who deny the existence of matenal things who utilize 
positive affirmations, and who stress faith healing with its spectac 
ular cures employ vanous forms of suggestion 

It was to be expected that saentific men would eventually stnp 
from cultist systems their mysuc hocus pocus and provide the 
phenomenon of suggestion (also auttvsuggestion-malang sug 
gestions to ones self) with a saentificaTly sound explanation 
Today suggestion is regaided as a simple and straightforward 
methdd for changing the attitude of an individual toward certain 
objects people beliefs or situations 
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Ordinary suggestion is not suffiacnt, liou-e\cr, to male cscn a 
semblance of the desired changes m die personality of confirmed 
neurotics The individual who has b^n nenous and afraid 
most of his life cannot, bj any stretch of clFort or wish, change 
his attitudes by considcnng words addressed to him Tlie pnn 
apal reason for this fact is that tlic suggestions offered arc almost 
alwaj-s met with denials, defense^ and much competition from 
rival suggestions Titus the psjthologist must, if he hopes to do 
effective work, find a method forgmng strong suggestions under 
conditions where little or no competition exists Hiat is to sa), 
the psychologist must create a situation m wluch the client ts in 
different to all suggestions save the ones by which the psycholo- 
gist is attcmpimg to change the clients attitude toward nis prob- 
lems 

TTic desired method has been found m tbe phenomenon of 
relaxation Practically evert individual is aWe, under quieting 
influences, to relax sufEaenuy to become more or less inchfFerent 
to things that arc going on around him Under idea) conditions, 
such as the psychologist can readily create in his office, tbe client 
relaxes thoroughly and in so doing narrows down his ottenuon al 
most entirely to the suggesoons which are being giv en m posi 
me, emphatic, and oft repeated terms Little or no competition 
m tbe form of counter suggesuons is encountered The client 
merely lets himsdf become ctanfortaWy relaxed while the 
chologist "talks in” the desirable personality attitudes There is 
no mystery or psjchieinfluence ot any kind rnv oh ed The proc- 
ess is merely one of gmng the client, through his sense organs, 
suggestions that are relayw to the inner attitudes which control 
his \ievvs toward life The method is saence’s answer to the 
occult claims of cuJusts and fakers It draws aside the curtain of 
mystery from the claims of so-called faith healers 

Nerv’ous bodily disturbances are often rebeved when the pa 
tient’s attitude tow’ard his problems is changed The patient 
giv es up his symptoms because he no longer needs them as a pro- 
tection to his self respect or as a solution to some emotional con 
{Let Since posiOve su^esuon frequently causes marked 
changes in attitude, there tollow occasionally what seem to be 
remarkable cures TTie disappearance of what appear to he phys 
ical symptoms is merely tbe result of a highly desirable change 
of atutude in the pauent's oudook The psy’^ologist influences 
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attitudes as such The disappearance of a nervous symptom is 
the natural outcome of the improvement in the ‘state of mind ’ 
induced hy the suggestions made 

This explanation suggests the value of psychological assistance 
in nervous cases where an organic basis for certain supposedly 
physical ailments cannot he found It explains the cure in some 
cases of muscle tremors, stiff necLs, hand contractures, stomach 
ailments, back and shoulder aches, and other such functional ail 
ments The real value of the oral suggestion technique lies in 
the opportunity it affords for changing the attitudes of those who 
are able to relax sufficiently well to benefit hy its method 

UncondtUontng 

The word conditioned Cor conditioning) has reference to the 
process by which an action, fear, or attitude becomes attached to 
a life situation (stimulus) which did not ongmally cause it In 
fants, for example, are not naturally afraid of furry animals, but 
if a dog or a rabbit is shown to a small child at the same time that 
ha IS frightened hy a laid noise, the child, after a feiv experiences, 
comes to fear the animal In other words, the animal, which 
did not naturally cause fear m the child, comes to do so when 
shown several times at the moment a loud noise is made This 
IS the principle of the conditioned response and is the most logi 
cal explanation of the presence in so many people of fears, preju 
dices peculiar beliefs, suspicions and other attitudes which could 
not have been inhented This is especially true when the fears 
or womes are unreasonable in the sense that they are out of bar 
mony with the facts of the situation which cause them Con 
sider, as instances, the ten year-oM child who is desperately afraid 
of a very small l^y of water, and the mature man or woman 
who cannot bear to step inside of an office building elevator 
These attitudes, like fear of speaking before a small group of 
people, are built in emotional condmonings 

Many persons whose lives have been made burdensome by un 
reasonable fears come to the p«chologist for help To relieve 
the difficulty the psychologist often resorts to tlie method called 
uncondmoning He helps the individual to get nd of the unu el 
come fear by a process of gradual elimination The steps m 
volved are those used by the wdl known psjxhologist John B 
Watson in the case of the boy, Albert, who had been stronglj 
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concIit:oncd loud noises a^mst pet rabbits As a first step, 
tbc siglu of tnc rabbit u'as assoaatra with pleasant cxpenences 
by showing it to the boy at a considerable distance while he was 
enjo)ing some tasty food Little Albert loohed womed but the 
distance between him and the rabbit ssas too great to cause much 
emotional excitement Day by daj the rabbit was brought grad 
ually closer and closer until finally it was by his side and being 
pla} cd inih by another little fellow w ho had expenenced no fear 
of animals Although cautious and a bit disturbed throughout 
the entire procedure, Albert cxcntually plajed wath the rabbit 
much as he had done before he was conditioned to be afraid of it 
In this way the ps)chologist unconditions his adult subject 
The man who has come to be abnormall) afraid of streets and the 
outdoors, and for whom ex cry thing possible has been done to 
dexeJop a balanced personahty, is taught to approach open air sit 
nations gradually and under conditions as conducive as possible 
(in the company of a friend, for example) to a feeling of secu 
nty The client is taught to do the thug he fears, but to do it 
very gradually lest he get a shock that makes him more fnght 
ened than ever This method is espeaally important with clients 
who come for help in connection mth fear and self-consaousness 
in public speaking It is also important in the case of those who 
have great difficulty in managing themselves in soaal gathenngs 
Pubhc-speaking classes frequendy vnolate the most basic pnna 
pies of aealing with fear by requiring their members to attempt a 
speech before a whole group the first time This is like putting 
the fear mspinng rabbit m Albert s lap the first day and thus m 
tensifying the already distressing fear 

In psychological practice clients are enabled to get accustomed 
to pubhc-speaking experiences by very gradual degrees so grad 
ual in fact that they never eiroenenc^ a shock from the time they 
begin in a small way until uiey speak before large groups they 
have been anxious to face The uient commences by speaking 
to the psychologist who turns his back, if necessary Soon the 
client talks face to face to one and tvvo individuals and ends by 
speaking before gradually enlarged groups By this method the 
speaker is systematically relievedof his fears A university senior 
who was sorely distres^ over his self-consaousness at fraternity 
dinners solved his problem very satisfactonly by this method 
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The same is true oF a timid \oung business man who was 
asked to speak at scr\ ice clubs and at business meetings The 
uncondiUoning method, when used in connection wth oral sug 
gcstion, has frequent!) pro\cd its saluc in sesere cases 


General Relaxation 

Numbers oF people arc continually nervous in their physical 
acuons Some talk loudly, fidget with their hands, or w-rap their 
legs around the legs oF chairs when sitting Others literally push 
the floor wath their feet when ndmg in a car, hold themselves 
when King in bed, and use an excessive a^unt of energy when 
picking something up with their fingers Th^se petm e are ig 
or restless sleepers ^ey are easily faogued, find the noise and 
bustle of city streets nerve racking, and are generally in a sta e 0 
muscular hymcrtension ,, , , 

The well adjusted man or woman can usually rel^ when the 
opportunity presents itsclF, or could readdy learn to 
lovnng theSlmple instructions given m Dr Edmund Jacobsons 
popular book, f'oi. Uu!t Relax Many neuroucs, ™ 

matter hotv hard they tty, carrrrot reduce the.r 
factory slate of relaxauon Thev ne^ help fam K 

sUl Jrir the methods deserrh^hy Dr Jacobson m hrs e^n.cal 
hook on the subject Progressne Reltcmt.on Some “ ™ ““ 
serere eases hare been unable to reduce the aajdy d«=amhk 
tension rn therrarms and legs Others, rvh.Ielpng dor™, har e.rn 
knornngly “arntamed the am m an upng^ p 
stiucted to let it fall relaxed at their siue ms ' 

i_ Vtiif it IS fairlv common among nervous 

unuf a gemS smte of muscular qmetness, condueve to thor 

ough test and sleep, is alrvays the oppot 

In contrast to gen , mg body that is one can reduce the 
tumty of relaxing parts of the expending 

tension tn ‘X, 7 seemed ™.h the rvork at hand 

enough enetCT to ute thos^^ ^ 

Let the legs hang quietly relaxed while you are 

tvntet * 5 Such relaxation IS extremely impor 

vvatching a motion picture 
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tant for nervous people In many eases, however, tlicy must 
have professional assistance if ilicy arc to succeed in achicv 
ingit 

Tlie reasons for stressing phv-sical relaxation should he ap- 
parent What are popularly called ‘ body” and ' mind ' are hut 
related parts of a single human organism Influences which im 
prove one's mental state have llicir effects upon the ohj-sical 
structures of the body, and vice versa Our discussion or the dis 
orders suffered by nervous people has indicated this inseparable 
relationship between all phases of the personality TTius muscu 
lar relaxation may be thought of as bosic to psychological well 
being At any nte, clinical experience has shown that extreme 
muscular tensions are frequently assoaated witli nervous dis 
orders Well adjusted, cfllcicnt people are as a general Irule not 
particularly tense Mental and plqsical relaxation appear to he 
jnseparaWe phases of an ultimate state of personality well being 

The relaxation method is, however, usually presenbed m con 
nection with other psjchological procedures Dr Jacobson has 
reported some outstanding results from its single use, but m psy 
chological practice it is ordinanly supplementary to conferences, 
oral suggestion, negative pracoce, ana oiher techniques As prep- 
arationTor oral suggestion it is unexcelled TTie oral su^esuon 
method, is, in turn, very productive of muscular relaxation 

Many of our cases have gamed marked relief from the stresses 
and tensions of life as a result of learning to relax their bodies 
One elderly woman was enabled to deal much more deliberately 
and tactfully with an irritating neighbor as a result of her re- 
cently acquired ability to maintain better poise This ability she 
credited m considerable part to the results of her relaxation les 
sons A middle-aged magazine writer was able to solve some 
distressing home problems with more than his usual faahty as a 
result of the state of bodily well being which he achieved by the 
method of relaxaoon But the method seems most productive in 
the case of stuttenng patients Physical relaxation is necessary 
for successful speech Stuttenng is known to represent an emo- 
tional disturbance of the entire body, it is not often caused by 
defects m the speech apparatus alone Speech treatment must 
be built m large part at least, upon a foundation of musciJar as 
well as emotional relaxation This has been our expenence with 
chronic speech cases 
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immediately reduces a great many inner tensions He gets him 
self into at least a partial state of relaxation that is in itself con 
duavc to better speech responses As Dr Dunlap has pointed 
out, the conscjoHs/y attempted practice of definite speech defects 
helps to bring the individual s speech responses under \oIuntary 
control Tins means that although the individual is stuttenng as 
usual he is doing soxohmtanly instead of tmoluntardy as before 
It IS often possible gradually to reduce tlie violence of the volun 
tary speech defects while at the same time preventing the ap- 
pearance of the involuntary ones 

And so It IS with tics— the client may overcome his faaal 
contortions much more easil) bj practising them than b) irvnng 
to resist them In the former instance he may chmuiate spasm 
producing tensions and achieve voluntary control Bj resisting 
he creates the very tensions that cause his dilficultics Stage 
fnghl can be controlled best by the simple but cfTcctive method 
of tohoitanly getting as frightened as possible before having to 
perform If the afllicted individual is successful in bnngmg on a 
real inner fear upheaval without trying to stop u Cencouraging it, 
m fact), he will usuall) find that the tensions thus release Qnot 
created as by the former resisting method) soon spend themselv es 
and leave him in good condition forefiiaent speaking or perform 
mg With this mVm of negative practice we have expenenced 
gow resales Ic may be usot xn dealing «xfh fear of people, of 
social functions ani of nervous body symptoms Fearing and 
fighting nervous S)mptoms raises tensions while encouraging and 
practising them robs them of some of their force and hastens 
their disappearance The change in the individuals ps)chologi 
cal atutude is largely responsible for the results obtained 

Environment Control 

If a neurotic is m sharp conBict with his surroundings, some 
capable person should prescribe a change of environment En 
vironmental conditions suitable to the paUent s w elfare and grad 
wal wwpKweww.wt sKovil-d be awawged GoncUt«ins cowiucive to 
continued conRict must be eliminated In short, the nervous 
person s environment should be regulated in harmony with his 
needs This may mean a complete change such as placing a 
young delinquent in a foster home or confining a nervous case to 
a rest home It may involve merely the remo\aI of irntating 
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conditions Perhaps a suffering youth may be freed from a 
severe school teacher 

This type of control is far different, however, from the old 
fashioned and doubtful plan of urging the patient to take a rest 
or go on a trip somewhere That might he appropnate under 
certain conditions but it usually means an escape from the prob 
lems involved Rest is not in itself a cure Nevertheless, the 
psychologist prescnbes changes in the patient’s regular surround 
mgs when they might contribute to recovery 

In her classical book on problem-case methods, Three Prohlent 
C/iiIdreji, Mary Sayles tells of the marked improvement made 
in the life of a girl named Mildred as the result of removing her 
from the inBuence of a taunting sister, checking up on a careless 
father, and creaung pleasant school conditions conduave to sue 
cess and recognition The story is an interesting one and illus 
ttates well the technique of environmental control Among our 
own cases there comes to mind first a young journalist whose hec 
tic work in a newspaper office irritated an already high strung 
disposition He also suffered from considerable stammering A 
few months of quiet surroundings m a suburban district coupled 
With psychological training did much to stabilize his personality 
and to improve his speech disorder 


Comhinattons of Methods 

We should hke to emphasize that the methods \vhich we have 
desenbed are as a rule used in connection with each other the 
combmauon selected being ahvays in harmony with the clients 
pattern of needs as determined by the psychologiral examination 
Seldom IS one line of training or treatment suffiaent m itself 
Deep self-consciousness for example, may invohe CO the need 
of a planned program of extrovertive acUon, (2) oral suggestion 
to assist the client m getting started C3) uncondiuon.ng to over 
come distracting fears and C4) relaxation to lay the 

groundwork for the development poise, and jwssffily other pi^ 
cedures There is nothing mechanial or formal about the meth 
ods selected Flexibility and adaptability to actual needs are the 

^"psSbLts are by no means limited to the methods men 
tioned Some would not care m use certain of these and nould 
introduce others more to their liking Methods sarjnng all the 
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way from oriental auto-suggestion to outnclit psjclioanalysis arc 
common But the mtcrcstet! party should remember tnat the 
so-called ‘practical,’ but unschooled, psjchologist is likely to use 
all sorts of novel methods in an cH'ort to impress the public Tlie 
saentificallj trained psychologist will always stay dose to the ac- 
cepted and proved techniques of legitimate psychological prac- 
tices His sense of professional ethics and his intellectual non 
csty arc safeguards for the confused, unhappy mdmduals who 
turn to him in time of trouble If he is the kind of public 
sonant he should be, the psjcholt^ist will not only use every 
atom of professional skill athts command to assist his clients but 
will, when the occasion indicates that he should tell them 
frankly of the limitations of scientific psychology in their particu 
lar eases 


The Litfutaitotts of PsychoanaJpts 
Just a word about psychoanalysis, which we have omitted in 
our list of treatment methods Some psychologists and psychia 
trists use the method and report success with it Much has been 
said for and against psychoanalysis, but a few points will sulHce 
to show why some do not mdude it m their treatment program 
In the first place psychoanalysis is not a scientific system being 
based upon the belief that practically all neurotic symptoms are 
e-mressions of repressed childhood desires for sex pleasures 
Crreud), or the cravang for power CAdler) These repressions 
may be factors in causing neurotic behavior but according to our 
experience, and that of many other psychologists neurosis is 
chiefly brought on by the uneven realizanon of egoistic and so- 
aal motives The psychoanalytic doctnne is based upon a much 
more limited explanation Psychologists and psychiatrists have 
found many cases of mild and marked neurosis in which the sex 
ual factor (desire for love) is absent, and in which the desire for 
power is only indirectly involved Psychoanalysis is often guilty 
of over-simpufying complex cases of personality disorder 
In the second place by requiring the patient to search his 
inner life for hidden and long sm<» forgotten complexes the 
psychoanalytic method turns his energy in upon himself thus 
introverting his view of his problems This is exactly the process 
that vve discourage Severm wdl known psychologists have ex 
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pressed the fear that if the client is not suffering from a com 
plex ^vhen he goes to the psychoanalyst he is likely to acquire 
one before he gets away This fear is justified by the mtumed 
nature of psychoanalytic methods Our third objection is that 
the patient is often asked to continue his treatments over a period 
of not only months but years making the method quite eimensive 
Nevertheless we do not care to take too cntical an attitude in the 
matter Some people have no doubt been helped by psychoan 
alysis Perhaps m the hands of competent workers the objections 
we have mentioned can be overcome to some extent 

Value of the Talking It Out Method 

There is one aspect of psychoanalysis however that all of us 
use upon numerous occasions We have reference to the treat 
ment method called catharsts By catharsis is meant the unbur 
denmg m conversation with the psychologist of as many of his 
suppressed and disagreeable problems as the patient can remem 
ber or cares to disclose Since these problems frequently involve 
highly emotional conflicts it is naturally a great relief to the 
patient to get them off his chest This is the principle of the 
confession and explains why people usually feel so relieved after 
admitting their sms Individuals differ greatly in the extent to 
which they ate willing to disclose their inner life to professional 
counselors or psychologists but as a rule everyone feels better as 
a result of talking things out 

The position of the psychologist is strategic Intelligent clients 
usually prefer to confide in persons outside their social circles who 
are professionally and ethically prepared to help them Every 

psychologist and profess onal listener — has his clients who 

apparently must get relief by a periodic unburdening of their 
troubles This is a mild form of the deeper catharsis which the 
psychoanalyst uses almost exclusively m his efforts to cure his 
patient through the detection and ainng of hidden infantile re- 
pressions We are incl ned to say however that although the 
confession or disclosure of present conflicts is frequently valuable 
to a distressed person the continuous habit of confessing old com 
plexes or sms is likely to be a harmful one Such a practice 
opens up old wounds and tends to keep the confessor m a con 
stant state of emotional tension 
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V UHAT IS THE rUTUnB OP rSYClIOLOCICAL SEn\TCE? 

In summarizing tlic discussion of ihc uork that sacntific psy 
cholog) is cndcavonng to do for people who arc sufFcnng from 
sanous nenous ailments, \ic remind the reader that m the main 
the methods used arc designed to assist tlic indw idual c\ cntualh 
to work out his own personality improvements TTierc is no 
magic in the methods described Tlicy arc neither occult, m)** 
tenous, nor infallible Tlicy are procedures based upon a scicn 
tjfic studj of human nature in both its soolled normal and ah* 
normal aspects Used mtclhgcntly by qualified persons these 
and similar procedures can be relied upon to do much toward 
bringing about the desirable diangcs in thinking, attitudes, and 
hchav lor of unhappy persons 

Why People Resist Psychological Help 

The ps)chologist knows that even with this equipment, which 
1$ admittedly not great, he wall meet much opposition from the 
very persons wliom he hopes to help Many neurotics do not 
particularly want to cet well Their wish« S)*mptoms have 
often served them well m their efforts to escape from responsi 
bility, to get attention from others, and othemnse to balance their 
threatens intcgnty TTus t}pc of handicap must alwav's he 
taken into account in psjchological practice It explains the re- 
luctance of many persons to seek professional help just as self 
centeredness prevents extreme introverts from even trjnng to 
make fnends 

The psychologist is ever tning to motivate his clients to seek 
a more extroverove life in which their energies are externalized 
in the form of social skills and active enterpnses He teaches his 
clients to find completeness and self-expression m soaally desir 
able activities that involve selfless as well as egoistic action The 
psychologists efforts are conunually more or less balked how 
ever, by the natural tendency of humans to cater to their ego- 
centnc interests It is this introverting or internalizing of inter 
est that keeps many people unhappy (because they are insecure) 
and the psychologist from realizing success This is the crux of 
the problem of aajustment The psychologist centers his efforts 
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and mcthcxJs upon its regulation It must be recognized how 
e\er, that the cfficicncj of his scr\ice is limited by this feature of 
human self interest 


Handicaps to Gnmg Ps)chological Help 
External handicaps to the dc\ clopment of psjchological service 
grow out of public interest in the weird and the bizarre The 
majonty of people hkc methods that smack of the mjstenous the 
magical Tlic common sense less colorful techniques of the 
trained medical man or psychologist do not appeal to them 
The) must hate thrills glamorous ad\ertising and big crowds 
Others— and this group is a large one— still feel that there is 
some odium attached to ncr\ous flis These people are afraid to 
come to the psychologist lest they classify themselves as mental 
cases It IS likely to be some time before people are as un 
ashamed of psychological disorders as they are of physical dis 
cases At present a traditional and indefensible distinction is 
made bet\\een the two Many a client has confessed to walking 
by our outer office door six or seven times before he found cour 
oge to come m and acknowledge a common emotional problem 
The enormous number of maladjusted persons who theoret 
ically should visit psychological service centers argues a great 
W’ase of business amng this line There are hoivever several 
reasons besides the ones just mentioned for discounting the argu 
ment The field of applied psychology is a new one and is not 
'^ell kno^vn to the public People know little about disCTimmat 
mg between trained workers and the horde of fakers and cultists 
'vho prey on the gullible and the credulous Furthermore the 
framed psychologist must charge a fee which is more than a great 
many of the patients who wall seek his se^ices can afford to pay 
It seems that those who apply for psychological help tend to be- 
long to the less fortunate economic classes in society 

Even clients who have been svellsausfied (m the sense that 
they feel repaid for then expenditures) seldom speak of the psy 
chologists success wth them to their friends This is for the 
simpl? reason that these indniduals do not want others to know 
that they have consulted a psychologist They are afraid of being 
considered mentally queer In fact ^ny people keen a knovvl 
edge of their visits from members of their family They even 
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cautjon the ps}cholocist not to wnic to them or call them on the 
telephone. Such is the present attitude of an apprcaablc part of 
the public touard ps)cIiological problems 
All these factors operate agunst the establishment of individual 
offices or independent ps)’cnological service centers And most 
medical men have not jet come to understand or be wiling to 
cooperate with trained psjcholocists Medical pracutioncrs psy 
chiainsts, and sacntific psjxhologists could and in the future 
probably mil work together in a cooperative fashion, but that 
lime is not j*ct Traditions are difficult to cliangc 

Docs the Future Hold Soctaltzcd Psychology? 

Perhaps the future will bring ‘soaalizcd psj'cholocj This 
seems to be the trend in mcdianc Such a plan would no doubt 
place psychologists on a salary basis and provide needed semee 
for those who cannot or wilt not pay current pnees The disad 
vantages that are often advanced against soaalized jnediane 
could no doubt be menuoned m connection with pwcbology, but 
It IS our belief that some such trend as this is likc^ to develtro 
A beginning of free psycholt^cal service has already been made 
in the Tnnity Churen of DrooUyn, and another progressive 
metropolitan church is now laying plans for even more compre- 
hensive free service for its parishioners 

All who have an interest in psychological matters wall want 
to watch developments Thousanas of people need help Many 
capable young men and women vnth excellent psychological 
equipment for service are turned out yearly by our leading uni 
V ersities How to get clients and counselors together under pres 
sent economic conditions and how to break down the widespread 
fear of seeking the appropriate help are the questions before us 
Only time can tell how or to what extent these problems will be 
solved 
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IX THn vALun or a philosophy of life 


Hannc come to some practical conclusions regarding the 
regulation of motucs lor cicrjday actions we consider 
a plan of life Almost c\cry individual has some trend of 
thinhing be It a philosoplij, a code of ethics, or a religion, 
which % itall) affects liis^navaor and so becomes a dennite 

factor in the building of Ills personality i j i 

No matter what the ps)diologist or an\one else who deals 
w’llh personality problems adopts as his oum moral code, 
philosophy, or religion, he must face the issues which are 
raised in personal and social adjustment It ^comes our 
tasL, then, to c\aluate as fairly as possible assets tor 
personality balance that reside m this field Our study can 
be simplified by a consideration of the following questions 


I What Is Meant ^PragmatiOT? 

II Is Pragmatism a Wacwry Plan ? 

III Is Rehcion More Than Morals and Ethics? 

IV mat May Tunctional Religion Do for Personality ? 
V Ho^v May^We Maintain Personality Integration? 



IX THE VALUE OF A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


I WIIAT JS MnANT Il\ PIUCMATISM ? 

The render need here no fear of the word ^ngmolnm ItJ 
not dilBcult to understand, neither will it lead us into inv 
ncndemie discussions Rather, it is going to assist us in gaming 
an understanding of the philosophy of life responsi e o 
of the disordcrS^hung «e observe all around us An jiprecia 
Uon of Its implicauons should aid us furtlier in p anni g 
constructu c h\ es . y-. » _j f,,, 

The word pragmatism comes from the Grce wo 

and in modem times has been mod.Bcd to mean ^ 

tical It has reretence to the practical or utihtanan 
of human actions It has come to stand for “ 

which holds that the rightness or wmngness ^ 

pends upon the extent to which the) work 
forwarding the purposes all schemes for 

tnne has much to commend « since u e oriuallv work 

^proiemen, in terms 

The saentist is a pragmatist when ne se p tnnnu it out 

orh„odiesisaJpri^s.o^h«h..s^^^^^^^^^ 

m animals and men Most of our sciejmae pnn^Ies as wel 

our technological developments have been secured by p 
tical method 

The Coutnbutfon of Progtuahsiu 

Pragmausmha^jdedap^^^^^^^^^ 

ufie ^Tavk including the to yXlo“d 

able phases of such social sa realize from our previous 

educaU However, as 

discussion science and teebn 

lions Neither do ‘W ? nroeiess^ Science has developed 
for giving direction to h .B .n,pl, canons for man s 

as a human accessory, wtnoui ^ 
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social and moral adjustment or integnt} Men’s basic motives to 
seek pb)sical comfort and cro satisfaction have dnven them to 
erect a great industnal world, the moral consequences of which 
the) could not foresee It seems logical that in so doing they 
should utilize a method of procedure that tests ei ery new' step in 
terms of Its practical cfTiciency 

It is hmcntable that the creators of modem soaet) did not cn 
dcavor to prove the utility of every mechanical advance step m 
relation to the larger problem of its ultimate good to society as a 
whole Man is like that Instead of attending to the careful 
balanang of his ovvn and his children's personal and soaal ad 
justment, he frcoucntly proceeds to push his desire for comfort 
and recognition DC)ond legitimate hounds Thus liis soaal or 
racial motives arc neglectol or fail to keep pace wath matcnal 
dev elopment The results may be seen m me fahenng character 
of our present social order 

Some Dnugers i« PTagmatism 

Where pragmatism as a philosophy of hfe has ns greatest draw 
backs, however, is m the held of varactor and conduct One 
can quickly sense the weakness of reduong the standard of right 
and wTTong in this realm to mere expediency, that js, to judging 
only by practical consequences This is to make loyalty and nght 
conduct the servants or opportunity and convenience It means 
that we will judge the quality of our acts in terms of how well 
they help us to get what we are after, be that a college education 
a new automobile, a desired mate a bank account, a high posi 
tion, or perchance a tnp to Europe TTie pragmatic view of soaal 
behavior, earned to its lexical extreme, suggests that any act is 
defensible if it turns out to be effective in secunng the results de- 
sired It IS the doctnne that the end justifies the means We 
all know what unethical things many people do when they adopt 
this philosophy 

The cntical reader will at once notice that this uttltty doctnne 
runs directly counter to the cherished views of so-callecl conserva 
tive people especially moralists As one wnter put it, mankind 
has for ages regarded certain truths as basic and endunng It 
has been said that the truths of the Chnstian religion have never 
been temporary, they are believed to be eternal venues, they 
appeal to man with an authonty that brooks no question , they 
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arc as far rcmoscd from tlic expedient as could well be and for 
them men would c\cn dare to die * This is the Mew or the 
man who bchc\cs that in their broad outlines ncht and trut 
arc unchanccablc principles and that these arc binding upon 
both mdiMduals and groups in all ages and upon all o^sions 
This Mcw is square!) opposed to pragmatism espeaa X ^ 
more indindualistic aspect Just what disposition to rna e o 
these opposing MOWS m the quest for an a\cnue to the a jus 
hfe IS our task We arc not approaching the prob cm 

a theological or a strictly philosophical angle Wesia , J, 

to judge^all aspects of living m tenns of their value for socialized 
pcrsonalit) development 

The Current Form of PragnmUsm 

In us current form pragmatism is ? nf^MSence 

the rule of pleasure (and mofit) as the standard «c^nce 
It IS a doctine wluch mates standards of ncht «la ive to 
individuals welfare and dewndent for ‘ gjand 

effects As the psjchclogist William 

aids are subject to interprctaiion in terms declines 

sequences Vhis is a flexible shifting 
to follow any set moral rules 

who does foUow absolute standards IS to a a prac 

or unsophisticated It substitutes reason jn 

tice which we found in a former chapter o p -Q_,a] gtabi! ty 
the field of morals and from 
The pragmatic view is suited to sc 

pMosopty It number of people un 

tvI'^^yT^rt-ruTulmL to^tnduct end the Lelop 
ment of social institutions 

Th^Meanmgof Pragmatism 

We come now to a w^ch w^Lve cLed to 

^;Cr tmpImnMcei; rdattng to personahty develop 
„„ tUat oracmat sm as usually de- 

Mifflin Company 19^9 P 
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scribed and advocated by competent nhilosoplien, should be 
designated as "refined." Comrared to the brand we are soon to 
describe, it is decidedly prefcniDlc. VVe do not believe that iW/* 
v’wliml pragmatism, no matter how scientific, is a safe platform 
for the building of a well-balanced society. Yet in a h)pothctical 
society made up of individuals concerned only with the common 
good and practising such personal qualities as honor, justice, 
charity, fellow’ship, and all-round integrity, it is fair to say that 
pragmatism might be adequate. Pragmatism could be regarded 
as a workable doctrine for men and women who arc motnated 
by standards or strong psychological sets in the direction of tr)”- 
ing to do what is best in the long run for all concerned. That is 
to say that a group of individual who arc sensitive to their obli- 
gations to be fair and honorable to their fellows, as well as to 
themselves, might follow a pragmatic conception of right and 
wrong and still maintain an integrated society. 

A praomatic program is only safe in the hands of a highly 
organized and thoroughly consistent group of personalities. 
Probably but a small fringe of our most stable atizens can claim 
such personalities. Certainly the rank and file of people are not 
to be trusted with a social code whicli leaves to their judgment 
the enterion of what should be done in moral simations. It is 
hard enough for them to forni judgments in matters involving 
money, property rights, aval justice, social relations, and commu- 
nity enterprises, vvn^en they have available definite laws and regu- 
lations to guide their deasions. 

Here is where pragmatism breaks down. If its morals are too 
relative and its judgments of nght and wrong too flexible in the 
case of the rank and file of well-meaning but easygoing people, 
what conditions are we going to find m the case of me thousands 
of individuals who live by undirected impulse, scattered wits, and 
biological morals? These people have not enjoyed the kind of 
early reanng that makes for dependability. They are buffeted 
about by every wind that blows, "do the other fellow before he 
does them,” and live generally a crude, “get by” form of life. 
Although they recognize some restraints, such individuals have 
no solid program of morals, ethics, or sodal standards by which 
they are related or which control them from within Their 
moraLty is more or less in proportion to the strength of the police 
force and relative to the chances of getting caught. 
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This IS what wc mean by ”cnide pragmatism " It is the rela 
tuely uncontrolled philosoph} of life m which expediency based 
upon cgo<cntnc purposes guides the shifting destinies of the indi 
\idual It disregards the nghis of others Persons with this code 
cannot comprehend fair pla)» and are scarcely on speaking terms 
with dut) , honor, courtes) , and the other qualities which char 
actenze the socialized man idual To them the man who does 
what IS nght because it is expected of him and because there are 
other people to be considered besides himself is an object of 
wonder Crude pragmatists arc not nccessanly cnminals, al 
though cnminals are certainly recruited from their ranks , but the 
good behavior the) display is dictated either by hope of reward 
or bj fear of punishment Tlicy have no permanent restrain^ 
which inhibit them when it is oarL or when no one is around 
to deter them So they are given to petty plundenng, cheating 
decciv mg and the like, whenever appropriate occasions anse 
Such people are clearly a menace to soaety There are all de- 

f rees of crude pragmatists from the irresponsible citizen to the cem 
rmed cnminal They vary m the amount of damage they do 
and the inconstancy vvnih which they live, hut all are on a sliding 
scale of Uhav lor in which expediency is the OTiding considera 
Uon Their program is insubstantial and fraught with many pit 
falls That IS why we are afraid of pragmaosm in conduct 
Refined and socialized individuals may get along quite well if sufii 
ciently grounded in desirable attitudes toward life But we can 
imagine nothing but soaal chaos if every member of soaety 
adopted a pragmatic philosophy 

11 IS PRAGMATISM A SATISFACTORY PLAN? 


Crudely pragmauc peopfe 

tamly not well SdjusteJ to Me m tts broads sooal aspects Tbey 
suffer from many personality dtsoidets This is touni » M so 
since they are clkSy not realizing a balanced blend of their ego- 
tsuc and social neeSs They do things to gam advantages for 
themseltes hut seldom ezpenenco the scanty that comes from 
soaal approval Ones /eehng M soaal and pasonal worth 
comes fiL favorable recoOTtion by others Such recogniMn 
must he achieved by way of reasonablv genemus actions The 
people whom w e hav e been desenhmg Inow little of these things 
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and thus miss the cxpenenccs that g»c balance and poise to pc^ 
sonaluy 

We can readily see why crude pragmatists arc not well ad 
justed They are their own point of reference Thej arc for 
ever concerned with the extent to which their oum interests are 
being advanced As a doctnne pragmausm tends to be indi 
\ iduahstic It induces man to be moral only in so far as he can 
see personal reasons for so doing Social moti\ cs arc seldom as 
clear as ego mouves hence many, unable to see enough reasons 
for being socially minded will not attempt to restrain their ego- 
centric impulses 

The Necessity of Common Standetrih 

That standards of moral \aluc cannot be determined by iso- 
lated individual experience seems too clear to require mention 
In an interdependent world no man can live unto himself The 
common wcltare of all within a group must be considered in set 
ting up codes Some standard or point of reference outside of 
the individual must determine the adequacy of behavior Fur 
thermore if moralit) is to have more than a supcrfiaal meaning 
the social as well as the personal consequences of each act must 
be taken into account As the more conservative philosophers 
say an act may be good even though it bnngs suffenng in its 
train Or to quote Tennyson hecausenght is nght tofoIJou 
nght Were wisdom in the scorn of consequences 

The determination of what is socially nght or WTong involves 
racial expenence and reasonable deduction it cannot be left to 
the whims of individuals especially those given to excessive self 
concern Decisions must Cake into account the time-proved 
needs of both individuals and social groups Determinations 
must be made in the light of the testimony of racial develop- 
ment If generations of mature eiqienence have found value for 
the common good in monogamous mamage and honor in busi 
ness relations it becomes necessaw for all of us to live accord 
ingly To do otherwise may be pleasing to the opportunist but 
in the broad soaal view It is nevertheless definitely maladjustive 

Arbitrary definition of what is nght and what is wrong in con 
duct matters has traditionally been assumed by rehgious institu 
tions A number of rel gious standards however have been 
rejected by modem Amencans Many persons are left with noth 
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mg more substantial to act upon than individual interpretations 
and personal impulses They have no fixed point outside of 
themselves, supernatural or otherwise, to which they can tie up 
their soaal behavior The result is the loss of an authontative 
code and the consequent introduction of extreme individualism 
into social matters 


Why Pragmattsm Does Not Work 
Pragmatism with its shifting individual standards of what is 
nght (expedient) and what is wrong (fails to work), in its cruder 
forms, IS individualistic and leads naturally to excessive self 
concern Self-concern is only a part of the personality picture of 
the well adjusted man or woman , it is aUvaj’S balanced by soaal 
concern— direct interest m the welfare of other personalities 
The crude pragmatist has failed to balance his fundamental mo- 
tives He finds himself egoistically overbalanced 
A dangerous dog-eat-dog philosophy grows out of crude prag 
matic doctnne It weighs heavily against the chances of finding 
adjustment Being largely devoid of standards for regtuating is 
behavior, the liberalist m morals often turns to the use of his wits 
Suhscnhmg to no fixed standards of virtue, he naturally resorts 
to the use oi his intelligence to get by He devises schemes for 
forwarding his plans that are wiihin the limits of 

hut that violate the spirit of fair play and justice is a ^ 

have to watch him for fear he will put it over on them Long 
expenence has taught us that there is no possibility of finding ad 
justment in this way 

Some Effects of Pragmatism 

People who consciously accept pragmausm as a ^ 

life va^ considerably m their mouves and conduct The same is 
true o^those who a^dopt the pragmatic ” I 

what it IS all about Some stoop so low in behanor that the rest of 
at u is dUdu 1 Because of their relentless war 

us must be protected f'™ ^ permanently confined 

agarns. sccety seen, tsts and schcl 

mmsntutmns ^ scruples l.ve such s<^ 

T tV,-,t?heir wav of hfe consututes no menace to 

eluded existences 

S m""v.ew Many of our luxurres are the 
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fruits of tlicir labor Ccrtainlj these luxuncs were developed 
without forethought of their possible effeas on individual and 
soaal inlegnt) Keen analwts have stated that our present 
moral disorder may be traceable to the softening effects of mod 
cm luxuncs 

In addition to these extreme groups there are tliousands of 
more moderate individuals of pragmatic bent who have never 
learned the importance of living b) soaal values TTiar Ic^ic we 
call tlic wtcUcct fallacy since we have seen that an intcllortual 
onal)’sis of a situation docs not necessanly suggest a plan of ac- 
tion which will yield the greatest good for the greatest number 

Crude pragmatists live ratlier meaningless lives In Carrels 
Mart the UnLnent*n the author portrays certain members of so- 
acty as follows 

They are capable of the easy wort which in modem soacty en 
sures die survival of the individual They produce they consume 
they satisfy their pS)eholog cal appeutes. They also take pleasure 
in watching among great crowds athletic spectacles in seeing child 
ish and vulgar moving pictures in being rap dly transponed without 
effort or in looking at swiftly moving objects. They are soft senti 
mental lascivious and violent They have no moral aesthetic or 
relig ous sense TTiey are extremely numerous. They engender a 
vast herd of children whose intelligence remains rudimentarj 

Dr Carrel goes on to saj that from this colorless group soaet} 
recruits a large share of its criminals morons and inmates of in 
stituuons for the mcntallj diseased This sorry lot w e call crudely 
pragmatic in outlook Their actions reflect a philosoph} based 
on individual expediency 

m JS REIJCXON AlORE THAN MORALS AND ETHICS ? 

Many people hold definite religious views and some are qu te 
emotional m their attitude toward the demands that rehgion 
makes on man In looking at religion the psychologist must 
maintain an unbiased vrevv of its controversies He must think 
of religious problems m terms of their role in the development 
and rebuilding of human beings who are attempting to satis^ 
legitimate life needs m a balanced way Here we shall examine 

* Alexis Canel Man the Unknown Maipei and Brotliers 93$ p 139 
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religious matters to discover their effectiveness as means to this 
end 


Mornls and. Ethics vs Supernatural Religion 
To many of its adherents religion is an end in itself toward 
which the life plans of all men should he dedicated Others who 
do not share this extreme view contend that men demand a 
higher authonty for their actions than mere moral considera 
tions In short, these individuals believe that the great ma 
jonty of men are so constituted that a moral life is not possible of 
achievement apart from religious influences They hold certain 
truths to be of divine origin accepted through faith that rises 
above reason 

The moralist holds that by accepting definite social standards 
and discarding the doctrine of indmaual expediency in 
matters we established a satisfactory basis for sound living The 
believer in supernatural religion replies that mere ethical and 
moral standarch will break down under severe strain and stress 
He contends that the only way to raise conduct above the plane 
of expediency is to vest it wth a religious sanction 
Regardless of our stand in these matters, we can understand 
die view of the pioneer philosopher and psychologist, William 
James, who has suggested that in a world or frustrations 


Religion thus makes easy and feluntous what m any is 
necessary, and if it be the only agency that can accomplish mis 
suit Its vital importance as a human faculty stands vindicated be^nd 
dispute It becomes an essenUal or^n of life performing a fun^on 
which no other portion of our natures can so successfully fulfalJ 


Scientific Views of Religion 

As might be expected, many modem students of the science of 
man talla muchd.fferent viesv of the nature of expenence from 
that advanced by religionists Theologians fr^oenlly remind 
science that it does not have a comer on knowledge relating to 
the nature of things m this universe, and that ns methods can 
not explain the m^tenes of religion Science contends in reply 
that, although man has encountered what he calls religious ex 
■ WJluia. J.mn of IxmgewM Cnnn wid 

Company 1901 p. 51 
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pcncnce^, these line no rtal existence outside of himself The 
scientist rrequcntl) tclis us tliat in his opinion all benefiaa! 
cfTccis art the result of mere inner p 5 )chological processes in 
spirctl purely bj bchtf According to him, the) arc mcrcl) self 
suggestion processes that are in nosso) dependent upon the exist 
cnct of such external forces as angels, dcsils, a heasen, or a god 
Hus is the materialistic xicw It is no doubt held b) most 
scientists and others who ha\e strong scientific inclinations 
In considering tins group it should lie sruil tliat the) reason tn 
harmon) tuih one of science's most [andamenia] Jau-s— the 
principle of yarswwny Tins principle Iiolds that one must 
never offer a m)-siic or unncccssani) involved explanation for 
events tint can be explained on a simpler, natural-causauon 
basis Tor example, sacncc inaintams that certim diseases are 
caused by germ invasions and not bj the ill will of spints It 
insists tint delinquent behavior is caused by pcrsonalit) disorders 
and not b) temptations advanced by the devil Science believes 
lint It has largely dispelled ro)'stiasm, but the religious think 
otherwise They accuse die sacniists of ov er> 5 imphf)ang mat 
ters 

Saeutific Interpretations of Rehgtons Beliefs 
Let us examine a few 1)^1103! explanations of religious expen 
ence given by present-day workers rn the ps)chologic 3 l and pS) 
chiatnc fields Dr V C Fisher, for example, holds that man 
has been led to invent the idea of a superman like deit) because 
of his powerful desire to immortalize himself Man has sought 
to perpetuate his ego, by thus inventing the existence of a per 
sonal cod ivho would und^ certain circumstances rescue him 
from death Although this is merely a psychological process it 
has resulted, according to this ps)’chologist, in much good to the 
race Man came to realize that if he were to ment the good 
graces of the all povxerful deny he must live a life of devotion 
to others In this way religion has been a supreme balancer of 
the human egoistic and aJmustic motives Dr Fisher believes 
that the partial destruction of religious belief by saence and phi 
losophy has done a great deal of harm to the personality adjust 
ment of thousands of people As he puls it, man has lost his 
most promising avenue to cgtastic realization as well as his most 
powerful incentive to unsafish devotion to the race — both 0/ 
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'\Ljch religion pro\idcs— and lias become the hapless victim oF 
one of his most chenshetl possessions, the human intellect 

Another explanation of man’s belief m the supernatural doc- 
tnnes of religion was suggested by the eminent psychiatnst, Wil 
ham A White According to Dr Wlnte man has always 
thought so well of himself that he has developed a notion of the 
universe designed not only to inflate his ovvm ego hut to bolster 
his feeling of security as well Thus man has been led to in 
co^ratc into his thinking the idea of a god whose special object 
of love and consideration nc, as the flower of creation, would nat 
urally be This idea, together w ith the further flattery of himself 
that sun, moon, and stars were placed in the heavens for the par 
ticular purpose of contributing to his comfort and safety, gave 
tnan the much-sought after feeling of personal security 
mental process, going on entirely within the individual is said 
to account for man s adherence for so long a ome to the comforts 
of religious belief 

These interpretations illustrate the point of view that our re- 
ligious thinking IS largely a process of comforting ourselves that 
tt IS an outgrowth of man s natural desire for secunty against 
the uncertainties of life and the dangers of the elements It is 
maintained that the so-called instinct of pnmitive peimle to vvor 
ship gods of wood and stone and objects of nature is Msed upon 
this natural effort to secure themselves against destruction 
Pnmitive man could not cope with wild animals disease Hoods 
famines and other destructive elements in nature What wou 
he more natural for him than to invent the idea of spiritual 
hemgs who could do so and who might if properly worshipped 
intervene m his behalf? And as man deve oped a conUnuously 
higher form of civilized culture why should he not develop a 
progressively more refined notion of die nature of the daty? It 
'^a?only when modem science stepped m that man is said o 
have become aware of the psychofogical nature of the whole 
process At least this is what many scientists say 

Practical Values of Religious Belief 
From this discussion we con see that there is great differewe 
of opimon regarding the tree nat^ of leligious expenence To 
theLgious man Simplete hdief tn the existence and gmd™ 
care of a supernatural god ts necessary to motivate moral b,^ 
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If one accents the standards of hvjng advocated bj most re- 
ligions he IS Jess inclined to fashion his moral code for self 
centered action I Ic usually adopts a socially sound code Fur 
thermore, the individual thus grounded is not so likelv to be 
turned from the path of duty by every wind of cliance fs^eitlier 
IS his moralit) determined to such an extent by fear of conse- 
quences Insofar as man can be taught to do so in a world such 
as ours the indmdual whose character rests on a foundation of 
intelligent religious belief will be inclined to follow the dictates 
of soaally desirable pnnciples He wall be dubious of codes of 
strictly intellectual ongin In other words, religious belief holds 
moral standards to be more important than pragmauc reason 
Tlius the religious endeavor to Iivein a way thatisconsistentvnth 
their beliefs 


Pmciical Religion and Personality Building 
Indmduals without standards constitute a moral question marie 
in soaety The more stable charactensucs of those who have 
religious convictions form one of the reliable elements m our so- 
cial structure 

We realize that we must not contrast the ideal Chnsnan with 
the rogue There are all kinds of individuals and all degrees of 
moral virtue in soaety However, by and large the individual 
who IS actually and seriously mouvated by religious pnnaples 
IS likely to be a well-adjusted person The fact that many so- 
called Christians do not live up to the Chnsnan ideal is of course 
true but this does not destroy the personality values resident in 
the way of bfe ^^id down functional religion 

It must not be assumed that religious circles alone can and 
always do produce our most desirable anzens Such arcles may 
have supenor faalines for so doing but that is no guarantee that 
1 jjjgy can succeed As we have already menuoned the rear 
of s^ally adjusted and emotionally balanced children and 
th involves correct early methods of child training that can 
Ilowed by rdigious and secular parents alike Each can 
^ * bout a degree of self-CTqiression and self restraint in their 
bring 2 . adequate to insure a satisfactory blend of egoistic 

chiiorc^ ouves Certamly no one can succeed m such a 
and soaal m believing in religion Definite things 

delicate jq ,nsure results Religious people as well as 

jnust be 
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havior For him moral codes arc jnsufhcicnt guides There 
must be a dmne sanction added to insure >artuous Imng To 
those of scientific belief religious experiences arc purclv personal 
pS)'choIogica! events ivhich seem real to the individual b^useof 
washful dunking Tlic believer has been educated to favor su 
pcmatural realities He finds in religion what he wishes to find, 
a feeling of sccunt)’ amid uncertainties and comfort m time of 
need 

In spite of their conclusion that religious beliefs are largely 
delusions, some scientists feel that it is a type of delusion which 
IS extremely valuable for personality Just hovv egoistic and gen 
crous motives are to be sausfactonfy blended without it is a dis 
turbing question to many Others are of the belief that tlie dc* 
velopment in childhood of desirable sets and moral habits will 
accomplish satisfactory results With considerable evidence at 
their disposal, they point out that religion has had its day and has 
not regenerated soaeiy Religion has not even been able to ^ 
form many of the individuals who have accepted its wav of life 
Professor William C Bagley of Columbia University has evrn 
pointed out that in a number of instances the very areas in our 
country which afford the largest number of conserv atn e churches 
and churchgoers have the higher crime ratios Dr Bagley *s fig- 
ures were not intended to discount churches and religion They 
merely shoiv the fallacy of assuming that the presence of con 
servative religious influences guarantees superior moral living 
The conclusion of many individuals is, then, that religious be- 
liefs are not absolutely essential to consistent moral behavior 

Rehgton m the Adjustment of People 

The import of all this for personality balance is of considerable 
consequence to the psychologist who deals ivith the problems of 
nervous and unhappy people All these have positive, negative 
or indifferent attitudes toward religious matters The psepholo- 
gist must take notice of the varymg vieivs and deal ivith each 
cbent m terms of what he beheves not what we might think he 
ought to believe There is no inent in attempting to use religion 
as a form of treatment for those who are too indifferent concern 
ing It to believe and appreaate its adjustment values. Neither is 
there any point in discounting rehgion to those w ho find comfort 
in Its beliefs The individu^s vvelfaie comes first and rehgious 
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.matters must be handled in terms of dieir contribution to bis social 
Ipdjustment. In psychological work we are not concern^ with the 
Merits of religious oelief as such. We are human engineers who 
capitalize on religious influences in the same way that we use 
any other influence that can be directed toward human welfare. 


IV. WHAT MAY “FUNCTIONAL” REUCION DO FOR PERSONALTIY? 

In order to make dear certain points concerning the value of 
rehgious influences for personality development, we 5 

a distinction between tno different aspects of religion. This anal 
ysis may do violence to the theologian’s ideas but will serve t e 
purpose that we have in mind. We have reference to t esi eo 
religion that may be regarded as being practical or ftmcitonaL m 
that it stands for a satisfactory way of hving and dea 
people, and to the aspect of religion which, b^use , 

phasis on beliefs, ceremonies, and rituals might 
thought of as being formal or insumticmal This , 

a great deal of import for personality 

there is clearly a Arect relationship Mtween j ^ to 
their relative merits for persondity oalance can be 
a surprising degree. We shall con«m ourselves 
'^ues of functional religion. 

The Practical Side of Religicm 
The practical side of religion has always 
codes for dealing noth ourselves and Lunguth 

provided man with moral rules that enab e • these 

Ween right and rvrong Although 

rules, properly understood and offer an anti- 
need for a degree of certain^ m his acuo . ^ ^ ^jjat 

dote for stan(£dless hving. W'’™ “ as^ohedience, hon- 

ivine authonty approve certain seIf<onttoI. 

cstj sjmpathy, gratitude, p j^havior such as cheat- 

and Wieves that certain ate definitely ivtong, 

ing, lying, stealing, cuising, m tale on a ceitainty 

his devefcping philosophy of life i assuming, of course, 

which IS foreign to the ptagmansn a tea- 

that all other aspects of nis rearing a S 
sonably intelligent way. 
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If one ncccpts the standards of living odvocated by most re- 
ligions he is less inclined to fashion his moral code for self- 
centered action. 1 Ic usually adopts a socially sound code. Fur- 
thermore, titc individual thus grounded is not so hhclv to be 
turned from the path of duty by cs'cry wind of cliance. Ncitlier 
is Ills morality determined to such an c.\tcnt by fear of conse- 
quences. Insofar os man can be taught to do so in a world such 
as ours, the individual whose character rests on a foundation of 
intelligent religious belief will be inclined to follow the dictates 
of socially desirable principles. He w-ill be dubious of codes of 
strictly intellectual origin. In other words, religious belief holds 
moral standards to be more important than pragmatic reason- 
TIius the religious endeavor to! we in a way that is consistent with 
their beliefs. 

Practical Religion and Personality Building 

Individuals ivithout standards constitute a moral question marb 
in sodety. The more stable characteristics of those who have 
religious convictions form one of the reliable elements in our so- 
cial structure. 

We realize that we must not contrast the ideal Christian with 
the rogue. There are all binds of indniduals and all dewes of 
moral virtue in soacty. However, by and large the individual 
w’ho is actually and seriously motivated by religious pnndples 
is likely to be a well-adiusted person. TTie fact that many so- 
called Christians do not live up to the Clinstian ideal is of course 
true, but this does not destroy the personality values resident in 
the way of life laid dotvn by functional religion. 

It must not be assumed that religious circles alone can and 
always do produce our most desirable citizens. Such drcles may 
have superior facilities for so doing but that is no guarantee that 
only they can succeed. As we have already mentioned, the rear- 
ing of socially adjusted and emotionally balanced children and 
youth involves correct early methods of child training that can 
be followed by religious and secular parents alike. Each can 
bring abotfe ii itgree ril sd^-expression and rdbrestitniit m 
children that is adequate to insure a satisfactory blend of egoistic 
and sodal motives. Certainly no one can succeed in such a 
delicate task by merely believing in religion. Definite things 
must be done to insure results Religious people as ivell as 
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others must follow the rules of the game, rules which involve 
definite cause and effect relationship But, other things being 
equal, the religious home which orders its program m harmony 
wth definite moral and religious standards, is in a somewhat 
better position to secure character and personality development 
in Its children 


Devotion to Cmises and Personality Development 
Another advantage possessed by functional religion is its em 
phasis upon the value of devotion to a great cause It is a we 
•mown psychological principle that the greatest happiness coi^s 
to those who throw themselves wholeheartedly into some wen y 
activity Sincere devotion to great ends that have as their o jec- 
tive the relief of human suffering enables men to thems^es 
m what IS called the greater life of universal brotherhood i h 
loss of self-concern in the broader field of service for is 

hnown by every psychologist to be one of the avenues 
ment rJ[=ny S fhe author’s cltenu are defin.te ‘ 

tact In this sense, then, tehgious devonon, '"'f 
tised, provides a stability to personality that is y 

''Ue'emment Bnnsh author, Vtscount Bryce, has even que^ 
tioned whether a nauon devoid ot X 

nnue to exist According « him - 

Slanding in the imdst ot a gtrat markml tly 

throngs ot eager figures ’"ramrag ^ „ass ot wietehed 

sharp contrasts of poverty knowing that before long a 

ness and an increasing display oUu 7 . a„d „ean 

hundred millions of men will be ^vhich their own hands 

under this one government - a pvern their own hands - 

have made, and whi^ they feel to ^ ^ 

one js startled by the thought social insutudons %sere the 

dehcate fabnc of laws and Would the moral 

foundauons it has rested on *1™. reverence for law, the sense of 
code stand unshaken, and wun toward the generauons to 

duty toward the community, ao 

come? * The MacmilUn Company, 

• James Bryce. The Amenca^ Commony^ 

1001 Vol II p 598 
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PEnSONAUTY AND LIFE 

Prcscm-daj psj-cholog) points out the fundamental importance 
of man) pnnciplcs advocated by religion as aids to the mental 
hcaltli of man Rclicion, man) belies c, os eremphasizcs the for 
mil and insiituiional Ncscnheless, it has been in possession 
all these centuries of a hey to moral stability and mental health 
Respect for a Supreme Being, with its mcentis e to enlist in setv 
ICC for mankind, assists in presiding that balance of cgoisuc and 
soaal mouses that makes for sound, soaalized personality 

Esen m the case of persons who sscrc reared m an atmosphere 
of religious dcsotion but who later came to discard belief in its 
docUincs the effects of carl) teachings are often present This 
IS ordmanly true unless other expcnenccs entcrea to counteract 
the mllucncc exerted by religious training 

V IIOSV MAY WTJ MAINTAIN PEItSONAUTY INTTCRATTOV ? 

The concept of integration IS defined by Dr L F Shaffer as a 
state of an individual in svhich his sanous habiu perceptions, 
motives and emotions are fully coordinated, resulting in effective 
adjustment ' * 

The necessity for oiganmng all life expenenees into a unified 
whole IS indicated by the ph^t of individuals who go to pieces 
m a cnsis or who are not consistent in their patterns of conduct. 

In normal growth and development there is a gradual tend 
ency for the individual to bnng conflicting personality trends 
into harmony When we say that a person acts like a grown up, 
we indicate approval of the extent to svhich he has been able to 
integrate vanous aspects of behavior in a way that makes for 
effective soaal adjustment 

Integration implies that clanty of knowledge and that objecuv 
ity regarding one s own and others behavior already discussed as 
emotional maturity The abandonment of unnecessary psycho- 
logical drugs and the attempt to order conduct along the lines 
mentioned in our chapter on ‘Carving Out a Personality, rep- 
resent important steps in the maintenance of personality The 
present chapter suggests an additional step, that of organizing 
one s thinking around a guidmg philosophy of life 

• L. F Shaffer TTie Psychology of A^pistmcnt Houghton MifSm Com- 
pny 1936 p 382 
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The Role of Rehgton tn Integration 

We have endeavored to discard individual pragmatism as a 
factor m the maintenance and integration of personality e 
cannot however, treat religion in this fashion As Walter Lipp- 
mann has said 


Serenity of soul requires some better organization of life t ^ a 
man can attain by pursuing his casual ambinons sabsEjmg is un 
gers and for the rest accepUng destiny as an idiot s mie m whic one 
dumb sensation succeeds another to no known end 1 is n 

possible for him to be tvholly alive For that depends upon his sense 
of hemg completely engaged with the world ivith a 
and all the faSilues m nch harmonies wth one another and m deep 

rhythm tvith the nature of thin^ , ,,, 1 ,^ 1 ^ 

These are the gifts of a vital religion which can n S , 

of a man into adjustment ivith the whole of his relevan expe 

The psychologist can commend religion as a 
personality balance in the case of those who are nei Some 

cal a^ut Its pracaces nor too cynical about its m>^ follows 
of the advantages of religious belief may e ® ^ 

CO It encouraVs the development ^ 

mean so much for winning the approval of 

ommends a humility which .n turn may ^ ® f 

^vlthln bounds (3) It provides an av^ue for e^.zauon ot 

a balanced blend between the self and se « duties those 

encourages self indulgent individuals to per 

homely tasks which they do not naturally '' 

provides opportunities for ^ffL a life plan 

It IS an antidote for crude pragmaOOT v.7^ Finally 

resung on the comforting factorso fa^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

It offers a form of security ps, chologiSl disorders 

individual against the vanous lorm ps) 

to^ch the human inherent m functional 

The pnnaplK of P^^^^ance of ot ilization This 
religion are cannot be leal.ied tfitliout ad 

'hSnT'mXts^v.^- ; 

® a n to Aforol* The Maamllan Company 19»9 
• Walter Lippmann A Trefa** » 
p.8 
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subscribe to ibe wa) of life adtocatctl b) religion are m a fasw 

able position to dcsclop bahneed personalities 

Phflosophy as a Plan of Ltfe 
If one’s intellect rejects ilie supernatural dedaraiions of re- 
ligion, lie must still organize bcbaxior around stable wlucs m 
order to build an adjusted pcrsonalitj TIic indnidual is ho is 
unuillinc to accept pragmatism as a code and uho is unable to 
accept religious interpretations of life mas still adopt a satisfac- 
tory plnlosophy of lising Anj pbllosonlij ssliicli correed) in 
terprets the experience and progress of ilie race will be of great 
s aiuc in tlie maintenance of pcrsomlit) integration Man) indi 
s^du^ls are satisfied svitfi the real good sshicli they beliese they 
find m their philosoph) Any suggestion that only the religion 
of our forefathers hnngs desirable adjustment ssould ignore the 
mans balanced indisidualssshohasc follovscd other philosophies 
or religions An earnest desire to contnbuie to the improsancnt 
and svclfarc of society maj constitute a consistent directive force 
equal to that of religious belief 

Some who do not accept the supernatural element m religion 
still find tlie Chnstian code of ethics a satisfactory philosophy or 
way of life Such individuals arc usually characterized b) a strong 
sense of duty and res^nsibilit) 

The discrepancy between religious beliefs and saentific or 
philosophic viesss encountered in high school and college often 
causes a student to cxpcncnce emotional conflict TTiose who 
arc thus suspended in doubt would be wise to remember that 
although science has offered us much authontative informauon 
It does not pretend to have completely unraveled the mystenes of 
the universe Even the most intellectual individual is jusufied 
m accepting philosophic or religious tradition as a sausfactory 
explanation for matters beyond the present realm of science 
A recent trend is the acceptance of some political ideology as 
a plan around which to organize life This point of view implies 
an absorption in the task of building human and soaal values 
into our scheme of political existent» One cnticism of the ac- 
ceptance of a poliucal philost^hy however is the ruthlessness 
with which certain ideologies pragmatically applied actually de- 
stroy human values ! A change in our social order through growth 
and improvement is a desirable part of our goal in life but the 
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plan for cliance embodied in some political schemes promotes a 
disregard for others not conducisc to the integration o person 

Anj philosophj designed to accomplish lifcs 
aims must center around s alucs acceptable to socictj an 

able to the indnidual, and around ideals of conduct u « 

bod) the cumulatue experience or wisdom of 

acceptance of such a phiiosoph) of life will do muci ° ^ 

and maintain a satisfactorily integrated personality 
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X. PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AND 
SOCIETY 


Wc Iiavc suncicd llic many and varied factoK involved in 
the (IcNclopmcnl of wholesome, socialized persona » les. 
Will society profit by our present knowledge of these hc- 
tors? What will success or failure mean to the race? 
Tlicrc arc forces at work tliat arc clearly detrimen a 
social solidarity, but there arc odiers tliat promise to aid 

We must find^metieal ways to use ^ 

odsand means for improring individual 
Our cEort should be devoted to the end that we av oid wide- 
Spread ncuroticism and create a 
Our quest for such an outcome will take us over the follow 

ing ground: 

I LooUnc Toward the Future - What Do We See ? 
n mat &evlpments Are Demmental to Social Wel- 

in Wliat Ps)'chologicaI Proposals May Help Stabilize So- 
ning? 



X PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AND 
SOCIETY 


I LOOKING TOWARD THE FUTURE — WHAT DO WE SEE ? 

Pessimistic View of the Future 

The view that a given person holrb toward the 
of society depends upon the atutude he tahes 
interpretation that he places upon conditions aroun t 

man or woman who has been reared m an , ^-turaUv 

the eiil aspects of living are emphasized, comes .-Jimdual 
to thinlc in terms of unpending calamities uc . 

IS likely to be concerned about such trends ^vidcspread 

the hoL. the decltne ot '^2 grllH^ 

indulgence m material luxunes He is aj g / , oroaniza 

the tnaease in neutona and tnsan.ty, 

tion of graft and cnme, and the commeraa i , Kehavior, the 

He womes about the apparent tnmease in reJfith 
glonlication of war, widespread of sKicty to protect 

Son of the populatron, and the 2re„uronmental 

us chrldren tLugh either vrgorous eugenic or cm.ronnrc 

measures „f doom leads well meaning 

Conunued absorption '"I”' ^1,;, Jp™ no uncertain 

people to feel that the worlJ is g , nccessanh wrong 

fashion We do no. say .hat thc^ ^'^mMsTot L con 
m then mteipreiations ,he same world 

cem here We merely PJ^^rl cents winch hare 

and the same general sequOTre ^ 

led optimistic people '"2cntione^ to adopt an alatraist mti 
hare caused the group jus. “c/iology o/ One 

tude We begin to e Sifottr^ hope fora finer 

group sees destnieriorr ahead "Me .M ^ 

rvotld Eretynhing ^‘1*? , ^J^geen suhjKtcd in the course of 
ences .0 which an mdir idual has ticen j 

his mnsonalilj rler. they hare reached their eon 

elunrnrof;mSr.«all-"aU- 
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been innuenced by tendencies to read certain cherisbed inter- 
pretations into tbeir experiences. 

Optimistic View of the Fitiurc 

An optimistic group feels that with proper effort a very satis- 
factors' world can be smught by the hand of man. Tliis view 
is in harmony with their tendency to select for emphasis and 
nurture the more promising aspects of sodal progress. These 
people point to the fact that whereas there Iiave alwaj-s been 
crises and destructive influences to contend with, the no* has 
surmounted one of these difficulties after another. Tliey bclic\'e 
that we are emerging into a reasonably civilized svorld in which 
abound many opportunities, much freraom, considerable enlight- 
enment, and a goodly amount of soda) and economic security. 
They remind us that we now treat insane people ulih kindness 
and justice instead of chaining or beating mem. They mention 
also that we have wcll-cquinped hospitals where unfortunates 
who formerly languished ana died may now reedve skilled and 
S)'mpathctic medical treatment. They point to the many educa- 
tional Institutions everywhere in which the children of the eco- 
nomically less favored, as well as those of the more prinleged, 
may receive an education that will enable them better to adjust 
to the practical requirements of a changing world. This group 
reminds us that we have innumerable adult and child welfare 
institutions throughout the land where the gospel of goodwill 
and physical healing is dispensed without stint and A\ithout 
price. They also point out that in our great democrac)', at least, 
laws of universal justice have been drawn up to safegxrard the 
civil rights of even the most Imvly citizen. 

These and many other signs of steady sodal progress are pointed 
out by the optimist to prove his contention that the world is 
gradually becoming more dvilized. To him the future is hopeful 
because sodal unrest, political intrigue, and occasional wars not- 
withstanSing, the forces of progress created by man’s superior 
intellect and adaptability ate marching steadily on. He reminds 
us, reasonably, that many dire predictions associated with such 
changes as amendments to the constitution, extending freedom to 
women, easing up on religious taboos, and suhstitutmg intelligent 
guidance for harsh disdpline have failed to materialize. 
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The Apparevt Ivcreasc of Neurotic Trends 
Tlie implicaiions of ihc apparent rapid increase m socalled 
mental diseases as interpreted b) these directlj opposed groups 
arc especially important The same may be said of the con 
trasted inicrprciations which they pbcc upon the causes of these 
disorders It is knowTi that mental diseases as extreme psycho- 
logical disorders arc called arc more numerous than all diseases 
of the plu-sical \ancty combined State institutions for the care 
of such defectives are full but must accommodate approximately 


sevent) thousand more each ) car There are a great many more 

cared for in pnvatc homes and sanitariums A survey in New 
York State indicated that m that commonwealth one out of every 
twentv two persons had to be placed in a hospital for mental 
cases at some time in his or her life These figures are large y 
for individuals suffering from pronounced mental diseases (.m 
sanity or psvchosis) VVhen we come to estimate numbers m the 
field of the less serious and more curable neuroses (emotional 
instability) with which we have been more concerned m this 

volume the relative number of vicums IS even greater 

The worst feature of all is that little is known of the Mtute 
and correction of most of the types of insanity Science 
cine have been able to do httie more than c assi y an A ^ 
There rs seme deubt rvherher these drsesses have them bases m 

mahods W“ W dSS^" f° t them 

we can do something definite to prevent *<= 

roses represent a senous menace to onr national future 

Conflicting Views on Social Stahilny 
Ti- e s^tctir leaders ate inclined to feel that at the 

latl^LTombLd psycholog.,^ disorfew am 

IS sure to find itseinn ,h.s unhappy state m 

Pr.tas"L the intense amfioal tempo of life which modem 
technology has forced upon us all 
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Tlic more optimistic suggest tliat we Iiavcalvs’sj’sbccn plagued 
bj mucli the same percentage of p$)‘c)iolociC3l ills that obtains 
todi) Tliey reason tliai we onK seem to na\c eatpcncnced an 
increase minsanit) and neurone disorders Our moacm methods 
of delecting abnormal people our increased facilities for Iian 
dling those who appi) for help our present-day interest m gather 
ing statistics, and our gcncnl scnsitucncss to mental hsgicne 
problems base merely made it appear so say the optimists that 
psj'chological disorders arc on tnc increase Our neurones arc 
said to be mcrcl) tbc former queer and unsoaable people The 
ps)cbotics or insane are said to represent the hvcntictn-century 
edition of the one-time lunatics witcbes and indniduals pos- 
sessed of ilie devil 

TJie Prohahic Pent Cruises of Nenous Disorders 

It IS frequendy said that the modernization and urbanization 
of life has resulted in a rate of liting that causes both plnsical and 
ps)'choIogical tension According to the findings of psjchologists 
the real causes of nervous disorders arc internal conflicts thwart 
ing of life needs and failure to achicsc ccoistic-social balance 
There arc of counc phj steal bacbgrounas for man) disturb- 
ances of personality For the roost part lioiscvcr such evidence 
as we have seems to indicate that introversion emotional insia 
bility and outnght neurosis are the natural result of a failure to 
develop attitudes and skills that gne expression to the scxaal 
motive and a failure to realize legitimate self recognition 

It IS probably a mistake to blame the present xvidespread nerv 
ousness on the ph)’sical stresses of modem life It would no 
doubt be nearer the truth to say that people are maladjusted be- 
cause they lack an understanding of human nature or haie failed 
to act in accordance >vith those pnnciples which they do under 
stand This interpretauon leaves the ^va) open for improvement 
With mote adequate education increased economic secunty and 
better techniques of child reanng we can teach the next gener 
ation to maintain a better adjustment in the midst of the hustle 
and bustle of a rapidly moving tvorM Balanced fersanahttes are 
functioning well now and there is no reason why others cannot 
he taught to do the same 
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The Ps)choIogy of AtUtude 

We see that ^\hat one looLs for in the future is rather defi 
nitel) determined by his attitude toA\ard and his interpretation 
of significant c\ents both past and present There is no such 
thing as a strictly impartial standard dj means of which we can 
look to tlic future rcrsonal attitudes arc relative Each indi 
\adual f-ccs uhal lie wants to sec or has been taught to see No 
one can pull himself up by the boot straps out of his early atti 

tudes ana indoctrinations in the soaal moral and religious he s 

Tlie more broadlj a man mcxvs life and the deeper his insight 
into the meanings of c.\pcnencc the more reliable wall be his 
predictions of probable future trends The more hope u is 
attitude toward the impro\abilit) of the race the more i igent y 
xmII a man extend himself to make a real contnbution to its 
impro\ement Man is improsable and there is much evidence 
for bclicr mg that it properly disposed through eoirect edueotion 
he can and wall continue to construct a better world 

II \V11AT OEVELOrMENTS ABB DETBIMENTAL TO SOCIAL 
WELPAnE? * 

If the logie of out discussion regarding the 
IS sound ,ve see that many predicuons of future “ ? 

based on groundless pss.iism Yet optimists nmst ato if 
they are honest ™.h themselves that there “ 

eMdenee all about them that may if uncheeked 
social decline This is not to say .hat .he forces which ue have 
m mind are inevilahle or that they cannot be “ 

thincs now stand some of them are carrying us farther away 
from® social sol.danlv Under properly 

seems entirely poss.4 that most or all of them can he cheeked 
hL'" te the to. reW .rends of the 

dav rO the individualistic amtude of the family the 

cline of belief in supematuial religion Cs) the failure to rear 

cMdren SLdmg to mund psychological pnnctples 

•Cf V E F.l.« dv.oCen.cW™ Tic Ps,cI.oIc2r of 
The Caxton Pnnteis 1937 Chap 
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Sion of raaal obligations, Cj) the cmanapauon from moral re- 
straints, and (6) mm’s constant tendency to pamper himself 

The In^tvtdiiaUsltc Attitude of the Famdy 

If we arc to achieve soaal hannony each of us must submerge 
some of our self interest m favor of tne needs of the group We 
must adopt a broad view of soacty m which we think of each 
indmdua) as achieving s^usfaaory self-expression in haimony 
with the rights and feenngs of society as a whole I^rthcnnore, 
each member's activity m the group should be self-directed and 
ethically sound His actions should a]wav*s be made to pass die 
aad test, not only of their usefulness for nis personal needs, hut 
of their fitness for forwarding the common interests of soaetj 

Too freouendy the family acts as though it were a separate 
unit intenaed to cxiit. marc or less apart from the larger soaetj 
This IS w hat w c mean when we say tnai the family is individual 
tstie in outlook It mlits the chila $ dev elopment by demanding 
unselfishness m the home while at the same time encouraging a 
sort of rugged individualism in outside contacts The child is 
frequendy taught conflicting views of dealing with those about 
him, one to be earned out in the home and the other to be utilized 
in the world of people external to his famdj He is expected to 
he affectionate, friendly, and thoughtful in connection with 
members of his family , he is taught to be obedient and respectful 
to his father and mother and to be fair and generous to his broth 
ers and sisters Outside the home, however, many a child is 
encouraged by his parents to sacnfice friendships and soaal inter 
est in favor or a program of self-enhancement 

This situation can mean only detriment to the child s personal 
ity development. Whereas he should achieve a balance between' 
personal recognition and respect for those about him in both the 
home and soaety at large the child comes to be too submissive 
jn the home and too indivndualistic or indifferent toward others 
outside The result is a failure to adjust adequately to either 
group We have thus a partial explanation at least for the every 
man for himself philosophy of life so Ojmmon m our soaety 
This atutude, along with excessive family attachments, can only 
mean trouble for soaety 
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The Decline i» Behef i» Siipcnieliirnl Behgton 

Although belief in the existence of a personal god 
means alwap controlled people for the better 11 cannot be denied 
that the feeling of responsibility to a divme being has teen a 
powerful force in the conduct of men and women Man has as 
a rule been more readilv influenced by demands coining roin 
a supernatural authonty than by human decrees 
important of all socialized hv mg has been powerfully stimulated 
hy the belief that the promise of immortality could on y e 
realized throuch a sincere pre^tam of unselfish devotion 

With the wming of widespread doubt of the existence of a 
personal deity, man has lost one of his 
moral behavior He finds it easier to throw off the >0^0 
stramt However, in the opinion of some who are ^ , 

spcalv, man’s loss of feeling that he is the ° aK^ndon 

ttirspccial object of Gods favor nc<^ not lead to a Won 

the control, of bohovor With 

W.et m the supcmatoral may be but a I”™” S 

attain, ng a feeling of secunty there may to 

into more definite and scienufic ways of a ]U g 

the laus of the universe Saence may 

theless so far as the masses of relatively h 

cemed the psychologist sees a great loss in mo 
the passing of religious fervor 

The Evoston of Soc,ol end Raaal OhUgafom 
Here again we have a threat to future 
m his efforts to find time and energy to purs p activities 

"Examples of '''fJ“Xvi^aulrcouU 

for them attaches her maternal i enerov and devo- 

Lrto-^rmltteroXrSn STff hut she failfto promote 
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^\orth) ljunnn social cniU In the end she js the loser, she fails 
10 nchicsc ihc ptrsomlu) Kilano. that can come onl) through 
gtninnc scnicc to ihc race 

It IS the same s\uh the Inis) business man who finds it scry 
contenitnt and satisfjing to wntc an occasional check in fasor 
of chantahlc institutions which while making no demands on 
his time or prn ate plans w t)) do something definite for the under 
nnulcgcd 71 ns is n comfortable way of satisfying the need 
for making n contnhution to the nurture of inc race let 
insofar ns it represents an csaision of the true soaal actnaiies 
to \%hich we are all obligated this form of generosity misses the 
mark It is essentially an escape process In the end it consu 
tutes a threat to the integrity of the indu idual indulging in it and 
to the future of the race 

The FaduTC to Hear Children Ps)chohgtcaU) 

As things now stand thousands of children arc reared in fantas 
lie ways without interference on the part of a sutc which claims 
to be interested pnmanly in the public welfare Den in the 
so^llcd belter families one can observe the violation of simple 
fundamental pnnciplcs of child care and development Eiincf 
excessive thwarting of the childs legitimate desire for personal 
respect or ovcnndulgcncc of his every whim is the order of the 
day in many homes Both of these extremes constitute defective 
discipline FurtJiermorc conditions conducive to the develop- 
ment of delinquent perverted and outright neurotic living arc 
allowed to flounsh under our very eyes A nation that is well 
protected by child labor and pure foed laws is strangely ind (Ter 
ent to the bizarre antics of parents who should certainly be re- 
quired to know better 

This unfortunate situation is due in part to a lack of simple 
psychological knowledge and to some extent to the egoisuc 
tendency of parents to consider theic offspring their own private 
property We are but the temporary custodians of our children 
^ere is nothing save excessive ego that warrants taking unre- 
stneted charge of the personality development of future members 
of society We have no right to take liberties with the oncoming 
general on yust because vve happen to be parents An intelli 
gent society should if it hojws to build for the future utilize 
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every bit of scientific knowledge at its command to safeguard 
the personality growth of future generations The difficulty is 
that interference with the sancuty of the home appears to violate 
the ideal of personal freedom as guaranteed by a democratic lom 
of government Yet something will have to be done to insure the 
fitness of parents for child teanng Nothing could be more im- 
portant than the planning of the personality development of our 
children and youth , 1 1 1 1. 

We can improve society immeasurably by building better char 
acter qualities and soaal skills into the lives of children ° 
serving proper psychological pnnaples m insuring a balanced 
realization of theirlife motives we can assist our children m carving 
out the kind of generous and self-sufficient traits that make for 
successful adjustment to the many personal and st^al require- 
ments of life This outcome we can secure by (^tending to them 
secuntyand approval and the advantages of wholesome Imnc con 
ditions We can alsodo them thefavorof restraining them firmly 
but courteously when their egoisuc interests 

too strongly Wecanalsoassistour)oung people greatly oyg>«nS 

them an opportunity to realize personal independence and self- 
reliance as rapidly as possible 

The Eiuanctpation from Moral Hestraints 

With the increasing scculanniton of 
religious restraints, a great many people, both old "tc 

much mdined to deny that there are an) “^1 Hie^ 

mdiuduals arc more or less .ndilTerent in matters "Ing to 

l,RSl'r™m,nK h°arc^n^e door to 

all fonns of moral restriction I lai mS ''^.'^^Xl " IM 

beliefs of unscientific thinkeis, as 

Ihcse indniduals reason ana) eeerj obstacle to ftrc and tinlnn, 
pered expression of iheir naliiral desi^ l” 1 , H'? 'T' 
o crude pngmatism It eeitainl) does not I«dc iicll for the 
future of Lfe.) I. » .he old nor, of lenonog 
m faior of a mote unl.amp^ hcY.se Jj ’ '‘Can of ihe 
moral crisis iha. los osrnalen modem a.ihranon 
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Tlicrc 5s cscr) rcison for belies ing that controls arc important 
for man's stability in all generations Tins is true sshether these 
controls arc cloakcti uith religious sanctions or uhether ihej are 
rcgarcIcdasgroupssclfaredoctnncsCniorcs) The) are.actualK, 
racial achievements in adjustment and as sucli are indispensable 
as a code for the guidance of man's conduct No amount of 
decline of belief in a day of judgment need destroy respect for 
the fundamentals of social solidant). To sav that moral irre- 
sponsibility must, m the nature of the case, foHow upon secular 
ization of thought is to claim a cause and effect relationship that 
has not been demonstrated It is true that religious fen or often 
acts as a clieck on immoral action and that it may stabilize moral 
conduct Ytt many non religious people can and do follow a 
program of moral behavior that is entirely in harmony with the 
virtues which society prizes 

It IS our contention that modem man has come to confuse real 
welfare pnnaples with those that might properly be rerarded as 
unimportant in nature Tlie confusion seems to have so 
far as our country is concerned, in the da)’S of New England 
Gilvinism It has increased with the passing of the )ears until 
at present it represents the crux of our national character prob- 
lem In Puntan daj’s our forefathers enveloped their ardent re- 
ligious beliefs With a collection of taboos unich forbade pracu 
cally every form of pleasure and pla) As their children and 
grandchildren became more secular in thought and commeraal 
in outlook, they gradually began to abandon the more ngid re- 
ligious doctnnes This was parUcuIarJy true of those accessory 
doctnnes concerned wnth pleasures, comforts, passing styles, and 
similar less essential matters 

However, as unnecessary restrictions uere abandoned there 
arose a confusion as to just which social and religious stand 
ards were or were not basic for group welfare The net re- 
sult of this confusion was that fundamental moral and soaal 
controls began to fall along with the less essential accessory taboos 
and restrictions (folkways^ Today a great many people have no 
clear conception of the difference between indispensable moral 
standards and passing capnees Thus we are said to be m an 
age of collapse of conscience which knows few absolute stand 
ards and which rejoices m its intellectual emancipation The 
result has proved a liability so far as soaal ivelfare is concerned 
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Man’s Constant Tendency to Pamper Himself 
We need not dwell at any length on this desttnetive tendenm. 
It has constituted the theme of much of our volume. It includes 
the uidcspread practice of evading social and racial o igations 
in favor of sclf-cnhanccmcnt. It also involves the tendency o 
do what one wants to do. with a habit of excusing the same on 
"rational’* Grounds. Self-interest includes as well a decided tend- 
ency to suKtitute psychological evasions for the actua so ution 
of ct’cr-rccurring problems. A decided tenden^ to e c»ncem 

about personal comfort and case is also one of us resu . 

sclf-paSmering process leads naturally to a steady retreat into the 

false stronghom of introversion. Furth^ermore, as we . J 

seen. c-xceTsive self-interest is one of the 

When an individual’s life energy is turned m 

results a natural building up of tensions that can lead to nothing 

but the various sv-mptoms or nervousness. w 

Withdrawal from the obligations of life “4 

of social efficiency until the victim, largely tt ’ j 

practically forced to supply his own ego re g ’social mal- 
L way Sf social 

adjustment. Excessive seJf-wn«m is on j.^turhine in- 

Ws of raaal iHs also 7ne of the Lst 

-It— ^ t 

masses of people to a ‘ g power to turn the 

the meantime we must “ ^ ® and mote soaal quah- 

tide of „f a Sion that hopes to avoid 

bes that must be charactensnv. u 
the handicaps of a too indmduahsUc soaal order. 

PBOPOSAI.S MAY HELP STABILIZE 
in. WHAT PSYCHOLOGICAL^^ ^^ ^ ^ 

^ which can wave away the ills of 

Psychology is no ma^c v . . not be con- 

society. It IS not a cute-all tor anym 5 
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\crtctl jnto T fclish Vet ps^cholog) has some things to ofFer 
man and liis society Its su^cstions simple though the) ma^ 
seem touch the \cry heart ot human adjustment Psj’chologys 
message is that people should Icam to hse more actnch and 
sociall) tliat they should acquire the skills which make tor ac- 
ceptance h) others nnd that they cndcasor to make constant 
contributions no matter how small to the construction causes for 
tvhich an ordcrl) and enlightened soacty is ahva)s stmang 

Psychology s Message to Society 

Psychologists know full well that they cannot hope to undo 
m ns entirety \\hat the years Imc wrought in mature men and 
women Thus they naturally focus their attention for the most 
part on the children and youth Tins js not to say that mature 
persons cannot if sufficiently interested develop more desirable 
personalities by the processes desenbed in this book Many 
adults most certainly can Important as that is it is the method 
of cure and not of prevention Cure is essential and should be 
utilized for all it ts worth but from the standpoint of bnnging 
about a more harmonious and endunng future soaety, preven 
tion IS fundamental 

Psychology proposes that society stabilize itself by promoting 
everywhere the intelligent rearing of its oncoming generation 
VVe are adv ocating a widespread and studied plan of action which 
can be counted upon to strengthen our soaaJ structure. Good 
results should be obtainable cspeaally among the more intelligent 
citizens It would not be the temper of America to advocate the 
political objectives for which some of the nations of Europe are 
striving We might well admire and attempt to emulate the 
enthusiasm and united action which some of them are displaying 
in their efforts to reach their paiucular goals No nation can 
build character and personahty into its children on a program of 
indifference There must be widespread interest and concern 
for such an objective In the child rearing realm this concern is 
to a discouraging degree lacking In many cases we are training 
only for efficient crime careers and for outright neuroUasm 

Intelligent Democracy and Child Rearing 

One psychologist has advocated Aat we now devote our saen 
ufic knowledge to ffie senous busmess of promoting soaal better 
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atiliiy, and wliosc duty it would be to establish a chain of state* 
siipcFMScd Child Guiaancc Clinics or Family Problem Schools 
Tlicse centers would be presided over b) trained psjchologists 
and would be free to prospective and actual parents Both, it is 
bclimcd, should be expected to at ail themsehes of such scnire 
Parents tt ho v oluntanly sought the scmccs of one of the clinics 
would be protected If the parents cooperated with the clinic 
before and after the birth of the child and )et the latter turned 
out to be delinquent or neurotic, the state would step m and care 
for It m a state school mamtami^ for the purpose Linder these 
circumstances the child s care would be given tvithout cost to the 
parents If, on the other hand, certain parents refused to work 
tvjth a clinic from the time of the birth of the child, they ivould 
be required to pay for its support in the stale school in the event 
that the child had to be removed from the home According to 
Its advocate this plan would greatly reduce the indifference now 
displayed by so many parents It might create a genuine interest 
m child training 

National Interest tn Child Psychology 
It IS our belief that everything possible should be done to 
encourage both educators and laymen to take a keen and per 
sistent interest in the psychology of child care We would hke 
to visualize a great chain of adult study groups throughout the 
land concerning themselves earnestly with the problems of per 
sonality building in children There should also be many more 
practical courses and child clinics in our colleges and universities 
TTiese courses should be presided over by dynamic teachers who 
from both personal experience and nch preparation would be in 
a position to dnve home the pracUcal pnnciples of child growth 
and development We also suggest personality building activi 
ties and courses in the high school Secondary pupils and col 
lege students should be concerned with their own development 
as well as that of their future children Although remote prob- 
lems do not greatly interest young learners, all are concerned 
about personal adjustment 

Personality Improvement a Universal Concern 
The common subject matter for all these courses of study is 
human nature The quest would be for ways and means of 
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uulmno knowlcdRC for the continuous iraprotement of indivjd 
ual end colicctn c In cs All concerned tv ould study and end^vor 
to pracusc dcfm.tc social shills Dfc goals tv ould be df ^ and 

causes, mthcscrviccoftthichtliclitesofyoungando a ' ® 

Endpomtandmcaning.ttouldbcdcvcloiKd Yout tvo 

sistc^n developing a philosophy of life that vvould serve 
the inroads of Lie moral c!xl« A 1 u ould be encou^ o 
adopt intelligent and consistent attitudes , j 

consider the problem of as oiding cxcewn e psyc o ogi t ^ i 

in faior of aNsholesome tendency to face tnth 
ties of life Lastly, the group study uould ^mpbas^e the 
portance of controlling ^ildrens cnvironnicn , r _ 
that they arc reasonably sure to reahie their ” vanetv of 
nmonandscr\icc. The fact that prenis em ^ 

religious belief should 

must proNide condmons for the reauMUo g others 

and for the development of social sblls jiw ^ 

Intelligent religious training ssall be very 

stitute for correct psychological puKedurcs , ^ 

cal methods can, of raurse. be employed m a religious eaucau 

program 

Ways 10 the SiMizaum of Momoge 

The training program rda'tran It is out 

the race through ,s made m childhood m 

contention that prepatauon h J required for harmonious 

the sense that tie personality quahtiK r=qu ^ 

mamed life are bud. rnto ““”d” eseatehes of Dr 

well brought out in the previ V „ r i University While 
Lewis M *= 

no one, including Dr Term jg^mlile m the mamage rela 
personality “f “"“'“’u “ ade do indicate what kind of per 

rali^uiatege-allyf^^^^ 

“Lz-ou. of --^fsSeZrhet:“ti““^“ 

early versus late researches show that successful 

contracung parties, ur x j g^dent upon extrovernve and 
ZS stablSaracmnsUcs From personality resu given 
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to groups of Iiappilj nnrncd, unhappily marned, and divorced 
couples, the tnvcstigators found that the dnorced and unhappily 
iTianicd were more intro\cfiivc, unstable, and generally self 
ccntcrttl than the happil) mamed Tlie latter hie all good 
personalities, were inclined to be interested in ‘social scmcc, 
uplift interests, and ‘causes genenZ/y ^ They uere actne/y m 
tcrcstcd in people, in community entcrpnscs, in group gathennes, 
and in the welfare of their neighbors In short, tn^e happily 
married couples tended tobccxtro\crti\c, well-adjusted, and self 
dircctnc 

This means that the personal qualities that arc necessary to 
happy individual and soai! adjustments are the verj ones that 
make for satisfactorj mamed life The mamed relation is inti 
mate and thus requires well dc\clopcd altruistic attitudes Hence 
because the institution of mamage is a stahihung social factor 
personality building becomes a racial contribution when it 
develops m )'Oung people the disposiuon to be the right hind of 
mamage partner 

Can Mass Moxements Reform Society? 

Although psj’chologists are greatl) interested in group mose- 
ments such as religious conversions, social reforms economic 
cqualiration and group acceptance of soaal standards none of 
these IS deemed adequate to solve the problem of thorough soaal 
irnpro\ement All of these movements are valuable and have 
done much good usually because they have had the nght mate- 
nal with w'hich to work Of themsehes such collective move- 
ments can do litde with individuals who have not been prepared 
by fundamentally sound childhood training to respond to their 
ideals 

This IS a point that is often overlooled Usually the man who 
forsakes a life of depravity for one of honor and integnty has 
undergone a personal conflict m which early belief in certain 
standards of hving played a prominent role 

Psychologists do not as a rule believe that mass movements can 
take the place of intelligent and substantial individual education 
directed toward a socialized view of aiaety Histoncally such 
movements have not succeeded in the regulation of individual 
behavior to any great extent Mass movements bang together 
great numbers of adherents to soaal causes cults and religious 
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sects, but they seldom build, for indi\ idual to 

h-pc oE character unless early training has V „orosram 
£ end Thus some of us choose to cast 
of developing \inle, indi\ idually adjusted, an 

al..e. L L b ' 

not the major role That role is resei 

^et; -parents, the parents mauence 

hers of the community These, es^ia ) „ ae- 

the Childs ongmal attitudes toward >''= J *^/^,a„a=s rvill 
temnnes the general behavior forms that these atntu 

take. 

rv wrutT IS ratprtovBMmrT? 

Educators hare alrrar. 1 - 

improvement along betft tncntal Ttorntelhgence and 

ous investigators have W ,«>,ether the status of these 

character are ttologically mhent^ or v f 

factors m any given pupil is not ' 8 J , m early life Much 
ettpenences and opporruntues ignorance 

of W accumulatei evidence tndi^ « “ntellectual and per 

of the effects of favorable has been greatly over 

sonahty stattis, the f j „[ .nfoimanon strongly sug 

P^drat'^::cn:i.; ar^-er and personahty tra.ts are 

as=tS'%iKSC« 

ably when environmenta I O is apparently not a fixed 

a period of several years IM h tests constructed to 

inherited intellectual % jjy prepared to avoid measu^g 

measure intelhgenc ^ entirely ignored "^e 

achievement, the learn g index of what a person has 

intelligence the items included m the test fdm.ms 

been able to learn abo nrwiortunities been markedly differ 

tered Had h.| educaU^nal ^m.ght also ba.e been differ 
'em 'X"mrny“td.2 of rdenSl Cstnukr) ttvrns reared apart 
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of children placed in foster homes for a period of j'cars, and of 
countr)’ versus city children shmv this fact rather clearly. 

Many mentally subnormal diildren do not seem to profit by 
Ocn the best of educational opportunities. TIicsc children are 
definitely defective from causes that arc not fully hnovsm. Their 
afllicUon docs not alter the fact that tlic mental status of the great 
majority of normal and near normal children changes somcsvhat 
m'th the conditions under tshicli the)' are reared. There arc also 
what ue commonly call the gifted children, the intellectually 
brilliant youngsten who in many eases seem to master the most 
dilficult scholastic matters witli tlic greatest of ease. Tlicse chil- 
dren represent another unexplained phenomenon. These bright 
bo)*s and girls come from both superior and ordinary homes. A 
larger proportion come from the better bomes, but in actual 
numbers the majority hail from humble origins. Thus it is di/B- 
cult to put one’s finger on the true origin of high mental ability, 
though it may be inherited. Hotvever, the giaed cbildren «ho 
do come from superior homes usually enjoy a tj-pe of environ- 
ment that is admirably designed to su'mulate them to superior 
achievements. 

Gifted Children and Social Improveirtent 

There is another point conceming the gifted, houm’er, that 
sve should emphasize. Leaders in Mucational psychology ha\e 
repeatedly suggested that because of h/s greater possibilities the 
mentally supenor child should not be subjected to the routine, 
non-creative program designed for more m^iocre pupils. It has 
been advocated that our talented children be given more liberty 
to \vork out new ideas and to give expression to their creative 
abilities. 

Such a proposal may seem out of harmony with the strongly 
emphasized position taken throughout this book that everyone 
should conform to the commonly accepted standards of our 
society. The reply is that all, induding the gifted, should be 
expected to conform to the basic codes of honesty, integrity, 
loyalty, fidelity to promises, sex conduct, and those standards 
which have proved valuable as a basis for civilized living. The 
gifted sboula be trained for leadership. If they are to be eifec- 
uve leaders, they must themselves develop desirable personality 
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qualities and cmolional stability by the process tve have desenbed 
iutellcctual superiority does not guarantee a propornonately bet 
ter personality Although very bnght children should g've much 
time to study and invention, they, too, must guar ag i p 
sonaliiy disorders 

Arc Persouahty Qmhltes Inhentei ? 

A group of scientists as rvell as f ‘„V!his 

personality and character are inherited lo P „ 

St IS neceLry to assume the existence of genes Cthe germ ce 
hearers of liScdiy) that favor rvrsr^om 

assumpuon IS made, one can reason that Ttnc nosition 

improve through selective breeding ^ 

assumes that man can have only tho^ person ^ ^ 

are found in his inherited maLe up Actually ve toe atod^ 
evidence that character and per«>nality 

determined by the kinds of expenence ' “v" “Sever 

Belief m L inheritance of P^XteUc ng P^ 
largely run its course as an excuse for '’f£'“"8JiVthe man 
processes Personality and character are ^ ^ ^ j 

p^^E'g^r “e thmr C{f™nrprovem=nt on .his fact 
With less emphasis on the biologic * ^jiese conclu 

There are*^ no doubt thr«« ^‘“8“ 
sions For their benefit we s ou predeteiminanon 

cepts a stnet intetpiemuon “ j j conduct tendenc; 

(biological mhentance) of mental abiUtya^^ .nevitable 

he is hkely to feel that delinquency , fatalisuc view 

that IS thLcnminaltendenci^aminborn^ 

led a few early investigaO^ tak^tock in the theory of innate 
type It also caused some to people are born with a 

moral ineptitude or aifference^tween right and 

permanent inability to dis positively establish^ these 

Wrong As students of *“^XdieorL were based on a 

theories are without complexity of the true factors m 

limited understanding of ^ morally bad behavior is 

volved m delinquent behavior That mora y 
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caused by obscn-abic factors in the social environment, such as 
feelings of insecurity and of hatred for certain people, is so u'cll 
known as to require little further comment. 

If we do not take a fatalistic attitude toward man’s impros-a- 
bility or believe in on undiangcabic intellectual caste system, our 
problem is to provide an educational environment designed to 
develop each individual to the fullest extent our present knowl- 
edge and facilities m 11 permit. Our knowledge and facilities will 
increase and application of p$)'chological principles will grow 
more cfTectivc. We arc encouraged in this hope by the over- 
whelming differences between our own civilization and that of 
more primitive peoples. It seems reasonable that our more en- 
lightened environment in general, and intelligent teaching and 
child rearing in particular, must have assisted gready in Bring- 
ing about this improvement. 

Man's Most Difficnh Problem 

One of man's most diflicuh tasks in his effort to construct a 
more civilized world lies in the necessity of developing a more 
adequate social oudook. Man’s first impulse is to cater to his 
osvn comfort and security. He must, of course, for self-prote^ 
tion, develop self-suOidency and personal independence. Ho\v- 
ever, if he is to prosper and maintain his sodal integrity, he must 
also spread his concern to include the welfare of ms spedes. 
This is the heart of the problem of sodal stabilization. Before 
this problem is solved we shall ivitness industrial strife, sodal 
delinquency, political racketeering, and wars of varying magni- 
tude. These and similar phenomena are individual or group 
expressions of misguided efforts to satisfy the desire for real or 
imagined personal security which characterizes all normal 
healthy people. The quest of civilization is for more enlight- 
ened means of satisfying man’s driving needs in sodally con- 
structive ways. We must provide the kind of education and 
home training that will enable man gradually to replace his more 
primitive and crudely egoistic methods of seeking satisfaction 
with those which we recognize as more altruistic and sodalized. 

As things now stand there is entirely too much simon-pure self- 
centeredness and not a litde unbalanced selflessness. The latter 
condition is usually due to early and severe parental suppression 
or to the overshadowing of childhood personality by older peo- 
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the dcv'clopmcnt of better balanced and more socially inclined 
personalities. 

With better techniques in home, school, and communih', man's 
possibilities of both intellectual and personality development 
would become much more apparent. Under such conditions we 
would not need to concern ourselt'cs so much ^vilh the problem 
of sodal betterment through the breeding of better stoclcs. A 
quicker and more accessible way to the solution to that problem 
lies, according to the admission even of many eminent biologists, 
in the possibilities of education, more intelligent child rearing, 
superior community cultures, and stimulating and wholesome en- 
wronmcntal conditions. When we really explore the possibili- 
ties of environmental control and personal improvement of man 
himself, tve may be surprised at the opportuniues for sodal bet- 
terment that lie tvithin our grasp. 

V. JS TIIEnC A PSYCIIOtOCICAL FOUNDATION TOIt SOCML 
FLANNINC? 

Good Persouahties and the Social Order 

In the teaching profession the question is often asked, "Which 
is the more important for success, the partiodar 'method' of 
teaching used by the instructor, or his personal skill in utilizing 
psychological principles in teaching situationsy' 'There are 
many phases of this question that might well be discussed at 
length, but the general opinion among school men is that within 
reasonable limits personal skill and management are more im- 
portant than the exact method used. And so it is in setting up 
and managing a sodal order. Many who are working in the 
field of appliw psycholo^ feel that within the general frame- 
work of a democracy such as ours, it is far more important that 
we have strong well-adjusted, self-governing individuals than that 
we subscribe to some particular brand of planned economic 
order. 

This is not to say that one fonn of sodal or political order 
might not be preferable to another. Neither is it denying the 
fact that there are enough problems of economic insecurity in 
our country to warrant ecorumuc planning. The point we de- 
sire to make is that as fundamental as any sodal scheme within 
a democracy is the collective stability and self-dependence of 
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Its citizens Our position throughout this book has been that 
an\ nation needs and must develop strong, socially minded, an 
inaustnous men and women if it is to maintain a position o 
power 


The Basts of National Bcttcment 
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out <3ofng anything about it thcmwli'cs. He "One of tbe 
most common syanpioms of an inferiority complex or of personal 
failure is the desire to change the soda! order, usually m one’s 
immediate environment, often in the world at large- . . We hate 
blamed our misfortunes on the banker, on Wall Street, on the 
Republicans or die Democrats, on the delinquency of foreign 
debtors, on the capitalistic s)*sicm, on the rich, on technology and 
overproduction— in fact on everything and every’body except our- 
selves.’’ * Too often die individual tncs to cover up his oum short- 
comings and avoids making needed changes in his life; instead, 
he blames the sodal order. Tliis is an example of ps)*chological 
dru^ing. 

It is clear that many old people, widows, invalids, orphans, and 
numerous odier unfortunate individuals must have help if th^’ 
are to hve. Against helping them we hold no brief. Certain 
pension s)'stcms and other such forms of colleah e sodal security 
are right and proper. But from a psjxhological point of dew, 
the general population would be much better off if every person 
would first do what he can to make himself self-reliant and then, 
as far as possible, attempt to earn an honest living by uncom- 
plaining effort. 

Balanced Pcrsonahiics and Social Progress 

Our proposal does not mean propaganda for capitalism. On 
such a basis captains of industry would be under as much obli- 
gation as the most lowly worker to deport themselves fairly and 
to be concerned with the soaal welfare. The attitude we en- 
courage means fair dealing in business relations instead of the 
present all too common "every man for himself’ brand of exploita- 
tion. We are talking about the same balance of self and sodal 
interests that we have been advocating throughout this book. 
Here we are merely tying it in as a basis for soaal and economic 
planmng This ideal is the goal toward which we must stnve. 

It is an axiom of psychology that if man has no goal he does not 
strive ; and if he does not stnve he does not make progress. 

We should endeavor to build a world in ivhich sodahzed living 
and self-realization join hands in promoting a balanced extrovertive 
hfe for the whole body of sodety as well as for each individual 

• Henry C. r»"V, The Heturti to Retigton. TTie Macnullan Company, 
I9}6, p. 13*- 
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nicmbcr. On tins Kisis alone can we mo\c toward the desclop 
nicnt of a soaetj tint is rcasonibl) free from tlie blight of neu 
Toticism and in whicli each indiiidua) cams freedom and self- 
expression w iiliin tlic framew orb of the whole social structure 
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